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TO THE KEADEE. 



We propose to publish a Series of works on SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
of which the present is the first, to be entitled : 



Our object is to bring before the attention of the Thinking Public 
the most valuable contributions to this great Science, and to explain 
in as popular a manner as practicable the fundamental principles on 
which it is based. 

Social Science — the most important of all the sciences, since it 
alone can enlighten man on the nature of Society and its Organiza- 
tion, on his Social Destiny and the means of attaining it — is a cre- 
ation of the century in which we live. The human mind, after a 
long preparation in speculative studies on Politics, Ethics, Political 
Economy and the Philosophy of History, and in Speculative Legisla- 
tion, has risen at length in this nineteenth century to the conception 
of a positive Sociology, as in the sixteenth it rose to the conception 
of a positive Astronomy, and in the eighteenthth to that of a positive 
Chemistry and Geology. 

The two determining causes of the birth of this great Conception* 
were the radical and innovating movement of the eighteenth century, 
and the impression produced by the French Revolution at the cen- 
tury's close. The spectacle presented by that terrible political convul- 
sion — its sweeping destruction of old Institutions without organic re- 
construction — led men of deeper insight to comprehend the baseless 
character of our so-called Political Sciences, and the necessity of new 
guides and of new principles of Political and Social Polity. 

Simultaneously, in different countries of Europe, minds animated 
by this new idea began speculating on the vast problem of a Social 
Reorganization, and of higher and happier Social Destinies for 
Humanity, — the result of which was the production of various 
distinct Theories of Society and its Organization. 

These Theories, however, were all, with one exception, either the 
product of individual theorizing — systems created by the mind with- 
out the guidance of positive principles — or they were based on iso- 
lated Laws, insufficient as foundation for so complex a Science. 
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The exception to which we refer is the Theory of Social Organ- 
ization elaborated by the genius of Charles Fourier. This 
theory is not a speculative creation of the individual mind, planning 
from within a system, but is a Deduction from Laws m Nature, 
the necessity of which the author saw as a basis of social construc- 
tion. Perceiving early the futility of human speculation in this ab- 
stract and complex field of inquiry, which from its abstractness lies 
necessarily without the pale of observation, and from its complex- 
ity above the reach of the unaided analytic powers of the mind, 
he comprehended the necessity of discovering those universal Laws 
of Organization — of Order and Harmony — in creation on which all 
finite and special organizations must be based. As a preparatory 
step, he devoted himself to the discovery of these Laws, the first 
six years of his labors being applied to their study. The originality 
and the grandeur of his Social Construction, combined with the pro- 
found practical common sense which characterizes it, must inspire the 
mind with a preliminary confidence in the reality of his discovery. 

We might speak of other Theories — those of St. Simon and 
Auguste Comte in France ; of Krause in Germany ; of Owen in 
England; of the various systems of Socialism which have fol- 
lowed in their train, as also of the Sociology which Herbert Spen- 
cer is now elaborating ; but it is not our purpose here to enter into 
details. As stated, these theories are all either the creations of 
• individual minds or are based on a few laws fragmentarily developed. 
Comte, for example, was mainly guided in the creation of his Sociol- 
ogy by the Law of the " Three States," as he terms it, combined with 
Historical Deduction, We know at what strange conclusions he 
arrived. Herbert Spencer, from all indications, is elaborating his 
Sociology under the guidance of the single Law of Evolution, but 
it must be remarked, first, that this Law is but one of a great Body 
of Laws which underlie and govern the phenomena — organic and 
inorganic — of the Universe ; and, second, that the Law of Evolution, 
as he employs it, is itself as yet but fragmentarily developed. 
Though possessed of the genius of an Aristotle and a Newton com- 
bined he could not create so vast and complex a science with a 
guide so incomplete. It is the Body of Cosmic Laws, which the 
mind must discover and apply, if it would operate with exactness in 
complex and abstract fields of scientific investigation. Laws are 
the sole Criteria of Certainty in these realms, and he only who 
speaks in their name, speaks with Authority. It is these Laws, as 
stated, which Fourier undertook to discover, and with which he 
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worked ; hence the value of his Social Construction. He is entitled, 
we believe, to the distinction of being the real founder of Social 
Science, and is destined in the future to hold in this field the 
position which Copernicus and Kepler now hold in Astronomy. 

In the Sociological Series, it is the Theory of Fourier which we . 
propose first to publish. The present work is a general Introduction 
to it, consisting of two parts. The first contains some explanations 
of the Method he employed, with sketches of the new social Order ; 
the second is the main portion of Fourier's first work, published in 
1808 as a Prospectus, announcing the nature and scope of his dis- 
covery. He began his investigations in 1798, and prepared his first 
manuscripts in 1804 and 1805. In 1807, fearing a censorship of the 
press threatened by Napoleon, he brought out the prospectus from 
these manuscripts. It is interesting as showing the rise and progress 
of his discovery in his mind; and, although a mere sketch, it treats 
certain social questions with great clearness and power. This work 
was first brought out in this country in 1857. It now reappears, some- 
what abridged, as a preparation for the regular Treatise which is to 
follow. As regards the first part prepared by us, we will remark 
that since that date we have made studies which would lead us at 
the present day to treat the subject with more completeness and with 
a stricter deduction from Laws. But what is lacking in these re- 
spects is balanced perhaps by an elementariness more suitable for 
an initiatory work. 

It is generally supposed by the American public that Fourier's 
ideas have been fully explained, and that their nature and scope are 
understood. It is also believed that his theory of organization has 
been practically tested and failed, Both of these opinions are erro- 
neous. As regards the first, we have to state that what is known 
of Fourier by the public in general was derived mainly from articles 
published many years since in The New York Tribune. In those 
articles the industrial parts only of his theory were presented, and 
that in the most elementary manner — our aim in such presentation 
being to call attention to the primary principles of Industrial Associ- 
ation. Indeed, any elaborate treatise would have been out of place in 
a daily paper, and, moreover, the Editor was solicitous that doctrines 
in antagonism with the fundamental principles of our civilization 
should not be broached. As it was, letters of protest poured in 
upon him from all sides, until finally we were obliged to cease our 
contributions. As to the practical trials which were made at the 
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time, we will merely remark that not one of them was in the least 
degree an illustration of Fourier's theory of Organization. No one 
of the little Associations then started possessed any of the funda- 
mental conditions necessary, to success. In a few cases in which we 
were consulted, we advised a careful preparation, both as regarded 
means and a study of the principles of organization. 

The enterprise being entirely new and very complex, we urged 
that all precautions should be taken to advance slowly, and in such 
a way that false steps could be retraced and mistakes corrected, thus 
securing, in case of partial failure, ultimate success. We felt the 
difficult character of the work, and did not venture to take the 
initiative in the organization of any Association. 

In conclusion, we state explicitly that Fourier's theory is not in 
the least understood by the public in general — in fact is radically 
misunderstood; and that no practical trial of it has been made 
which in the remotest degree either proves or disproves the truth 
of its principles. Those interested in the subject will now be able 
to obtain a full and exact idea of what Fourier's theory really is. 

The second number of the Sociological Series will be his regular 
Treatise, explanatory of the fundamental principles on which his 
theory is based, and of the Organization of the primary depart- 
ments of the Social System — Education, Industry, Social Institu- 
tions, and .Government. An Introduction to this work, prepared by 
us, will be found to contain a general explanation of the Body of 
Laws above referred to, and of the Method of using and applying 
them — the purpose being to furnish a guide in the scientific 
study of the complex problems of Sociology. 

ALBERT BRISBANE. 

168 Fulton Street, New York. 
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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 

OF 

FOURIER'S SYSTEM OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 



I. 



GENERAL SURVEY OF THE SCOPE AND CHARACTER OP FOURIEB'S 



It is supposed by those who wJio have but a superficial idea of 
Fourier's Theory, that he dia nothing more than elaborate a 
plan of Social Organization, more or less arbitrary and imagina- 
tive in its character, like the Republic of Plato or the Utopia of 
Sir Thomas More, and that he was visionary enough to propose 
this plan — the creation of his own fancy — in the place of the 
present system of Society, which appears to the world as the fixed, 
immutable, and natural order of things. 

To correct these and other erroneous ideas which prevail in 
respect to the great Pioneer in Social Science, we will point out 
briefly the real nature and scope of his labors, and the vast prob- 
lems which he solved. 

Fourier was eminently qualified by Nature for the great work 
which he undertook ; he was impelled to it by the very character 
of his genius ; it was consequently no impulse of vanity, no influ- 
ence of other minds, that led him to grapple with the new and 
intricate problem of social Organization and the social Destiny of 
Man. 

With a high-toned nervous organization, joined to great capa- 
city of endurance, which formed the basis of his mental constitu- 
tion, he possessed the keenest observation, and immense powers 
of analysis and synthesis ; he could with equal facility descend 
to the minutest details and dissections, or rise to the broadest 
and most complex generalizations; his intellectual capacity in 



labors. 
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2 GENERAL SURVEY OF FOURIER'S LABORS. 

this respect may be compared to the physical capacity of the 
trunk of the elephant, which, while it can pick up the lightest 
straw, can wield the most ponderous beam. The social Affec- 
tions of Fourier were equally strong ; he combined a profound 
sentiment of justice with a wise and comprehensive benevolence ; 
this gave to his intellect a high humanitary direction, and deter- 
mined the character of his scientific career. The admirable 
balance of his Faculties and Affections, and the lucidity which 
resulted from a finely-organized nervous system, gave to him a 
natural instinct of Truth, an intuitive perception of the Relation 
and Fitness of things, which constituted in him, as it were, a sub- 
lime Common Sense, that may be called the balance and equilib- 
rium of Genius. 

As he appeared to us in our personal intercourse with him, he 
seemed like a being endowed with an extraordinary, almost su- 
perhuman power of mental Vision. He seemed to penetrate by 
means of some internal facult^nto and through those intricate 
and complex problems — such as that of the Human Passions, of 
the terrestrial Destiny of man, of the Order of Creation — which 
have baffled the human mind for so many ages. 

Fourier, beholding the discord, disorder, and misery, prevailing 
on the Earth, witnessing the terrible scenes of the French Revo- 
lution, and seeing, engaged as he was in commercial pursuits, the 
reign of fraud, selfishness, and duplicity in the details of every- 
day life, came early to the conclusion that there was something 
artificial, false, unnatural, in the general Order of tilings on our 
globe — that there was some derangement or perversion of Na- 
ture's plan, that Man was out of the path, off of the track of his 
Destiny. * 

Pursued by this idea, he undertook, unaided and alone, to pen- 
etrate and solve the mystery of this Disorder — of the reign ci 
Evil on the Earth. While occupied with this general investiga- 
tion, his commercial pursuits gave a practical direction to his 
mind ; they led him to a careful study of mercantile abupes and 
corruptions, and to speculate upon the possibility of a commercial 
Reform which would relieve productive Industry from the frauds, 
extortions, and spoliations of Commerce. By the joint influence 
of these circumstances, he was led on gradually to conceive the 
possibility of an Integral Social Reform — the possibility of es- 
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tablishing an entirely new Order of things, which would do away 
with the reign of Discord and Misery on the Earth. His instinct 
of Order and Unity led him to believe that our Globe and Hu- 
manity upon it were created for Harmony, that some method 
existed for establishing its reign in Nature and in Man — in the 
Material and in the Social world. His strong and methodical 
mind could not kag remain in a vague middle state of apathy 
and doubt — in a strata of indifference to the reign of Good or 
Evil. He was forced to believe, either that Order and Harmony 
could be established on the Earth, or that it was created and 
presided over by some malignant and diabolical power. He did 
not long hesitate between these two alternatives, but decided 
that the reign of Evil was to be supplanted by the reign of Good, 
and that our Globe was destined to become a scene of Social 
Unity, Harmony, and Happiness. 

When Fourier had conceived and become convinced of the 
possibility of a new state of things on the Earth, he saw that 
the primary condition necessary for its realization, was the dis- 
covery and establishment of a NEW ORDER OP SOCIETY, 
in which the labors of mankind would be properly, wisely di- 
rected, their social relations harmoniously regulated, and Unity 
established in all the great interests and affairs of the Race. 

Fourier saw that the human mind, in order to solve the intri- 
cate and complex problem of a true Social Order, must possess 
Positive Laws , Fixed Principles, to guide it in its researches ; 
that it was impossible for human Reason, by its own theorizing, 
its own speculations, to construct so complicated a mechanism as 
that of Society ; he felt that there must be Natural Laws for the 
organization of Society as there are for all other organizations in 
the Universe, and that the same Laws which produce order and 
harmony in Creation generally, would, if discovered and applied 
to Society, produce order and harmony in the Social World. 

Proceeding on this basis, and speculating on the principles of 
Universal Harmony in Creation, Fourier arrived at the conclu- 
sion : — 

I. That the Universe is governed by Fixed and Mathemati- 
cal Laws, which distribute, coordinate, classify, in a word, regu- 
late its phenomena, and establish in it the reign of Unity and 
Order. 
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II. That by discovering these laws, he would have an infalli- 
ble Ghride to direct him in the construction of a true Social Mech- 
anism ; for he believed that these Luws would reveal the means 
of regulating harmoniously human relations and the human pas- 
sions, as they regulate harmoniously the other elements of Crea- 
tion. 

The first study, therefore, upon which Fourier entered, was 
the discovery of the Laws of Order and Harmony by which the 
Universe is governed ; he devoted the first years of his investiga- 
tions to this great and important work, which he successfully 
achieved. Had he done nothing more, had he stopped here and 
simply announced the following propositions, he would have been 
entitled to the admiration and gratitude of posterity : — 

1. That the reign of Order, Harmony, and Happiness can be 
established on this Earth ; 

2. That to attain this great end, a true System of Society must 
be discovered and organized in the place of the present false and 
incoherent systems ; 

3. That this true System must be based upon the Laws which 
govern Creation, and which produce Order and Harmony in its 
various departments. 

This general conception was but the initial idea of Fourier, 
the starting point of his labors. The first work he accomplished, 
as we said, was the discovery of the principles of Distribution, 
Classification, and Organization in the Universe — that is to say, 
the Laws of universal Orier and Harmony, which in their unity, 
he calls in his works the LA.W OF THE SERIES. 

Possessing a knowledge of this Law, it opened to him branches 
of Science which had remained unexplored, and ushered him 
into regions of thought which the human mind had never pen- 
etrated. 

Having now explained the basis upon which Fourier pro- 
ceeded, the means he employed in his explorations, we will point 
out the nature of his labors and the results to which he arrived. 

The most important of these results was the discovery and 
elaboration of the Plan of Social Organization which he has given 
to the world ; he devoted the main part of his life to this great 
work, as he believed it to be the first in importance and ncces- 
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sity — the only means of eradicating the social evils which afflict 
Humanity. This plan of Social Organization he deduced in ali 
its parts from the Laws of Universal Order which he had discov- 
ered. The various branches of which it is compo.-od — such as its 
System of Industry, of Education, of Social Relations, of Gov- 
ernment, and even its Architectural arrangements, are rigorous 
deductions from, or applications of these Laws. He has not, 
therefore, brought forward a Social System of his own devising 
— a mere creation of his own fancy. "I do not propose/' he 
says in a hundred places, " any plan or .system of my own ; I 
give the System of Nature, that is, the NATURAL ORDER OP 
HUMAN SOCIETY, based on the Laws of Universal Order and 
Harmony ; if my plan is defective or false, in details or as a 
whole, let those interested in the weifare of mankind correct it 
by studying Nature's Laws, and deducing from them the true 
plan of Social Organization." 

This is a sufficient answer to the multitude of superficial or 
prejudiced minds, who suppose that Fourier has merely wrought 
out of his imagination a system of Society, which is arbitrary, 
impracticable, immoral, etc., etc. So far from this, he has 
solved the greatest problem which can engage the attention of 
the human mind, namely, the discovery of the Natural Order op 
Society, which is destined to replace the incoherent and absurd 
Social Systems existing on the Earth, and to extirpate the evils 
which they entail upon the human race. 

If we examine Fourier's Plan of Social Organization in detail, 
we shall find parts of it, which are in themselves wonders of anal- 
ysis and construction, creations which alone would immortalize 
a man. Among these, for example, is his System of ATTRAC- 
TIVE INDUSTRY. He elaborated a plan for the Organiza- 
tion of Industry, based on the Law of the Series — a plan by 
which Agriculture and other productive pursuits will be con- 
ducted with so much elegance and refinement, in so artistic and 
scientific a manner, with so many accompaniments of material 
beauty and even splendor, will afford scope and delight to so 
many t>f tho nassions of the Soul, that Labor will be prosecuted 
wiih enen»-v and enthusiasm, will be dignified and rendered hon- 
orable and Attractive, and will lead all mankind to engage 
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voluntarily in its pursuits and thus create the two great elements 
of Human Happiness, 



Another magnificent creation of Fourier's genius is his system 
of Natural Education. It is a system which is at the same 
time practical and theoretical — that is, Industrial and Scien- 
tific — developing and forming conjointly the body and the mind ; 
it is based, like all natural or harmonious systems, on Attrac- 
tion, and will lead the child, by the various inducements it 
holds out, to take as much delight in industrial and scientific ex- 
ercises, as it now takes in infantile sports. 

Another important problem, and one of a most abstruse na- 
ture, which Fourier solved, was the discovery of a system of 
Passional Equilibria and Ralliances — a system by which the 
Passions will be harmoniously balanced and equilibrated, in their 
play and action, and will produce, as result Passional Unitt. 

Even the system of Architecture which Fourier proposes, 
and which he deduces from the same Laws, is equally remarka- 
ble in its way ; it is not of artistic details that we speak, but of 
its general plans and arrangements ; he traced out the plan of 
an integral, unitary Habitation for Man, a habitation that would 
be the external or architectural expression of all his wants, ma- 
terial and moral. Nature's plan of Unitary Architecture re- 
mained to be discovered, and Fourier accomplished the task. 

The discovery of the Laws of Universal Order furnished Fou- 
rier, as we have stated, with the guide by which to penetrate 
new regions of thought. He explored these regions, discovered 
several new Sciences, and pointed out a new basis for others 
which had been imperfectly developed. 

The most general and comprehensive problem which Fourier 
solved, and the one which we will mention first in order, was 
The Unity of the Universe, or Unity of System in Creation. 
As One system of Laws governs universal Creation, these laws 
must produce as a consequence One system of Effects — that is. 
One system of Distribution, Classification, and Organization in 
all the departments and details of the Universe, and One system 
of Order and Harmony in all the spheres of I fife and Movement. 



On this basis, Fourier establishes THE UNITY OF MAN 
WITH THE UNIVERSE. This Unity he divides into three 



Universal Wealth, 



Universal Health. 
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Primary Unities, each composed of an internal and an external 
branch — in all, six Unities. 

TABLE OF THE SIX BRANCHES OF UNIVERSAL UNITY. 

1. Internal Unity of Man with Himself in Iruo Society, by 

the Unity of the Passions with each other in the Individual, 
and by the unity of the Individual with the Race, extend- 
ing to unity between Communities, Peoples, and Nations. — 
Social and Political Unity of Mankind. 

2. External Unity of Man with Himself in Creative Art and 

Industry, by the unitary cultivation and artistic embellish- 
ment of the Globe, securing the unity of the Soul with Na- 
ture, which is its great external body, the individual body 
being merely the medium of sensation. — Unity of Humanity 
with the Planet. 

3. Internal Unity of Man with God, by the full develop- 

ment of Passional Attraction, which is the Interpreter to 
Man of the Divine Will. 

4. External Unity of Man With God, by the Immortality of 

the Soul. 

5. Internal Unity of Man with the Universe, by the anal- 

ogy existing between the phenomena of the Mind, or ideas 
and sentiments — and the phenomena of Matter, or the crea- 
tions in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. 

6. External Unit* op Man with the Universe, by the influ- 

ence which the scientific and integral cultivation of the 
Globe would exert upen the aromal or magnetic communica- 
tions and relations between our Globe and the other Planets. 

The Destiny of the Human Race is to establish Unity with 
itself, with God, and with the Universe under these six forms. 
The Sciences which Fourier discovered or to which he gave a new 
basis, have for their object the explanation or realization of 
these Unities. We will now point out the principal sciences 
which he has indicated or developed in his works. 

I. Science of Man, or Theory of the Human Passions. 
This Science he developed with more detail than any other, as it 
was the basis of his Science of Society. It is one of the most 
important and valuable branches of Fourier's discoveries, for * * 
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furnishing a true theory of Human Nature, that is, in explaining 
the functions and destiny of the Passions, the ends for which 
they were created, their uses in Social mechanics, he has ex- 
plained Man ; and in so doing he has exploded the old, absurd, 
and degrading doctrine of Human Depravity, of the unfitness of 
the Passions for Social Order and Harmony, and the corollary 
of this doctrine, that the Earth must forever remain an abode of 
misery, a scene of discord, vice, and crime. Fourier has de- 
monstrated that the Soul is a beautiful and perfect Mechanism, 
the crowning work of Supreme Wisdom, and that the elements 
or parts of which it is composed — the twelve Passions and the 
Scale of Characters — are. in his own language, " the springs 
and levers of a brilliant system of Social Harmony and Universal 
Unity." The Science of Man and the Science of Society explain 
the means of realizing the first two branches of Universal 
Unity. 

II. Science of Passional Attraction, or Theory of the Laws 
which govern the Moral World and its Phenomena. — This Sci- 
ence Fourier discovered and elaborated quite fully; it is the 
Continuation and counterpart of Kepler's and Newton's theory 
of Material Attraction, or theory of the Laws which govern the 
material Universe and its phenomena. As the latter explains the 
Laws which regulate the movements of the Heavenly Bodies and 
of Matter generally, so the former explains the Laws which reer- 
ulate the movements of the Soul, and of the moral or spiritual 
universe of which the Soul forms a part. This new Science 
which Fourier discovered is as deeply interesting as it is ori- 
ginal. It throws a flood of light on a multitude of problems 
which the Moralists and Philosophers have never been able to 
solve, and their ignorance of which lias led them to put forth super- 
ficial and absurd doctrines on the necessity of " repressing', com- 
pressing, and svppresshig" the Passions, ir?. order to a^ipi thc-m 
to our incoherent Social Systems and their arbitrary an«T capri- 
cious laws and institutions. In deducing their moral theories of 
Man from the study of Human Nature, perverted in its develop- 
ment by our false social institutions, and without any true Science 
of the Passions to guide them, they have committed as many ab- 
surd errors as the Physiologists would have committed, had they 
formed their physical theories of Man from the study of deformed 
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and diseased bodies, without being guided by a knowledge of the 
natural functions and structure of tho human frame. — The Science 
of Passional Attraction explains the third branch of Universal 
Unity. 

III. Immortality of the Soul. — Fourier undertakes to de- 
monstrate scientifically the truth of this great problem by proofs 
and analogies deduced from his general principles. He treats the 
subject, however, too briefly for us to pronounce upon the validity 
of his deductions. We think that he has demonstrated the fact 
of the continued existence of the Soul, but his views and expla- 
nations of the future worhi ve consider as hypothetical, and class 
them among his poetic creati'm?. He i? however the only man 
who has written anything satisfactory upon the subject, and his 
treatise will be read with profound interest. He gives it in his 
works as the explanation of the fourth branch of Universal 
Unity. 

IV. Comparative Psychology and Universal Analogy. — 
Fourier has sketched out the principles of this new Science, and 
made some practical deductions from them ; it explains the rela- 
tions between Mind and Matter, or the analogy, the correspond- 
ence existing between the phenomena of Mind — that is, ideas 
and sentiments — and the phenomena of Matter, or the creations 
in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. Many of the 
applications which he makes of these principles, that is, many of 
the analogies which he institutes between the material and spir- 
itual worlds, appear to us arbitrary and defective, while there 
are others which seem to us as true and beautiful as they are 
poetic. In any case, the principles upon which his Science of 
Analogy is based, are true beyond all question. — This Science 
explains the fifth branch of Universal Unity. 

V. Cosmology, or the Science of the Universe, that is, 
of the relations, distribution, classifica tion, functions, origin, etc., 
of the planetary bodies in the Universe. The same laws that 
govern these great bodies and the phenomena connected with 
them, govern the creations on our own planet, so that by discov- 
ering the order that reigns in the latter — which are visible and 
tangible to us — we have the Key to the order that reigns in the 
former which are beyond the reach of practical study and obser- 
vation. This is the basis upon which Fourier builds his Cosmi- 
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cal Theory. Ho proceeds from the known to the unknown, 
having implicit faith that as there is Unity op System in the Uni- 
verse, a knowledge of the distribution and order which exist in 
one sphere, reveals the order and distribution which exist in 
all other spheres. — The Cosmical Tbeoiy explains the sixth 
branch of Universal Unity. 

Fourier's Cosmogony is one of the most curious and original 
of his productions. It is characterized by the boldest and mo3t 
wonderful speculation, and considered merely as a poetic, imagi- 
rative creation, it excels in magnificence of conception any poem 
ever written by man. In this Science as in all others which 
Fourier has treated, the basis upon whicli he proceeds, the prin- 
ciples which guide him, are unquestionably true ; the deductions 
which he makes from these principles, the conclusions at which 
he arrives, being the result of his own reasoning, may be defec- 
tive or erroneous. We must therefore distinguish between the 
former and the latter, that is, between the basis on which he 
builds, and his inferences and deductions. In justice to the 
great Pioneer in these new regions of thought, the intelligent 
reader will make this distinction, and not condemn the theory of 
Universal Unity because some details may appear to him er- 
roneous or absurd. 

In connection with this subject we may remark that a knowl- 
edge of the Laws of Nature is to Reason what the possession of 
tools and implements is to the hand, furnishing it with aids which 
immeasurably increase its power and efficiency in the exploration 
and study of truth. Bacon, in his Novum Organum, treating 
of the value and importance of Method to the mind in its scien- 
tific investigations, and of the necessity of not leaving it to itself, 
unassisted as it were by mechanical aid, says : — 

" If men, for instance, had attempted mechanical labors with 
" their hands alone, and without the power and aid of instru- 
44 ments, as they have not hesitated to carry on the labors of 
" their understanding with the unaided efforts of their mind, they 
" would have been able to move and overcome but little, though 
44 they had exerted their utmost and united powers. And just to 
" pause a while on this comparison, and look into it as a mirror; 
" let us ask, if any obelisk of a remarkable size were perchance 
44 required to be removed, for the purpose of gracing a triumph or 
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' 4 any similar pageant, and men were to attempt it with their bare 
" hands, would not any sober spectator avow it to be an act of 
45 the greatest madness ? And if they should increase the nun.- 
" ber of workmen, and imagine that they could thus succeed, 
" would he not think so still more ? Nay, if not content with 
" this, they were to determine on consulting the athletic art, and 
" were to give orders for all to appear with their handt, &rrnb, 
" and muscles, regularly oiled and prepared, would he not ex- 
" claim that they were taking pains to rave by method and do- 
44 sign ? Yet men are hurried on with the same senseless energy 
44 and useless combination in intellectual matters, as long as they 
44 expect great results either from the number and agreement, cr 
44 the excellence and acuteness of their wits ; or even strengthen 
44 their minds with logic, which may be considered as an athlo.iic 
44 preparation, but yet do not desist (if we rightly consider the 
44 matter) from applying their own understandings merely with 
44 all this zeal and effort. Whilst nothing is more clear, than 
44 that in every great work executed by the hand of Man without 
44 machines or implements, it is impossible for the strength of indi- 
44 viduals to be increased, or for that of the multitude to combine." 

Bacon hoped by his Inductive Method to be able to furnish the 
mind with the tools and implements necessary to work out all the 
intricate problems of Science. He was right as far as he went ; 
but his method is only a part, a branch of the integral method ; 
it is but a single tool or instrument, competent only to a specific 
work, that of assisting and guiding the mind in the systematic 
observation and classification of facts and phenomena. The Laws 
of Order and Harmony are the complete tools and implements, 
the great machinery necessary to Reason — the complementary 
means and powers requisite for the successful investigation of the 
.System of Nature, or of Universal Truth. With the aid of this 
intellectual machinery, it can work out problems which would 
appal the Mind left to its unaided powers ; we repeat, then, that 
Laws and Principles are to the Mind what implements and 
machinery are to the Hand, increasing its power a hundred, a 
thousand fold. The advantage which Fourier possessed over 
preceding explorers in the labyrinthan regions of the Passions 
and of Social Organization, was that at the commencement of his 
i&bors, he created the tools and implements with which he was 
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to work ; that is to say, he discovered the laws and principles of 
universal distribution and organization. He did not trust to the 
researches and speculations of his own Reason; he did not 
undertake to build up the Edifice of Universal Unity with his 
unaided Intellect. He first secured the necessary implements 
and machinery, and with their aid accomplished ihc Herculean 
labor which he undertook. In all his discoveries an<* r.lans of 
organization, from the simplest to the most complex, from r,he 
details of his architectural arrangements and his system of Edu- 
cation, to the grandest generalizations in his Cosmical Theory, he 
uses the same instrumentalities, he follows and applies the same 
Laws and Principles, makes all his deductions from them, and 
takes them exclusively as his Guide. 

If many of his discoveries appear grand and magnificent, almost 
beyond the power of the human intellect, it is because he em- 
ployed means which are new and unknown. If by a careful 
study of the laws and principles with which he worked, we ob- 
tain the Key to his method of exploration, everything will then 
appear easy and natural, and the mystery of his great discoveries 
will be explained. 

We will close this general Survey of the scope and character 
of Fourier's labors with the following brief recapitulation of 
what he has accomplished : — 

1. Discovery of Nature's Laws of Distribution, Classification, 
and Organization — that is, the Laws of Universal Order and 
Harmony. 

2. Discovery of the Theory op Universal Unity, or deter- 
mination of the General Plan of Creation. 

3. Discovery of the Natural Order of Human Society, de- 
duced from the Laws of Universal Harmony ; that is. determina- 
tion of the Science of Society, necessary to guide Man in hie 
Social Career. 

4. Discovery of the Science of Man. or Theory of the Hu- 
man Passions; determination of the terrestrial Destiny of the 
Human Race. 

5. Discovery of the Science of Passional Attraction, or 
Theory of the Laws which govern the Moral Universe. 

6. Treatise on the Immortality of the Soul. 

7. Treatise on Universal Analogy and Comparative Psr 
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CHOLOGY; determination of the principles which lie at foe basis 
of this Science. 

8. Treatise on Cosmology ; determination of the guide which 
the Human Mind is to follow in studying the great phenomena of 
the Universe lying beyond the scope of observation. 



Let us now state more categorically the fundamental m-ODOsi- 
tions upon which Fourier bases his System. 
The first Proposition is : — 

That the Universe governed by Laws; that these Laws, 
fixed and immutable in their action, are the source of Order and 
Harmony in Creation : thai; it is according to them that ali rae 
elements and phenomena of the Universe, from the highest to the 
lowest, from worlds and. systems of worlds to plants and insects, 
are distributed, classified, and regulated ; and that wherever 
Harmony reigns, it is the result of the application of these 
Laws. 

The second Proposition is : — 

That Man, endowed with Reason, can discover these Laws, 
which may be called the Laws op Universal Order and Har- 
mony ; that it is his function as an intelligent being to discover 
them, and to apply them to those spheres over which he presides, 
and which it devolves upon him to organize and regulate. 

Tlie third Proposition is : — 

That when Man has discovered these Laws and applied them 
to the Organization op Society — that is, to the regulation of 
his Passions and of his Social Relations — he will establish the 
reign of Social Harmony on Earth, and realize upon it an order 
of things in unity with the Divine Plan of Order which reigns 
throughout Creation. 

Fourier claims to have discovered the Laws of Universal Or- 
der and Harmony, which he colts, in their unity, the Law op thb 
Series. He also claims to have deduced from these Laws a 
Plan of Social Organization, which he affirms to be the Natural 
on Luvixce Order of Human Society. 



II. 



fundamental propositions. 
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Man, endowed with the power of discovering and applyiig 
Laws and Principles, has a function to perform on Earth of tre 
highest importance. This function is to establish Order and Har- 
mony in the Terrestrial Sphere «.t the head of which he is placed 
and over which he presides ; thi* Ik* can do onjy by discovering 
the Laws of Divine Order, and applying them to tho regulation 
of its elements and phenomena. 

Among the departments over which Man presides and the con- 
trol of which is delegated to him, are : — 

1. The regulation of the development and action of his Pas- 
sions ; 

2. The creation of the Arts and Sciences, and the organiza- 
tion of Industry ; 

3. The establishment of social and political Laws and Insti- 
tutions ; 

4. The development and perfection of the creations in the an- 
imal and vegetable kingdoms, their proper regulation and distri- 
bution, and the establishment of order in the material world. 

The supervision and control of these and other departments 
are left to Man, and he can establish Order and Unity in them 
only by taking as his guide, those principles which are the basis 
of Order and Unity throughout Creation. 

God has created all ihc elements of the Universe with the ca- 
pacity of Harmony ; he has left to Man the task of establishing 
harmony in those which are within his domain and come under 
his control. He has created Man the Harmonist on this 
Planet, as Ha himself is the Harmonist op the Universe. 

Let us illustrate this by a few examples. God has so created 
Sounds that they are susceptible of Harmony, and has delegated 
to Man the function of harmonizing them ; this man has done 
by applying to them a branch of the laws of Universal Order. 
Fourier affirms that the Human Passions have also been created 
with the capacity of Harmony, and that the function of regula- 
ting harmoniously their play and action is left to Man, as in the 
case of Sounds, so that he can establish Passional Harmony as 
he has established Musical Harmony. In like manner. God has 
created forms and colors with the capacity of harmonic arrange- 
ment, and has delegated to Man the function of establishing har- 
mony in them , as in the other spheres we have mentioned. In 
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fact, the Earth and all the creations in its animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are destined by God for a vast Concert of Material Bar- 
monies, and he has assigned to Man their harmonic regulation, 
distribution, and arrangement. So far as Man has established 
Order and Harmony in any sphere upon which he operates — in 
Art, Science, Industry — he has done so by applying 10 it those 
regulative Principles which govern the Universe. 

This truth can not be too often repeated ; Man must learn that 
his province as an inventor, a regulator, an organizer in every 
sphere of Art, Science, and Industry, is not to devise Laws and 
Principles, but to discover and apply them ; not to create arbi- 
trary theories and systems, but to study and follow the Laws of 
Nature ; this is his great function on Earth. 

In higher spheres, order and harmony are established by a 
Power superior to Man ; in some of these spheres order now reigns, 
as, for instance, in the Solar System and in the physical organi- 
zation of the planet and its creations. The human body, for ex- 
ample, is a perfect and harmonious organism ; the same is true 
of the plants and animals ; they may be improved by human skill, 
but without changing their organic structure, which remains the 
same. 

Man, we insist, must discover the Laws of Nature and apply 
them progressively to the departments within his province, and 
which he is delegated to organize. He has discovered and ap- 
plied the Laws which govern Sounds, and created the Art of Mu- 
sic ; he has partially discovered those which regulate the Solar Sys- 
tem, and created the Science .*-f Astronomy ; he has also arrived 
at a knowledge of a portion of those which form the basis of 
Geology, Chemistry, and some other sciences. It remains for 
htm to discover the Laws of Universal Order in their integrality, 
and to apply thorn to all the spheres or departments which he 
has to organize — the passional, social, political, artistic, scien- 
tific, indr.^tri*!, etc. In respect to the Passional or Social, we 
may affirm that unless the Human Passions are out of the pale 
of Universal Order, are incapable of harmonious development 
and action, are, in a word, exceptions to the divine Scheme of 
Harmony, and inherently discordant, it is evident that they must 
have been created according to and must be regulated by the 
eternal laws and principles which govern the Universe. 
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Tho basis on which Fourier proceeds is beyond all question 
true. That the Universe is governed by fixed Laws and Princi- 
ples is a truth not only confirmed by the spontaneous intuitions of 
the human Soul, but demonstrated by Science and accepted at the 
present day by all scientific men. In fact, no progress is made 
in any departi* vu of knowledge ox in any sphere of organi- 
zation., except by proceeding on this baais. These Laws and 
rriTiemhi < .M?lxn to us the Pian of the distribution and or- 
ganization of the Universe, £*f ir. is according to them that all 
its details are ordered and arranged, and that air created things 
are made. 

Now is it not self-evident that if Human Reason can discover 
the system of Laws and Principles by which Creation is gov- 
erned, that it will have the Key, the guide to the establishment 
of absolute Order and perfect- Organization in every sphere the 
ordering and organization of v hieh devolve upon Man ? 

If the plan of Social Organization discovered by Fourier, or 
any of its details, be found erroneous, it can only be shown at 
most that he has made wrong deductions from his premises, for 
the basis upon which he builds is positive and absolute. 

Let moralists, theologians, political economists, and all others 
who condemn Fourier, if they take any real interest in the 
welfare and elevation of mankind, adopt this basis and deduce 
from it a Social Order which shall supplant the present absurd 
and incoherent system of Society, and deliver the Human Race 
from the horrible discord and misery which now reign upon the 
Earth. 

We shall enter into no details respecting the Laws of Universal 
Order ; this is a subject which would require an elaborate treatise 
by itself. Our object in the preceding remarks has been simply 
to state the following propositions : — 

1. That the Universe is governed by a system of Laws which 
are mathematical and invariable in their operation. 

2. That human reason can and must discover these Laws and 
apply them to the Organization of Society. 

3. That Fourier claims to have discovered, and we believe 
has discovered them. 

4. That the Plan of Social Organization which Fourier pro- 
poses is a J eduction from these Lawis, and is not therefore an ar- 
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bitrary, capricious creation of his intellect, but a scientific theory 
based upon the principles which govern the Universe. 

The Laws by which the various departments and phenomena 
of Creation are distributed and regulated, we have called the 
Laws of Order and Harmony, because they produce these effects 
in the Universe. 

Fourier, considering these Laws in their unity or as one su- 
preme Law, calls them, as we have before stated, the Law of 
the Series ; he does this because the distribution in Series is the 
basis of Order and Harmony in Creation. We will now make a 
short extract or two from his writings, which will present a gene- 
ral view of the subject : — 

" The Series of Groups is the order adopted by God in the dis 
4 tribuiion of the Kingdoms of Nature and of all created things 
' 4 The Naturalists in their theories and classifications have unani- 
" mously adopted this mode of distribution ; they could not have 
44 departed from it without placing themselves in contradiction with 
"Nature, and falling into confusion. The three Kingdoms — 
r< animal, vegetable, and mineral — present to us only Series of 
" Groups. The Planets themselves are distributed in Series, but 
" of a higher and more perfect order than the Kingdoms ; the 
4 latter are distributed in simple or free Series ; (the term sim- 
" pie or free signifies that the number of groups is not fixed, 
" but may vary ;) the former are distributed in compound or 
4 measured Series ; this order, more perfect than the simple, 
" is unknown to the astronomers and geometers ; it is for this 
" reason that they can not explain the cause of the distributive 
' 4 system existing in the planetary worlds — explain why God has 
4 given a greater or less number of satellites to certain planets, 
" why a ring to one and not to another, and other similar prob- 
" lems. 

" If the Human Passions and Characters were not subject 
" to distribution in Series, like the material kingdoms and 
" the planetary worlds, Man would be out of Unity with the 
" Universe ; there would be duplicity of system and incohe- 
" rence between its Material and Passional elements. If Man 
- 4 would attain to Social Unity, he should seek for the means in 

4 this Serial order which God has established throughout Crea 

4 tion. 
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"The Series is the Lever which regulates the whole Move- 
" ment of Social harmony ; the discovery of this process is the 
" means by which Man is to attain to his social Destiny; the 
"knowledge of it is the condition of Harmony on all globes. 
" The Social world can not on any Planet attain to Unity, nor 
" rise to a happy destiny, till it has discovered the mechanism 
" of the Passional Series, the discovery of which is the essential 
"task of genius." 

Fourier divides the Series into three kinds. 

1. The Simple or Free Series. — The number of component 
parts or elements in this Series is not fixed but may vary. The 
Kingdoms of Nature are distributed according to this order; 
hence we find in one genus or family of animals or plants, ten spe- 
cies; in another, fifteen; another, twenty — and so on. 

2. The Compound or Measured Series. — In this Series, the 
number of component parts or elements is fixed and invariable. 
In Music, for example, which is of the Measured Order, the num- 
ber of notes in the Gamut — which are the parts or elements of 
the Series — is fixed and unchangeable; in the Diatonic gamut, 
they are seven — in the Chromatic, twelve. In like manner, 
measure, rhythm, etc. in this Harmony are regulated by fixed 
numbers. 

3. The Mixed Series: — This Series is a compound of, or a 
cross between the Free and the Measured Series. 

A good illustration of this subject is found in literary composi- 
tion ; Prose represents the Simple or Free Series, Poetry the 
Measured Series, and Blank-verse the Mixed Series. 

The Passions of the Soul with their effects — the characters, 
tastes, and inclinations of men — are, like all the higher creations 
of God, distributed in Measured Series, and are regulated in their 
play and action by this order ; hence they tend instinctively to 
the Measured Order in the external world, as it corresponds to 
their natural mode of activity, to their wants and attractions. 
" The Passional System is an echo of all the accords established 
" in Nature; or, rather, Nature is the echo and emblem of the 
"Passions, for God, in order to create the Universe according to 
"the laws of eternal justice, must have depicted Himself in Cre- 
" ation, and consequently have depicted in it the twelve Passions, 
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" which are his essence, and the play of those Passions in all 
" their possible developments." 

We quote in this connection the following striking passage 
from Fourier in which he shows the intuitive tendency of the 
Soul to Measured Harmonies, and the employment of the Meas- 
ured Order in the government of the Universe. 

" Whence comes the universal taste in all nations and among 
" all races for whatever is regulated by the Measured Series — 
" for poetry, for music, for the dance — which are measured har- 
" monies applied to language, to sound, and to movement ? These 
"measured harmonies are found even among the most savage 
" tribes ; they spring up as by instinct in regions where the in- 
" clemency of the climate would seem calculated to destroy all 
" the illusions of art. Among the ices of the North, we find the 
"native bards cultivating poetry, music, and the dance, and in 
" our own time the Ossianic Muse still gives delight to the most 
"polished nations. The rude Savages of Northern Siberia, 
" people more like brutes than men, have also their imperfect 
" verse, their coarse music, and their grotesque dances ; the 
"art of measured harmonies is on a level with their Social con- 
dition, but it still exists, and is everywhere an accompaniment 
" and support of religion. Among Savages, the rude tribute of 
" measured art is offered in homage to the Divinity, while in 
" Civilized nations, harmonies, poetic, vocal, and instrumental, 
" contribute to the lustre of all religious solemnities. The dance, 
"which was formerly admitted among the rites of Religion, fig- 
"ures among them no longer. Is not this omission the effect of 
"corruption rather than of reverence? The Psalmist danced 
"before the Ark of the Covenant; David, then, thought the 
"dance an homage worthy of the Creator. If David was de- 
ceived as to the honors which should be rendered to the 
" Deity, how is it that our modern religions address to God no 
"other praises than those which come from the muse of this 
" Poet-King, who thought that, in the offerings of holy joy and 
" pious fervor, the dance should be united before the altar with 
"music and poetry. Everything connected with measured har- 
"mony becomes worthy of our respect as an act of union with 
"Divinity. It is already said that poetry is the language of the 
"gods; this is a truth of sentiment as well as of reason. The 
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" Lyric bard is looked upon by us as a being in communion with 
" Divinity ; we would have him address the gods as one with 
"them — would have him act upon and move the most inflexible 
"of deities, as we read in the following noble strophe of the 
" French Pindar: — 



44 C'eet ainei qu' au-delll de la fatale barque 
Ma voix adoucirait de l'orgneilleti8e parque 

L'impitoyable loi ; 
LachSsis apprendrait & devenir sensible, 
Et le doable ciseaa de f>a sceur inflexible 



" This privilege of the Divine language, this power of commu- 
"nion with the gods which is given to us by Poetry and Music, 
" a power which belongs to all measured harmonies, is truly an 
" inspiration of God, who manifests himself especially in meas- 
ured harmonies, in which he delights — as we see in his most 
" sublime work, in the harmony of the planets, which, despite the 
" inconceivable rapidity of their movement, are so regular in their 
" gravitation that our globe traverses every year more than two 
"hundred millions of leagues within a given minute. 

" The principal measured harmonies known to man are the 
" Mathematical and the Musical. Hence these are preeminently 
" the Divine language ; Mathematics by exactness, Music by 
"harmony. Now if the Human Passions were excluded from 
" this system of measured harmony, which in our eyes is the seal 
"of Divine Order in the material world, where would be the 
" Unity of system in the Universe ? So long as we fail to recog- 
"nise the spirit of God in Material harmonies, we are unworthy 
" of knowing his designs in respect to Passional harmonies, in 
" which the Measured Order should especially reign since the Pas- 
" sions are the portion of the Universe most identified with God. 

" We should have foreseen the destiny of the Passional World 
"from observing the rigorous exactitude which God observes in 
"all measured movements. Measure must have been of great 
" value in his eyes for him to have restricted the planets to rota- 
tions and orbits so exact that they traverse thousands of mil- 
lions of leagues within a given minute. And from this regu- 
" larity in the sidereal system we may judge how impassioned 
" God must be for precision of movement and for the general 
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"combination of motors and their effects. We have scarcely a 
"finer example of this, after the harmony of the Planets, than is 
"found in the harmony of Sounds. 

" Music is for Man an abridgment of the system of Universal 
" Harmony, a faithful picture of the play of the Measured Series, 
"which operate only by masses of groups, arranged in octaves, 
"like musical sounds. Men should have perceived long ago, 
"that there was some divine revelation, some speaking analogy 
" in Music — the true language of collective harmony in the ma- 
"terial world — and that if Man is destined to discover the 
" laws of Passional Harmony, he should seek its emblems and 
" rules in the harmonies of music, which must coincide with all 
" the harmonies, Material and Passional, of the Universe ; if this 
"were not so, we could not conceive unity of system in the Uni- 
verse, or in the designs of God." 



SOCIAL INFANCY OF THE EACE. — THE LAW OF CAREERS. 

Every created thing in the Universe, from the least to the 
greatest, from the plant or insect to worlds or systems of w T orlds, 
passes through a Career — that is to say, through certain stages 
of existence, which constitute the course of its finite life. This 
is a self-evident proposition, requiring no demonstration ; for a 
created thing is necessarily a finite thing, and that which is finite 
must have a beginning, a middle, and an end, and these imply 
necessarily a Career, with an ascending and a descending move- / 
ment, or ascending and descending phases of life. 

The three great stages of a Career, namely, the 

Beginning, Middle, End, 

are analogous in living organisms to 

Birth and Infancy, Maturity, Decline and Death. 

This Law of Careers is of universal application. It is true, 
in the first place, of all the creations we see around us on the 
planet — mineral, vegetable, and animal. Geology shows that 
it must also be true of the Globe itself, demonstrating that it 
has gone through a great epoch of primitive formation, and that 
it must consequently have had a Beginning; having had a begin- 
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ning, it must have an End, for a beginning implies finiteness, and 
finiteness implies termination. The observations of astronomy 
indicate that certain stars have disappeared — that is, have had 
an end — that different nebulae are in different stages of devel- 
opment or formation, and that comets are probably embryonic 
stellar bodies; all these facts go to the support of the proposi- 
tion that every created, Finite Thing goes through a Career, and 
passes successively — unless some accident interrupts its course 
— through the phases of infancy, growth, maturity, decline, and 
dissolution. 

Life is Movement and Development. Every created thing is 
endowed with a spark of the universal active Principle, called 
Life ; even the mineral exists by virtue of some magnetic force 
which binds its particles together. Life, engendering movement, 
gives rise to Careers, and in passing through careers develops 
itself in the concrete, that is to say, unfolds or manifests its qual- 
ities, attributes, and phenomena, in positive existence. 

As it is important that the reader should have a clear idea 
of what constitutes a Career, ana of the phases of life which 
enter into it, we will take the career of some one finite creation 
as a pattern or model of careers in general, for according to the 
law of Unity of System in the Universe, the same principles lie 
at the basis of all organizations. As the Career of Man is the 
most familiar to us, we will take that as our model. 



CAREER OF MAN. 

. Primitive or Embryonic Development . . Formation in the "Womb. 

1st or Ascending Ti*ansition Birth and Infancy. 

1st Phase of Life . . Growth Childhood and Youth. 

2d Transition Puberty. 

2d Phase of Life . . Development . . . Adolescence. 

Apogee of Life— Full Development . . Manhood. 

3d Phase of Life . . Decline Mature Age. 

3d Transition Loss of Virility. 

4th Phase of Life . . Decrepitude. . . . Senility. 

Wi or Descending Transition .... Decay and Death. 

Decomposition of the Body Dissolution 

By studying these Phases in the Career of Man, the reader will 
have a type or model of all careers in the Universe ; they may 
vary somewhat in their characteristics, as, for example, in the 
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number and duration of phases and transitions, but the principles 
on which they are based are the same, as are also the principal 
stages of development, which are, 1st, Embryonic Formation ; 
2d, Infancy ; 3d, Maturity ; 4th, Decline and Decay; 5th, Death 
and Dissolution. An example or twa will illustrate the analogy 
existing between the above Model and other care-ers. The for- 
mation of the chicken in the egg, requiring twenty-one days, is 
the period of embryonic development ; the breaking of the egg 
and the appearance of the chicken ave the first Transition — 
birth. For the plant or tree, the sprouting of the seed in the 
earth and the formation of the root, constitute the period of its 
embryonic development ; the shooting of the sprout above ground 
into the air, is the first Transition or birth ; the epoch at which it 
first begins to flower or bear fruit is the period of its second as- 
cending Transition, corresponding to puberty in man ; that at 
which it ceases to flower or bear fruit corresponds to the third 
Transition in his career. 

Proceeding from the known to the unknown, from that which 
lies within the scope of our observation to that which lies bo- 
yond it, let us apply the Law of Careers to our Globe. AVe 
shall find in so doing that the great geological period which 
preceded the creation of the species now inhabiting the Earth, 
was the period of embryonic formation and development ; the 
epoch at which the present creation took place marked a Tran- 
sition for the Globe corresponding to birth in man, while the pe- 
riod that has elapsed since this creation, is the period of Infancy 
and Childhood. 

This Law of Careers applies to collective Beings like the Hu- 
man Race, as to single Beings like the individual Man. 
Now the important points we wish to establish are : — 

1. That the Human Race must pass through a Social Career 
corresponding to the Organic Career of the individual, and that 
it has its Social infancy, growth, maturity, decline, and old age, 
corresponding to these 'periods in the life of Man ; and 

2. That the Human Race is now in the phase of its Social 
Infancy and Childhood. 

The Human Eace is a collective, continuous, progressive Whole, 
multiplying from a few couples, spreading over the Globe, devel- 
oping its powers, and acquiring and accumulating knowledge, 
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experience, and resources, from generation to generation, as it 
progresses in time and expauds in space. 

That the Race is a Collective Being, is ONE, is proved by the 
fact that the association of all the members composing it, that 
their united intelligence and power, their cooperation and concert 
of action, are necessary to the fulfilment of the functions which 
it has to perform on the Earth. That it is a Progressive Being is 
proved by the fact that the inventions, discoveries, creations and 
experience of one age or epoch are transmitted to succeeding 
ages or epochs, that the Race thus grows in knowledge and power, 
and that the knowledge and experience it possesses at any one 
period are the fruit of all its past labors. 

The individuals composing the Race appear and disappear by 
birth and death on the scene of life, but the Race remains and 
advances in its unity through successive ages ; its onward move- 
ment gives rise to the great Humanitary Career of which we are 
speaking. 

Let us now point out some of the analogies existing between the 
Career of the Individual and that of the Race, and deduce from 
them the present stage or phase of development of the latter, or 
the part of its career through which it is now passing. (The reader 
will observe that in the above Table we have given the physical ca- 
reer of the Individual, and it is with that that we compare the So- 
cial Career of the Race ) The career of the Individual is one of 
Organic growth and development ; that of the Race is one of Social 
growth and development ; the former consists in creating, devel- 
oping, and perfecting a Physical organization ; thelatter, in cre- 
ating, developing, and perfecting a Social organization. This 
consists in creating the elements of Society — that is to say, in 
discovering and perfecting the processes of Industry and the 
Arts and Sciences, which are necessary to the material power 
and the enlightenment of the Race — and in organizing social, 
political, and religious institutions, which are necessary to the 
regulation of its collective interests, labors, and social life. 

We make our comparison between the Career of the Race in 
developing and perfecting a Social Organization and the Career 
of the Individual in developing and Perfecting a Physical Organ- 
ization, because there is analogy or unity of process between the 
discovery and establishment of true institutions — industrial, edu- 
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cational, political, social, religious, etc. — and the formation and 
development of the various parts of the body ; social institutions 
are the instrumentalities, the means of the Social development of 
the Eace, as physical organs are the instrumentalities, the means 
of the mental development of the Individual. The Intellect and 
Passion of the Race invent and create Industry, Art, Science, 
Laws and Institutions, which are parts of the Social Machine, as 
the vital force of the Individual, or the principle of life, forms 
organs, members, etc., which are parts of the physical machine. 

Let us now proceed to point out the indications we have of the 
Social Infancy and Childhood of the Race ; they are, 

1. The condition of Industry and Science. 

2. Reign of Social Incoherence. 

3. Reign of Evil on Earth. 

4. Development of the Passions in their lower Degrees. 

5. Absence of historical records and monuments of great an- 
tiquity. 

I. Condition of Industry and Science. — Before entering 
upon this subject, a few preliminary explanations are necessary. 

Two characteristics of the phase of Infancy and Childhood in 
the career of all beings, individual and collective, are Weakness 
and Ignorance. In the career of the individual Man, the Weak- 
ness attendant upon this phase is a consequence of the undeveloped 
condition of the body and the inability of the will to manage and 
control it; in the career of the collective being called .the Human 
Race, it is a consequence of the undeveloped condition of Indus- 
try, that is to say, of the non-possession of tools, implements, and 
machinery, and a knowledge of the processes of agriculture, 
manufactures, etc. A fully- developed and well-organized system 
of Industry is to the Human Race what a fully- developed and 
well-organized physical frame is to the Individual Soul; when the 
Race has a complete and perfect Industrial Organization through 
which to operate on Nature and create material wealth, it will 
be in the same position as the Soul which has a complete and 
perfect Physical Organization through which to act and fulfil its 
material destiny ; the absence of such an organization in either 
case indicates that the being is in the phase of Childhood, in the 
early period of its Career. 
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The Ignorance of the Eace results from its not having discov- 
ered the Sciences, which are necessary to guide and enlighten it in 
its Social Career and to explain to it the plans and phenomena 
of Creation. Science constitutes the intelligence and wisdom of 
the Eace as Industrial Machinery constitutes its physical power 
and efficiency ; the former is for it, so to say, a Second Beason, 
created by the combined intellectual labor of all the members of 
the Eace, and multiplying immensely the powers of the Individ- 
ual Eeason, as the latter, in the same sense, is a Second Physical 
Organization, multiplying indefinitely the powers of the Individ- 
ual Organization. 

It follows from the above that by studying and determining the 
degree of development which Industry and Science have at- 
tained, we can determine the phase of the Social Career of the 
Eace. 

Four different Societies, so far as History preserves the record, 
have been established on our Globe, namely, the Nomadic or 
Savage, the Patriarchal, the Barbaric, and the Civilized. The 
advanced Nations of the Earth are now living in the fourth Soci- 
ety, called Civilization. These four Social Periods enter into and 
form a part of the Social Infancy and Childhood of the Eace, as 
a glance at the State of Industry and Science in each will show. 

STATE OF INDUSTRY AND SCIENCE IN THE FOUR SOCIAL 



1. Nomadic or Savage. — Inertia, Eepugnance to Labor and 
Mental Exertion. Eefusal to engage in Industry and Science ; 
non-development of both. Hunting and Fishing the only means 
of livelihood. Eeign of Poverty and Ignorance. Complete In- 
tellectual Night. 

2. The Patriarchal. — Dawn of Industry and of Mental 
Activity. Exercise of Pastoral Industry; raising of flocks and 
herds. Prosecution of a few elementary branches of mechanics, 
without machinery. Eeign of Poverty and Superstition. 

3. The Barbaric. — Primary development of Agriculture and 
Manufactures. Dawn of Science. General prosecution of In- 
dustry by the masses, and their initiation into Labor through 
physical coercion, that is, Slavery. Commencement of the use of 
tools, implements, and machinery. First exercise of the Eeason- 
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ing Faculties. Study of some of the phenomena of Nature, and 
of a few of the elementary Sciences. Reign of Poverty, Super- 
stition, Fanaticism, and Brutality. 

4. The Civilized. — Development of Industry on a large 
scale ; its prosecution through Poverty or indirect Coercion. 
Invention of machinery and its application to Manufactures. 
Employment of one of the forces of Nature — Steam — in Indus- 
try. Discovery of the Art of Navigation ; creation of the means 
of rapid transportation. Commencement of analytical thought 
and observation. Empirical development of the Physical Sci- 
ences. Eeign of Poverty and Ignorance among the masses. Tol- 
erance in Eeligious and Scientific matters 

Leaving aside the three first Societies, let us examine the con- 
dition of Industry and Science in the present Social Order, called 
Civilization, which is the most advanced. The majority of men 
in this Order, struck with the inventions and discoveries that 
have been made in Mechanics, the means of Locomotion, and the . 
Sciences, and dazzled by comparing the progress of Civilization 
with the stagnation existing in the other Societies, imagine that 
the Human Pace has arrived at a high degree of perfection in 
all departments, has reached all but the climax of Industrial and 
Scientific perfection, and that it is consequently in its maturity 
or period of full development. This superficial idea is not pecu- 
liar to the present epoch, but has been entertained in every age. 
The great majority of men have always supposed that the degree 
of perfection attained was the highest degree of perfection pos- 
sible. This prejudice was as prevalent before the great improve- 
ments in Industry and Science had been made, before the in- 
vention of machinery, of printing; before the application of 
steam; before railroads, telegraphs, etc., and before the discov- 
eries in Astronomy, Chemistry, and other sciences, as it is at the 
present day. 

Having made these preliminary explanations, let us now point 
out the present imperfect condition of Industry and Science as a 
proof that the Pace is in the early phase of its Social Career. 

I. Industry. — It is but a century since the really great im- 
provements which now exist in machinery began to be made, and 
it is only to Manufactures that mechanical power has been ap- 
plied to any extent. In Agriculture — the basis of the whole 
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Industrial System — it is almost unknown, and this primary 
branch of Human Industry is prosecuted in nearly as rude and 
imperfect a manner as it was ages since. In Locomotion, the 
steamboat and railroad are inventions of our own day, showing 
that up to a very recent date this department was in a state of 
complete infancy. 

A peremptory proof that Industry is in an imperfect and un- 
developed state, is that it does not produce enough to secure the 
physical well-being of all the members of Society. The masses 
are poor, are badly housed, badly clothed, and badly fed. It 
can not be replied to this, that the rich absorb so large a portion 
of the wealth created by Industry that there is very little left for 
the masses, for if the total product of the three most advanced 
Civilized Nations— France, England, and the United States — 
were divided equally among the population of these countries, it 
would average for each individual, in the first-named country, but 
about thirteen cents a day; in the second, eighteen ; and in the # 
third, twenty-five. This shows the meagre results of Industry in 
the present Social Order; production should be increased at 
least tenfold to secure a degree of prosperity proportional to the 
legitimate wants of Man. 

Ascending to considerations of a more comprehensive charac- 
ter, we find that Industry is not organized; that is to say, that 
no general order and method, no general unity of plan exist in its 
prosecution ; there is no concerted action, no association (with 
the exception of a few Joint-Stock Companies), no direct commu- 
nication, no unity of interest between its different branches — Agri- 
culture, Manufactures, Commerce, and Bauking ; on the con- 
trary, opposition of interests and general antagonism exist be- 
tween them, and they wage against each other a war of specula- 
tion, spoliation, and fraud, giving rise to the reign of universal 
anarchy in the great field of Industrial activity. The various 
departments of Labor, and business operations generally, are 
prosecuted incoherently, fragmentarily, wastefully, and often ig- 
norantly and blindly by individuals, while selfishness, distrust, and 
duplicity of action animate all parties and add to the general 
confusion. These facts, which are notorious, demonstrate that 
Industry is in an incoherent, unorganized state, and that the pro- 
ductive powers of the Race are not directed with wisdom, order, 
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and unity of purpose to their legitimate ends, namely, the crea- 
tion of the means of its collective prosperity, its material happi- 
ness and grandeur, and to the execution of the great works which 
devolve upon Man as Overseer of the Glohe. This imperfect and 
incoherent state of Industry furnishes us with the first proof that 
the Human Eace is in the Phase of its Social Childhood. 

Science. — Science, still more than Industry, is in an imper- 
fect, undeveloped state. The branches most advanced — the 
Positive or Physical Sciences — are, with the exception to a cer- 
tain extent of Mathematics and Astronomy, in the purely empir- 
ical phase — that is, are but collections of facts, observations, 
experiments, and special analyses, presenting mere systems of 
external classification, without any theory of general laws and 
principles ; in a word, they explain Effects without giving any 
theory of Causes, On the other hand, the abstract and ethical 
Sciences, those relating to the Universe, to Man, to Society — 
such as Cosmogony, Theology, Anthropology, Moral Philosophy 
— are mere speculative, arbitrary theories, that is, mere generali- 
zations, evolved for the most part by the Imagination, and un- 
supported by any positive data, by any careful observation or 
close analysis. They are in a vague and purely speculative state, 
and are characterized by puerile and infantine conceptions which 
bring them into discredit among scientific men. 

There are many new Sciences that remain to be discovered, 
and the existence of which is hardly suspected. The Science 
most important to Man — namely, Sociology, or the Science of 
Society — has been mooted only in the present century ; it is 
consequently in its early stage of development, and it has been 
associated with so many absurd schemes and visionary plans that 
it is looked upon with distrust by all classes. 

There is no Unity in the Sciences ; the chain that binds them 
together, the common basis upon which they all rest, is unknown 
to the scientific world. This basis is to be found in the laws of 
Universal Order, which underlie the varied phenomena of Crea- 
tion — laws which, in distributing, coordinating, classifying these 
phenomena, and regulating their movement, succession, and de- 
velopment, explain the Unity of the Universe, and as a conse- 
quence the Unity of the Sciences which treat of its various de- 
partments or branches. 
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Not only the Sciences themselves, but the methods by which 
they are prosecuted, are in an imperfect and infantine state ; for 
when we observe the mode of action of the mind in studying the 
Positive or Physical Sciences on the one hand, and the Abstract 
or Speculative Sciences on the other, we find that it operates in 
two opposite directions, that it is engaged in two one-sided and 
exclusive processes of thought. In the first case, it occupies it- 
self exclusively with minute analyses and the observation of ma- 
terial facts and phenomena, aiming at nothing but an experimen- 
tal knowledge of the subject of which it treats, and leaving aside 
Laws and Principles : in the second case, it engages in mere 
generalizations, in systematizing imperfect observations, and in 
speculating on vague ideas and intuitions. Thus we have empir- 
ical observation and minute analysis of facts on the one hand, 
and vague generalizations without facts or analytic observation 
on the other. 

The imperfect state of the known Sciences, the absence of 
Unity in them, the number of sciences still undiscovered, and the 
one-sided development and activity of the human mind, furnish 
another demonstration of the Social Childhood of the Race. 

II. Reign of Social Incoherence on the Earth, or exist- 
ence of different systems of Society, with conflicting customs, 
laws, and institutions, giving rise to national antipathies, jeal- 
ousies, enmities, and wars. This incoherence is the result of 
the Social Ignorance and Inexperience of the Race, and as Ig- 
norance and Inexperience are accompaniments of Infancy and 
Childhood, they furnish another proof that Mankind is in the 
early phase of its Social Career. If this be not so, if Social dis- 
cord and incoherence are the natural and permanent state of 
Mankind, are to last through all time, what idea must we form 
of the wisdom of the Author of this world, and of the order of 
things that he has established in it ? We can find no satisfactory 
explanation of the cause of the Social Evils that exist on our 
Globe except in the fact that the Human Race is in the early pe- 
riod of its Social Career — that it is, like all beings in the state 
of Infancy and Childhood, without knowledge and experience, 
and that it is subject in consequence to Error ; — the poverty, ig- 
norance, discord, and war, which now fill the Earth are the fruits 
of this Error. 
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The Human Eace can not establish a true Social Order on 
Earth, securing the reign of political, social, and religious Unity, 
except on condition — 

1. Of creating the Elements of Society ; these elements 
are Industry, the Arts and Sciences: Humanity can no more 
construct a true Social Order without these elements than the 
individual Man can construct an edifice without the requisite 
building materials. 

2. Of discovering the Science of Society ; this science is 
necessary to guide Humanity in the complex work of Social Or- 
ganization, and in fulfilling the important functions which de- 
volve upon it on the Earth. On every Globe, as on ours, Social 
discord and incoherence must necessarily reign until these two 
conditions are fulfilled, that is to say until the elements of the 
Social Organization are created, and the Science of that Organi- 
zation is discovered. 

The different systems of Society which the Human Race has 
established on Earth — the Nomadic or Savage, the Patriarchal, 
the Barbaric, and the Civilized — are so many experiments which 
it has made in Social Organization, so many steps in the path of 
Social progress. Notwithstanding the rise and fall of Nations, 
which appear to the world like so many advance and retrograde 
movements in the Social Career, so many temporary successes 
and failures — leading to the belief that the Race is to move for- 
ever in a Circle — there has been a continued and unbroken 
progress from the earliest period down to the present day. 
Even the Middle Ages, which appear dark and confused in com- 
parison with the period of Greek and Roman Civilization, adorned 
by Art and Literature, were in advance of that period by a 
higher development of the sentiments of justice and philanthropy, 
and by the transformation of Slavery into the more lenient and 
humane system of Serfdom. 

Thus the Human Race, continually progressing, advances 
through the ages toward a state of social Unity, Order, and 
Harmony ; but to arrive at this state, it must pass through cer- 
tain periods of social experiment, apprenticeship, and initiation ; 
it must study and learn, as the individual Man must study and 
learn, and acquire knowledge and experience as he must acquire 
kzio wledge and experience. The history of the past is the his- 
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tory of the social initiation and apprenticeship of the Race. 
AVlien it has acquired the necessary resources and experience, 
it will establish a true and unitary system of Society on the 
globe, and inaugurate the Reign of Social Order and Harmony; 
this will mark the transition of the Race from the period of So- 
cial Childhood to that of Social Adolescence, 

The Social Mechanism being a Whole, composed of parts or 
branches — the Industrial, the Administrative, the Religious, 
etc. — if incoherence reigns in the whole, it must reign as a con- 
sequence in the parts ; having spoken of the incoherence which 
prevails in two of the branches, we will add a few remarks upon 
the incoherence which reigns in the third branch — Religion. 

Leaving aside the rude religions of the Savage, Patriarchal, 
and Barbaric Societies, which require no criticism, is it not evi- 
dent that the multitude of Sects into which the most advanced 
religion, Christianity, is divided, with their incoherent and antag- 
onist doctrines and dogmas, is a demonstration that no Criterion 
of Certainty, no Standard of absolute Truth in religious matters 
exists — that is, no Positive Science of Gob and of his scheme 
of Providence ? Had the Human Mind discovered the laws and 
principles which govern Creation and, by their aid, penetrated 
the theory of Universal Unity and the Plan of Divine Provi- 
dence, it would have arrived at a Science of the Absolute, at 
a Positive Theology. As a consequence, all incoherent, con- 
flicting, and antagonist theories and opinions in the domain of 
Religion would have disappeared, as they have in the sciences 
which have arrived at a Positive state, such as Mathematics 
and Astronomy. In these Sciences — which are called Positive, 
because they are based on certain branches of the Laws of Uni- 
versal Order — we do not find opposite opinions and theories up- 
held by different learned bodies — one, for example, maintaining 
the theory of the rotation of the Sun round the Earth, and another 
that of the rotation of the Earth round the Sun, as was the case 
within less than three centuries, when men like Galileo and 
Bacon held opposite opinions on this subject. There is absolute 
unity of opinion on the fundamental problems of these two sci- 
ences ; Catholic and Protestant, and the Pagan with them, be- 
lieve alike in the sphericity of the Earth and its rotation round 
the sun ; they accept with the same unanimitv the theorems of 
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Mathematics ; two and two make four, the world over. When 
Human Reason more advanced, shall have discovered a Positive 
Theology, based like the Positive Sciences on the laws of Uni- 
versal Order, the Human Race will accept it unanimously as they 
now accept the fundamental principles of Mathematics and As- 
tronomy ; it will then establish on the Earth ONE RELIGION, 
with the reign of Religious Unity, as, by the discovery of a Pos- 
itive Social Science, it will establish One Social System with 
the reign of Social Unity. 

IK. Reign of Evil on Earth. — In offering this third proof 
of the Social Childhood of the Race, we shall enter at the same 
time upon an examination of the Cause of Evil, and explain the 
reason of its existence on earth. 

This important and intricate problem is one which has occupied 
and bewildered the human mind for ages, and has given rise to 
endless controversies and to the most contradictory theories and 
opinions. The problem is as far from being solved as ever, for 
men are still discussing it — still seeking new theories for its so- 
lution. 

The main reason why the human mind has been so much misled 
on this question, is that it has committed the error of supposing 
that the past and present false state of things on the Earth is the 
true, natural, and permanent condition of the Race ; that Pov- 
erty, Ignorance, Oppression, War, are to be forever the lot of 
Man ; holding this belief, men have been obliged logically to seek 
for some explanation that would reconcile the reign of Order, of 
Good in the general scheme of Creation, with the reign of Pis- 
order, of Evil on our globe — reconcile the goodness and wisdom 
of God, of the Creative Power which called Man and the Planet 
into existence, with the reign of social misery and d.^cord on 
Earth. Had Human Reason discovered and applied the Law of 
Careers, had it risen to the conception that the past few thou- 
sand years of human existence on the Planet form but a part, a 
fragment of the great Social Career of Mankind — a conception 
not so very difficult — it would have been led to study and de- 
termine through what portion of its Social Career the Human 
Race has been passing up to the present time ; and would have 
discovered that it was the initial or transitional Phase, and that 
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the Evil which has existed during this Phase is a natural and un- 
avoidable result of the social imperfection and non-development 
attendant upon it. 

Among the theories of the cause of Evil which have been put 
forth, the one most commonly accepted is that of the primitive 
Disobedience and Pali of Man. Man, this theory assumes, was 
created Good, but using his free will, he disobeyed the commands 
of God, fell from his original state, incurred the Divine wrath, en- 
tailed upon his Race imperfection and sin, and thus ushered into 
the world the reign of Evil. With this doctrine is coupled the 
idea that this Earth is a place of trial and probation, and that the 
final solution of the mystery of the present life with all its suffer- 
ings, is adjourned to another world. 

On the other hand, the Skeptic, who believes that the Universe 
is governed by Chance, holds that Man is an essentially imper- 
fect creation (as well might be the case with so complex a being 
if he were created without system) and that the cause of Evil 
is to be found in the inherent imperfection of Human Nature. 

Others, again, of a stern and ascetic character, believe that 
life is a combat, that Man is to be developed and disciplined only 
in the battle of life, that his greatness and dignity consist in 
achieving victories over adverse circumstances, that without the 
existence of Evil, Man would have no opportunity to develop his 
powers or to exercise his virtues. 

A fourth party hold that Evil is Perversion — that Man is de- 
praved but not inherently, that he is progressing through trials 
and experiments to a higher and better state. This opinion pre- 
vails among the more liberal religious sects, and is an approxi 
mation to the truth. 

Various other theories of a similar character exist, but it is 
unnecessary to describe them, as our object is simply to present 
to the mind of the reader the most current opinions, that he may 
compare them with the solution which we shall offer of this great 
problem. 

In studying the Laws of Nature, and particularly the Law of 
Careers — the Law which governs the course and development 
of the Life and Movement of finite creations — we arrive at once 
at a simple, natural, conclusive explanation of the great problem 
of evil ; this explanation is : — 
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That Evil is inherent and- unavoidable in the two transitional 
Phases which exist at the Beginning and End of Careers, and 
that it is an effect of the incomplete and imperfect development 
attendant upon the First of these two Phases, and of the decay 
and dissolution attendant upon the Second. 

These two Phases are in a state of Divergence with the great 
Central or Organic Period, which occupies the main portion of 
the Career ; Evil is natural, is essential to these transitional 
stages, and as a general rule is restricted to them. 

During the course of the transitional Phases at the Beginning 
and End of every created thing, the natural Organism not 
being formed on the one hand, or being in the course of decay 
and dissolution on the other, the Law which governs the Organ- 
ism, and which is the Source of Order, of Good, is in the one case 
not yet in force, and in the other interrupted or suspended. 

Let us illustrate this by a practical example drawn from the 
Career of the Individual Man. 

In the Career of Man, Infancy and Childhood constitute the 
first or ascending transitional Phase of life — the period of for- 
mation and early development. Old age and decrepitude con- 
stitute the last or descending transitional Phase — the period of 
decay and dissolution. It is in these two phases or periods that 
we find, as a necessary consequence of the imperfect condition 
of the organism, physical and mental debility, helplessness, dis- 
ease, suffering, etc., which constitute for the Individual a state 
of evil. In the first transitional phase, he is subject to many 
physical derangements and maladies — such as teething, hooping- 
cough, and other infantile diseases — from which mature age is 
exempt ; he is also weak, helpless, ignorant, and subject to acci- 
dents and errors of all kinds. 

As the individual grows up, the body and mind are developed, 
and he acquires strength and intelligence ; his body becomes ac- 
customed to the elements of Nature around it, to the air which it 
is to breathe, the food on which it is to live, the climate which 
it is to inhabit, etc. ; he outgrows the diseases of Infancy, and 
acquires a vigor which enables him to resist the antagonist influ- 
ences of the outward world ; his will drills the physical organ- 
ism and renders it the pliant and obedient instrument of the 
mind ; the intellect is developed, and he enters upon a career of 
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health, strength, and knowledge, which is the true and natural 
state of Man — the state of Good. The physical and mental de- 
velopment thus acquired renders him an independent, self-acting, 
self-determining being, capable of fulfilling his function and des- 
tiny on the Earth. 

The first transitional phase — that of Infancy — passed through, 
the Individual enters upon a relatively long career of existence 
extending from Childhood to Old Age, which is a period of full 
and harmonious development — of complete organization ; he 
passes through this period possessing health, vigor, and intelli- 
gence (provided he does not violate the laws of his nature) until 
he reaches old age, when the physical frame worn out by long 
exercise, begins to decay ; it then loses its power, its vital force 
of reaction, and becomes liable again, at the close of the career, 
to debility, disease and suffering; the mind, also exhausted, loses 
its vigor and its capacity of consecutive reasoning. This last 
stage of life, which .is one of decrepitude and decay, forms the 
descending Transitional Phase in the career of the Individual. 

Now, in studying the question of Good and Evil in the Career 
of Man — who is a little world within himself, to which the laws 
of Nature apply as to the great Universe of which he is a part — 
we shall find that Evil — that is weakness, ignorance, incapacity, 
disease, pain, suffering — reigns during the two transitional 
Phases of life, is a consequence of and natural and essential to 
them, while Good — that is, health, vigor, intelligence, capacity 
— reigns during the long intermediate or middle period of life. 
This intermediate period, provided life has its natural course, 
occupies from seven-eighths to fifteen-sixteenths of the Career. 
If Evil is found in this long period, in the natural, harmonic phase 
of the Career, it is accidental, unnatural, unessential, and there- 
fore avoidable ; it is a result either of the violation of the laws 
of his being, or of his living in a social world which is in a tran 
sitional state, and which reacts upon him, deranges the course of 
his organic career, and as a consequence involves him in its dis- 
orders and evils. 

Now if God would do away with Evil, he would have to do 
away with Transitions — that is, with the Phases of Formation 
and Dissolution ; he would have to do away in the Career of Man 
with Infancy and Old Age — would have to abolish Birth and 
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Death. To save Man from the imperfection and suffering attend- 
ant upon the first and last periods of life, he would have to cre- 
ate him fully developed, in a state of maturity, with a complete 
physical and mental organization, possessing vigor and intelligence, 
and maintain him forever in that state. To abolish Evil univers- 
ally, the same course would have to be pursued with all finite 
creations ; the consequence would be that Change, Variety, Move- 
ment, and as a consequence the Process of Creation would have 
to cease — that in fact Life in the Universe would become fixed 
and stationary, and the Universe itself a great petrifaction. 

Let us now state the principle in its abstract form, after which 
we will examine it in its application to the Race. 

Every Created thing being Finite, living in time and space, 
must have a Beginning, a Middle, and an End ; having a Begin- 
ning, a Middle, and an End, it must go through a Career. At 
the Beginning of the Career there must be a period of formation 
and primary development ; at the End there must be a period of 
decay and dissolution. The central portion of the Career is one 
of full development and organization ; this we will call the nat- 
ural, organic, or harmonic phase of the Career — the true and 
natural state of the finite Creation. The process of formation 
and early development precedes the Organic Phase ; the period 
of decay and dissolution follows it. The two transitional epochs 
of formation and dissolution, differing from and being in opposi- 
tion, in many respects, to the Organic Period, it follows that if 
Good — that is perfection, order, harmony — reigns in the one, 
Evil — that is, imperfection, disorder, discord — must reign to 
a greater or less extent in the other. God admits of no contra- 
dictions in his system — no violation of mathematical laws. If he 
has connected health, strength, and happiness with the state of 
full development and complete organization, he could not, ac- 
cording to inviolable mathematical laws, connect the same phe- 
nomena with the opposite state of decay and dissolution. He 
could no more do this than he could reconcile absolute contradic- 
tions — no more than he could make two and two four and at tho 
same time five : he could not do it without violating all his 
laws of order, falling into duplicity of system, and establishing 
incoherence in his own action and in the universe. 

Evil, in some mode, is connected directly or indirectly, posi- 
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lively or relatively, with all finite creations. Those below Man 
— the animal, vegetable, and mineral — are to be judged of ac- 
cording to their usefulness or perniciousness to Man, and their 
good or evil character are to be determined by this standard. The 
tiger, the rattlesnake, the scorpion, are evils in Nature because 
they are at war with man and injurious to him, although their 
existence may be very agreeable to themselves. So also, though 
in a different way, the young fruit-tree, not bearing fruit, is rel- 
atively in a state of Evil, for it requires labor at the hand of Man 
without requiting him for it. It enters upon its career hf Good 
only when it bears fruit, and rewards him for his care and at- 
attention. The green and unripe fruit is also, relatively, in a 
state of Evil ; its acrid or sour juices render it unfit for food and 
injurious to the health. This stage of greenness, however, is 
temporary, as the fruit is destined to ripen and furnish a delicious 
and healthy nutriment. 

Life and Movement repeat themselves in all spheres. Let us 
pause a moment and compare this fruit in its unripe state with a 
Globe during its period of Social Infancy. Let us suppose the 
fruit to be an apple, and that it is the world of some little 
ephemera, living upon it but for a day, and obliged to suck its 
acrid or sour juices, which excoriate and derange its tiny stomach, 
and entail upon it great suffering. Would not our little insect 
exclaim : " What an imperfect world I live in ! Misery and Evil 
are certainly the Destiny, the law of my race. What terrible 
sin have we committed to be placed on such a Globe ?" The 
poor insect does not know that its little world is in its Transi- 
tional Phase, that the fruit is to ripen, to lose all its imperfect 
and disagreeable qualities, and become a delightful abode, a 
happy world, on a summer's day for future ephemerae. Its ex- 
istence is too short for it to discover and determine this fact ; it 
believes that it lives in a world of Evil, and would, had it intel- 
ligence, compose theories on the cause of Evil, similar to those 
which men now compose who live, without knowing it, in a world 
which is in the stage of Social Infancy — in a green and unripe 
state. 

Let us now pass to the consideration of the question of Evil 
and its causes in the career of the Human Race. The same law 
that applies to the individual Man or to any other Finite crea- 
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tion applies to this great Collective Being; and the same cause 
that produces evil in the career of the one, produces evil in the 
career of the other. 

The Collective being, Humanity, must pass through a Career, 
as we have explained, like the Individual being, Man, and is sub- 
ject to the same law of progressive development. The former 
must evolve, create a Social Organism, with all the elements 
which enter into it — the Arts, Sciences, Industry, Laws, and In- 
stitutions — as the latter must develop a Physical Organism, with 
elements of another character which enter into that ; the former 
must acquire knowledge and experience, and obtain dominion 
over Nature, as the latter must develop its intellect and acquire 
skill and capacity in the more restricted sphere in which it lives 
and operates. 

Now the Human Race can no more accomplish this great work, 
no more create the various elements of society and attain to a true 
Social Order, at once, at a single bound so to say, than the in- 
fant can spring in an instant into a state of manhood. The Race 
must pass through a transitional phase of social initiation before 
it can attain its destiny, as the individual must pass through a 
transitional phase of growth and development before it can attain 
to adolescence. 

The Human Race begins its Career on earth at 0 ; it is created 
naked and ignorant, without Industry, Art, or Science, without 
laws and institutions, without a knowledge of its Destiny. Com- 
mencing at this point, it must discover the processes of Industry ; 
it must invent and create tools, implements, and machinery, dis- 
cover the sciences and the laws of social organization, and estab- 
lish a true Social Order for the regulation of its life and Career. 
This is a great and complex work, requiring a succession of ages 
with their accumulated and transmitted labors, discoveries, and 
knowledge. (We estimate that on our Earth a period of some- 
where between five and ten thousand years is necessary for the 
accomplishment of this work.) This great period of Initiation, 
during which the Social Mechanism is in process of formation, 
constitutes the Social Infancy and Childhood of the Race — the 
ascending transitional Phase of its social development ; it is the 
Period when Poverty, Ignorance, Discord, and Social Incoherence 
reign on the Globe. 
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As it is important to convey a clear idea of the extent of the 
labors, mental and physical, which the Race must accomplish be- 
fore it can arrive at a true Social State, and of the time which is 
required for their execution, let us glance briefly at the wants, 
moral and material, of Man. Man is not a simple being, like the 
animal, satisfied with simple Nature, and with the resources she 
spontaneously offers him ; he is a compound being who has- 
compound wants that can be satisfied only by all the creations 
and resources which a fully developed system of Industry, Art, 
and Science offers him, and whose complex social illations and 
life require to be regulated, like all complex movements, by uni- 
versal Laws. 

He is not supplied like the animal with natural clothing, but 
is born naked, and must clothe himself by artificial means ; this 
renders it necessary for him to rear flocks and herds, to cultivate 
flax, cotton, and other products, to invent mechanical processes, 
and to manufacture the covering which he requires for the pro- 
tection of his body. He is not supplied with a natural abode ; be 
can not live in the open fields or forests, in the trunks of trees, 
or burrow in the ground, but must dwell in houses ; to construct 
these, he must understand the mechanic arts, some branches of 
the sciences, the use of metals, etc. His stomach is not adapted 
to raw or unprepared food — to grains, vegetables, etc., as they 
come from Nature ; he must prepare his nutriment by artificial 
means, and this requires the knowledge of various mechanical 
and scientific processes. He is a social being and must live in 
Society ; he requires in consequence laws and institutions to reg- 
ulate his social relations, which are too varied and complex to be 
regulated by instinct alone, like the simple relations of the ani- 
mal. His mind requires knowledge, and aspires and craves to 
comprehend the mystery of Creation around him ; he must dis- 
cover the Sciences to satisfy this want of his mental nature, and 
to guide him in his Career. His Senses and Imagination require 
beauty and harmony, and he must create the Pine Arts. He is a 
universal and migratory being, a citizen of the Globe, and re- 
quires means of rapid locomotion ; he must invent the carriage, 
the railroad, the steamboat, to meet this want. 

Without all these means and resources, which Industry, Art,, 
and Science alone can furnish him, he can not lead what is to 
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him a true and natural life : he can not develop his physical, 
moral, and intellectual nature ; he can not fulfil his function on 
earth ; he can not attain his Destiny. More than this, without 
these resources, he suffers privations of all kinds, which degrade 
his moral and physical nature, and sink him into compound pov- 
erty, ignorance, and error — into a condition below that of the 
animal, which is a simple being and is satisfied with the simple 
resources of Nature. 

Now, is it not a self-evident truth, as obvious as any axiom in 
mathematics, that the Human Race can not discover, develop, and 
perfect the means and instrumentalities above described — indus- 
trial, scientific, artistic, and social — at once ; that it must dc so 
by degrees and progressively ; that it requires the labors of a 
series of Generations to accomplish this work, transmitting their 
knowledge and experience from age to age ? During the period 
while the Race is thus employed in creating the elements of a 
true Social Order, it must of necessity be deprived of all the ben- 
efits, of all the good, which such an Order would confer, and suf- 
fer as a consequence all the corresponding privations and evils ; 
it must suffer physical privation from the want of good houses, good 
food and clothing ; be exposed to ignorance and error from the 
want of the sciences and of proper intellectual development ; it 
must undergo severe ;oil and drudgery from the want of proper 
machinery, and a proper organization of Industry ; it must be 
deprived of the refining and elevating influences of beauty and 
harmony from "he want of the Pine Arts ; it must live in unnatural 
and uncongenial social relations from the want of true and natu- 
ral Social Laws and Institutions. 

This being the case, being a consequence of Inviolable Law, 
it explains the reason why the Human Race must undergo the 
privations and sufferings to which it is now subjected, and fur- 
nishes us with a simple, natural solution of the Cause of Evil 
on Earth. 

If God would abolish Evil, he would have to resort to one of 
the three following alternatives ; he would have : — 

1. To create the Race with the capacity and power necessary 
to discover and perfect, at once, Machinery, the processes of In- 
dustry, the Arts and Sciences, and to establish at the very outset 
of its Career, a true Social Order on Earth ; 
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2. To do all this for Man — furnish him with dwellings, clothing, 
implements, and machinery, communicate to him by instinct' or 
revelation a knowledge of the Arts and Sciences, and place him 
in a State of Society every way prepared for his reception, and 
thus leave him nothing to do ; 

3. Or to Create Man a simple being, without complex wants, 
without independent, self-determining, intelligent action, without 
free-will, and without being subject to the necessity of progres- 
sive development — which would be equivalent to the suppression 
of the creation of intelligent beings. 

Neither of these alternatives is admissible. Supreme Wisdom, 
as is evident by the fact, has deemed it best that the Race should 
pass through a transitional phase of Social Infancy, and endure 
the sufferings consequent thereupon, as the Individual must en- 
dure the. sufferings, for example, of teething and other physical 
derangements during the infantile period of his career. The 
temporary suffering attendant upon the imperfect development 
of the transitional phase of Infancy, is compensated for a thousand- 
fold by the long period of Happiness which follows. Besides, 
if man had not himself to execute the great works we have 
pointed out, if he were not to be the author of his own Destiny, 
he would possess no independent action, no individuality, no 
merit, no dignity, no grandeur, in a word no attributes of an in- 
telligent being. 

Let us now point out some of the principal evils which exist 
in Society, and indicate the special reason of each, so that the 
reader may trace the connection between the Cause and the Ef- 
fect ; we speak of collective or generic evils which extend to the 
whole Race. 

I. Poverty — caused by the imperfect development of Indus- 
try and its processes, and the false Economical laws that regu- 
late the distribution of its products. 

II. Ignorance — caused by the imperfect development of the 
Sciences which are collective Reason of the Race. 

III. Excessive and Brutalizing Toil — caused by the non- 
organization of Industry, and the want of labor-saving machinery. 

IV. War and Social Discord — caused by false political and 
social institutions and the perversion of the human Passions 
through their influence. 
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V. General Conflict of Interests, with the reign of fraud, 
falsehood, deception, and universal duplicity of action — caused 
by the false system of Industrial and Commercial Relations. 

VI. Slavery and Servitude — caused by a repulsive System 
of Industry, which impels man to avoid productive labor. 

VII. Disease — caused by privation, ignorance, over-work, 
false habits and customs, etc., and by the imperfect state of the 
climate and atmosphere of the Globe, which is a result of the in- 
coherent and fragmentary cultivation of its surface. 

VIII. Passional Subversion in the four modes described in 
the Treatise — caused by the above false conditions combined, 
and leading to the reign of Social Discord and Incoherence on 
Earth. 

All these Evils will disappear in a true Order of society and 
give place to their opposite Goods ; in the future ages of Social 
Harmony we shall see the reign of: — 

1. Universal Wealth and Prosperity. 

2. Universal Knowledge and Intelligence. 

3. Attractive Industry. 

4. Permanent Peace and Social Concord. 

5. Unity of all Interests and Universal Cooperation and Association. 

6. Practical Liberty in all relations, and Social Equality of the Race. 

7. Universal Health and Vigor. 

8. Passional Harmony and Social Unity. 

After the preceding explanations, we may lay down the follow- 
ing Law which will now be understood : — 

That there is Duality in the Social Movement ; that two great Or- 
ders of Society must exist in turn on the Globe, the one Discordant 
and Incoherent, the other Harmonious and Unitary ; the first ex- 
ists at the commencement and close of the Career of the Race, 
the second during the long intermediate or central portion. The 
former we may term technically the Subversive Order, as in it 
there is a subversion or inversion of the principles of Order and 
Harmony ; the latter, the Harmonic Order, in which these prin- 
ciples receive their natural or legitimate development : the Sub- 
versive Order gives rise to the reign of Evil, the Harmonic to 
the reign of Good. 

This dual development — Subversive and Harmonic — in the 
movement of Society is analogous to the dual action or develop 
ment of th^ Passions, which we have explained; Social Subver 
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sioa and Passional Subversion accompany each other and act 
and react upon each other, though the former is primary and de- 
termines to a great extent the latter. 

Fourier, in his Theory of Universal Unity, admirably sums 
up and contrasts in two Tables the permanent Evils which char- 
acterize the course of the Subversive Societies, and the opposite 
Goods which accompany the Harmonic Societies ; we give these 
two tables : — 



Table of the Seven Permanent 
Evils of the Subversive Socie- 
ties. 

1. Poverty. 

2. Fraud. 

3. Oppression. 

4. Carnager 

5. Climatic and atmospheric derange- 

ment. 

6. Epidemic and factitious diseases. 

7. Circle of Error, with the reign of Pre- 

judice and Intolerance. 

' Collective and Individual Sel- 
fishness. 
Conflict of the Individual with 
the Collective Interest. 



Pivotal 
Evils. 



Table of the Seven Permanent 
Goods of the Harmonic Socie- 
ties. 

1 . General and graduated Wealth. 

2. Practical Truth in all relations. 

3. Reign of Justice, and real Liberty. 

4. Permanent Peace. 

5. Equilibrium of climate and purity of 

atmosphere. 

6. Reign of Universal Health and Vigor. 

7. Opening for all Improvements, with 

the reign of Universal Tolerance. 

J Collective and Individual Phi- 
Pivotal lanthropy. 
Goods. Unity of the Indhndual with 
the Collective Interest. 



In a later work, Fourier gives the following more complete Ta- 
ble of the Evils of the Subversive Societies :— 

Conflict of Man with Nature, with God, and with himself, During 
the Reign of Social Subversion. 

Combat o f Rep*on with the Passions. 
War of Violence, Murder, and Pillage. 

War of Craft and Cunning — one half of the world cheating the other. 

War of the Poor against the Rich. 

War of Commerce against Productive Industry. 

Schism with God by doubt of the Universality of his Providence. 

Compulsory exposure to unhealthy labors. 
Population exceeding the product. 
Anarchical and fraudulent Competition. 
Circle of Error in theory and practice. 
Compound misfortune for the multitude 
Strife of Instinct against Industry. 
Immense majority of Poor and Non-producers. 

Political Partisans and Non-producers contending for the spoils of Industry. 
A minority of armed Slaves repressing the majority of unarmed Slaves. 
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Incompatibility between the four Subversive Societies. 
Heterogeneous and*incongruous, languages, customs, and religions. 
Incompatible castes, classes, and morals. 
Unjust and antagonist relations between Labor and Capital. 
Contradictory Laws and Conflicting Administrative Powers. 

Progress of Contagious diseases — cholera, yellow-fever, etc. 
Derangement of the Ciimate by fragmentary cultivation. 
Inverse distribution of Health and Vigor. 
Fragmentary, partial, and illusive Reforms. 

Repressive Laws and imaginary remedies, aggravating Social disorders. 
Indirect Slavery from the want of fortune. 

Slavery spreading by the slave-trade and its increase on the new continents. 

It follows from the arguments which we have presented in the 
course of this Article, that the reign of Evil in the existence of 
all created things, is gonfined to the^Jwo extremes — that is, to 
the ascending and descending transitional phases— of the Ca- 
reer ; this Law applies to great Collective Beings like the Human 
Race as well as to Individual Beings. 

As Evil in all the various forms above described now reigns 
on earth, it follows, according to the Law of Transitions, that the 
Human Race must be either in its Social Childhood, in the as- 
cending transitional Phase of its Social Career, or in its Old Age, 
the descending transitional Phase ; and as we have no historical 
records, no knowledge of a long period of Harmony, of Happi- 
ness, through which the Race has passed, it follows that it must 
be in the first Transitional Phase, or the Infantile Period of its 
social existence on the Planet. 

The reign of Evil on Earth is the third demonstration, then, 
of the Social Childhood of the Race. 

If we go back of the explanation of the Cause of Evil which we 
have given in the preceding pages, and seek for a more radical 
solution, we may state, generally : — 

I. That Matter being Finite, it exists in Time and Space ; all 
material Creations must, as a consequence, take place in Time 
and Space, which renders the creative process, that is, the pro- 
cess of formation and development, and the phenomena attendant 
upon it, perceptible and measurable. Among these phenomena 
are imperfection, incompleteness, incoherence, disorder, etc., 
which must exist for a Time, and this Time constitutes the pe- 
riod of the reign of Evil. 
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II. That Matter being Passive, and offering the resistance of 
inertia to the Forces which operate upon it', these Forces, or the 
Active Principle which * moulds, forms, and fashions Matter, can 
not perfect and develop instantaneously the organizations it cre- 
ates out of it ; a transitional process of formation and develop- 
ment is therefore necessary — is inherent in and determined by 
the passive, inert nature of Matter. 

The Active Principle is the source of all Order and Harmony 
in the Universe ; it can not, however, when connected with Mat- 
ter, produce this Order and Harmony until it has perfected the 
material Organism through which it is to act and operate. The 
period during which it is forming a material Organism or In- 
strument for its manifestation and action, is one during which its 
natural or harmonic action is thwarted ; this period is conse- 
quently to a greater or less extent a period of incoherent and dis- 
cordant action — a period of Evil. Let us illustrate this princi- 
ple by an example. 

The Sense of Hearing is the Source of Harmony in the sphere 
of Sound ; it is the Active Principle in this Sphere, but it can 
not produce Sonorous or Musical Harmony until it has : — 

1. A Physical Organism, a Body, sufficiently developed to 
serve as the instrument or medium of its action. 

2. A drilled, disciplined, and educated voice or hand, which 
are its immediate instruments in producing Harmony, and which 
must be accustomed to obey the most delicate promptings of its 



3. Instruments properly constructed and adapted to the re- 
quirements of the Musical Art. 

Until these conditions are fulfilled, the Musical Sense produces 
discords or at least very imperfect music ; the Active Principle 
can not control and bring into unity with itself the material ele- 
ments on which it operates. The same is true of all the other 
Forces in the Soul, and of the Active Principle in the Universe 
generally. 

To sum up : When Matter — the Inert, Passive Principle — is 
not under the control and regulation of the Active, Creative Prin- 
ciple and the Laws of Order and Harmony inherent in it, it is 
in an incoherent, discordant, and chaotic state. When in this 
state, it is in antagonism to the Active Principle, which tends 



will. 
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naturally, spontaneously to Order and Harmony — that is to say, 
it is in a state of Evil. 

Evil, then, is the negation of Order and Harmony ; it exists 
during the period of the formation and early development of ma- 
terial Creations or Organisms, and during their period of decay 
and dissolution. In these two periods, the Material Principle ie 
not under the control and regulation of the Active Principle and 
its Laws ; in the one case, it is not yet brought under its control 
and fully organized and disciplined by it, and in the other, it is 
escaping from its control and falling into disorder, incoherence, 
and chaos. 

Good is an attendant upon, is a consequence of mature Organ- 
ization, of the reign of Law, of the subjection of the Passive to 
the Active Principle. 

Evil is an attendant upon, is a consequence of Non-organiza- 
tion and Dissolution, of the violation of Law, of the non-subjec- 
tion of the Passive to the Active Principle. 

In closing, let us lay down a principle which will furnish a 
standard by which to judge the degree of Harmony, of Good, 
possible in any department, sphere, or system, by studying in- 
versely the Discord or Evil we find existing in it : this principle 
may be called the Lata of Inversion, It demonstrates that' Good 
and Evil are not two essentially distinct things — that the latter 
is the inversion of the former, and is an effect attendant upon the 
play and action of elements in a fdse or inverted state of devel- 
opment, as Good is an effect of the same elements in their true 
and harmonic state of development. 

The greater the number and variety of elements which enter 
into any organism, department, or sphere, the greater the Disor- 
der and Discord which may be produced in it on the one hand, 
and the greater the Order and Harmony on the other. A hun- 
dred instruments produce more discord when unskilfully played 
upon than a single instrument; on the other hand if skilfully 
played upon, they produce a much higher degree of harmony. 

A highly organized body like that of a man or an animal, gives 
rise in a state of decay to a much fouler degree of corruption 
than a simply organized body, like a tree or a pjant. 

Hence we may say that the Discord and Disorder possible in 
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aiiy department or sphere — in the Passions, in Society, in Or- 
ganized Bodies — are in ratio to the Order and Harmony of 
which the same sphere or department is capable. We do not 
say in exact or direct ratio, for the degree of Harmony is always 
greater than the degree of Discord ; in Music for example the 
Accords exceed in number the Discords, and a fine musical com- 
position has more elements of beauty, variety, and harmony than 
a charivari or clatter of sounds has of discord, disorder, and con- 
fusion. With a knowledge of this Law — that Discord is an In- 
version of Harmony, and that there is a certain relative propor- 
tion between the two — we can by studying the Discords of any 
sphere in a state of disorder, determine proximately the Harmo- 
nies of which it is susceptible in a state of order. 

Applying this Law to the study of Society and its phenomena, 
we arrive at the conclusion, that the Discords and Evils which 
reign in the four Subversive Societies — such as poverty, igno- 
rance, oppression, injustice, duplicity of action, conflict of inter- 
ests, passional perversion and discord, vice and crime — offer 
an inverted image of the Harmony, the Good, which is to reign 
iu the long Organic or Harmonic Period that is to follow — 
that is to say, the wealth, intelligence, justice, liberty, unity of 
action and interests, the passional concord, the social virtues, 
and the philanthropy which will exist in the true Social Order 
of the Future. 

The Law of Inversion is then an invaluable aid and guide to 
the Human Mind in studying Harmony through Discord ; it 
teaches how, by inverting the Evils which we find in any sphere 
or organism in a subversive state, and replacing them by the op- 
posite Goods, to understand the true nature of the same sphere 
or organism in its harmonic state. 

Let us now pass to the fourth proof of the Social Childhood of 
the Race. 

IV. Development of the Passions in their Lower De- 
grees, and the preponderance of the Sensuous Passions. — It is a 
characteristic, a law of Childhood, applicable to the Race as to 
the Individual, that the Passions in this phase are undeveloped, 
or developed in their lower degrees, and that the Senses alone 
are really active; in the Individual, the material appetites are, 
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as wc know, predominant, while the social Affections, particu- 
larly those of a more universal character like Benevolence and 
Philanthropy, are dormant, and the intellectual Faculties slumber 
or are occupied merely with trifles. We will remark in this con- 
nection that the life of the Race being more complex than that 
of the Individual, a much more complicated degree of disorder 
exists in the childhood of the former than in that of the latter. 

The low or undeveloped state of the Passions and the prepon- 
derance of the Senses, explain why we find so much materialism 
and selfishness in the Social World, even among the Rich who 
are exempt from poverty, its privations, and its perverting in- 
fluences ; explain why the aims, the pursuits of men are of a 
low or purely individual nature, their pleasures as a general 
rule material and sensual, their friendships exclusive, rarely ri- 
sing to the higher degrees of Philanthropy and collective Sym- 
pathy, their ambitions personal and restricted to self-aggrandize- 
ment, their family-sentiment limited to the child or two of their 
own, with no collective interest in childhood, their loves unde- 
veloped or developed only in the sensuous degrees, and their 
intellectual faculties occupied with schemes and plans, combina- 
tions and manoeuvres of a narrow and trifling character. 

This is at present the prevailing passional, state of Mankind, 
and it demonstrates that the Race is in the early stage of pas- 
sional development — in the Phase of Childhood. In the Fu- 
ture, when the Race shall have entered upon the Harmonic 
Phases of its Social Career, and the Passions shall be developed 
in their higher degrees and properly cultivated, disciplined and 
refined, we shall see them producing the magnificent results which 
we have described briefly in the Treatise upon the Functions of 
the Passions. 

V. Absence of Authentic Historical Records, of Monu- 
ments and of Industrial Works, dating back to any very 
great antiquity, that is, to a period of more than four or five 
thousand years. — If we study the progress of nations, their ad- 
vance toward Art, Science, and Industry, we find that the intel- 
ligent races arrive in the course of twenty or thirty centuries at 
some degree of intellectual development, that they discover the 
art of Writing so that they can record their History, and that 
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they devebp Industry sufficiently to be able to erect some per- 
manent monuments. This appears to have been the case with 
the ancient Hindoos, the Egyptians, and the races inhabiting 
Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. Now if the Human Race had 
existed on the Earth for a long Period, say thirty or forty thou- 
sand years, we should have positive historical records extending 
back at least twenty or thirty thousand years, and monuments 
of this antiquity would now be seen on the Earth ; but such is 
not the case ; the oldest temples of India and the pyramids of 
Egypt do not date back more than four or five thousand years. 

If the Human Race were in its Manhood, if it had passed some 
thousands of years in the Organic or Harmonic Phases of its 
Career, we should see magnificent monuments existing every- 
where upon the earth, and stupendous industrial works covering 
its surface, whereas in fact we find but very few, and those of a 
comparatively recent date, which are the initial experiments of 
an Infant Humanity in the first or transitional Phase of its so- 
cial existence. 

We here close our proofs of the Social Childhood of the Race ; 
we could adduce others, and some of a detailed character, if we 
were to enter into a minute analysis of the development of In- 
dustry, the Arts and Sciences, Laws and Institutions, that is, of 
the creation and formation of the elements which constitute the 
Social Organism ; but this would only tire the reader by a multi- 
plicity of minute analyses. 



THE NATURAL ORDER OP SOCIETY — THE DIVINE SOCIAL CODE. 

We have shown in the preceding article, that the Human 
Race is in the period of Social Infancy and Childhood, or the 
Ascending Transition of its Social Career on Earth ; that this 
Phase is one of invention, discovery, experiment, and initiation ; 
that it is, so to say, the Social Apprenticeship of the Race. 
During this period, it establishes successively different systems 
of Society' all of which are necessarily imperfect for the reason 
that the elements which go to form a true Social Organization — 
Industry, the Arts and Sciences, Laws and Institutions — are un- 
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developed or developed only in their elementary degrees. These 
preliminary and temporary Societies dissolve and disappear when 
they have fulfilled their mission, when they have evolved some 
principle or element necessary to the Social Organism which is 
finally to be established on the Earth. 

The special mission of the Barbaric Society, for example, has 
been to initiate the Masses, who, in the Savage and Patriarchal 
States, are given to a life of idleness and inertia, into habits of 
Labor, and thus to develop or create Industry ; this it effects 
through Slavery, but Slavery being a false institution, the Social 
System based upon it languishes after a time and goes to decay. 

The chief mission of Civilized Society is to create and perfect 
the Arts and Sciences ; when it has accomplished this work, it 
possesses the means of passing to a higher social state, which it 
must do or fall into decline, as was the case with Greek and 
Roman Civilization, and as will be the case with Modern Civil- 
ization, unless it organizes a superior Social Order. 

Each of these preliminary Societies agglomerates, combines, 
and unites in a body politic a certain mass of population, and 
founds what are called Nations. The nations thus founded rise 
and fall with the rise and fall, the development and decay of 
the Systems of Society upon which they are based. 

The Human Race is now passing through these preliminary, 
infantine Societies, and is advancing toward the true, natural, 
and permanent Social Order which it is destined to realize on 
Earth when it shall have evolved and perfected all the elements 
necessary to it, and discovered the Science of their organiza- 
tion. 

That there is such a Social Order, that there is a true, natural, 
and harmonious system of Society in reserve for the Human 
Race, can no more be doubted by the mind which understands 
the laws of Nature and of Universal Movement, than that the 
child after passing through the phases of physical growth and in- 
cipient mental development, is destined to arrive at the state cf 
permanent vigor and intelligence which characterize manhood. 

Fourier in his works demonstrates that such a Social Order as 
wc have described, is destined, is in reserve for the Human Race 
on this Planet ; he shows that the elements for organizing it are 
prepared, that the world is ready for the commencement of the 
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great work of Social transformation, and he calls the attention 
of minds capable of great and comprehensive ideas to the impor- 
tance and grandeur, the necessity and philanthropy of the work, 
and s explains the means for its realization. 

This natural and harmonious system of Society, Fourier terms 
the Divine Social Order, as he affirms and proves by analogical 
reasoning that God before creating Man and placing him on this 
Earth, must have precalculated and planned a Social Mechanism 
adapted to his nature — a Mechanism that would employ usefully 
and regulate harmoniously all the Passions he has implanted in 
the Human Soul. The existence of a Natural or Divine Order 
of Society is one of the fundamental conceptions of his Theory ; 
it is the general basis of his idea of a Social Reform. 

We will make a quotation or two from the Theory of Univer- 
sal Unity in which Fourier himself explains this sublime concep- 
tion of a Social Order preexisting in the Divine Mind before the 
Creation of Man. 

" The idea of a preestablished Destiny for Man, existing in the 
" Divine Mind before his creation, of a pre-determined mathemat- 
" ical theory of Social Organization adapted to the play and ac- 
" tion of the Passions, will be ridiculed by the world as visionary 
" and absurd. Nevertheless, how can we conceive that a Being 
" infinitely wise could have created the Passions without first 
" having determined upon a plan for their employment ? 

" How could God, with the experience of an eternity in crea- 
" ting and organizing worlds, have been ignorant that the first 
" Collective Want of their inhabitants is that of a Code for the 
" regulation of their Passions and their Social Relations ? 

" Left to the direction of our pretended Sages, the Passions 
u engender Scourges which might well lead us to doubt whether 
" they are the work of an Evil Spirit or of Divinity. If we ex- 
" amine successively the laws of Legislators the most revered — 
" of Solon and of Draco, of Lycurgus and of Minos — we shall 
" find that they reproduce constantly the nine Permanent Scourges 
" which result from the subversive action of the Passions. Must 
" not God have foreseen this shameful result of Human Legisla- 
" tion ? He must have observed its effects in the myriads of 
" Globes created anterior to our own ; he must have known, be- 
" fore creating Man and giving him Passions, that his Reason 
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" would be incapable of harmonizing them, and that Humanity 
" would require a Legislator more enlightened than itself. 

" As a consequence, God, unless we suppose that his Provi- 
44 dence is insufficient and limited, and that he is indifferent to 
" our happiness, must have composed for us a Passional Code, or 
" system of Domestic and Social Organization applicable to the 
44 whole Human Race, which has everywhere the same Passions ; 
" and he must have interpreted this Code to us in a way which 
" would leave no doubt as to its excellence and its origin. 

" There exists, then, for Man a Unitary Destiny or Divine So- 
" cial Order to be established on the Earth for the regulation 
" of the Social and Domestic Relations of the Human Race. The 
44 task of Genius was to discover it, and, preliminarily, to de- 
" termine upon the method by which the investigation should 
44 be pursued : this method can be no other than the Analytic 
44 and Synthetic calculation of Passional Attraction, since Attrac- 
44 tion is the only known interpreter between God and the Uni- 
44 verse. 

44 Again : how can we suppose God more inconsiderate than the 
44 merest novice among men ? When a man collects together ma- 
" terials for building, does he neglect to prepare or to have pre- 
" pared apian for their employment ? What should we think of a 
" person who, having purchased the stone, brick, framework, etc. 
" for the construction of a vast edifice, had no idea what kind of 
44 a structure he would erect, and confessed that he had collected 
44 his materials without having decided how to employ them ? 
44 Such a man would be considered insane. 

44 Such, nevertheless, is the degree of folly which our Sophists 
44 attribute to God in supposing that he could have created the 
44 Passions, Attractions, Characters, Instincts, and other mate- 
" rials for the Social Edifice, without having determined upon 
44 any plan for their employment. 

44 God, then, according to the sophists, did not know how to 
" frame for Man a Social Code — must have been obliged to 
44 leave to the wisdom of the Solons and Dracos the work of de- 
44 termining the Domestic and Industrial Mechanism of Society. 
" Common Sense revolts at the idea of suspecting Divinity of this 
44 excess of incapacity. We must believe, then, despite the So- 
" phists, that there exists for our Social Relations a preestab- 
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" lished Destiny — a Destiny regulated by Divine Law anterior to 
" the creation of our Globe, a Mechanism of Social and Indus- 
44 trial Unity, the plan of which human Reason should have en- 
" deavored to discover, instead of playing the part of a Titan and 
44 wresting from God his highest function, which is the direction 
44 of the Social or Passional Movement. 

44 Of all impieties the worst is the impertinent prejudice 
" which suspects God of having created Man, created the Pas- 
" sions and the elements of Society, without having determined 
" upon any plan for their organization. To believe this is to at- 
44 tribute to the Creator a want of reason at which even man 
" would blush ; it is to fall into an irreligion worse than atheism ; 
44 for the atheist, though he denies God, does not dishonor him ; 
" he dishonors himself alone by an opinion bordering on mad- 
44 ness. But our legislators despoil the Supreme Being of his 
" noblest prerogative ; they pretend, by implication, that God is 
44 incompetent in legislation. And so he would be if, after the 
44 experience acquired during a past eternity in the material and 
" passional distribution of worlds, he had neglected to provide 
" for the most urgent of their collective wants — that of a Uni- 
" tary Passional Code, and of a permanent revelation of that 



" So long as we have not discovered the Divine Code, we do 
44 not know Man, since we are ignorant of the uses and end as- 
" signed by God to the Motor-forces of the Soul — to its Pas- 
44 sions, Attractions, etc. — and to human Societies directed by 
" these Forces. 

44 Now since God must have composed a Social Code for the 
64 regulation of our Passions and of our Domestic, Industrial, 
44 and Social Relations, how can we presume that he would wish 
44 to conceal it from us to whom the knowledge of it is of abso- 
44 lute necessity ? He has not concealed a branch of the Laws 
44 of Movement much less important to us — that of Material 
44 Gravitation Or Sidereal Harmony ; he has initiated us, since 
44 Newton, into these mysteries of the equilibrium of the Uni- 
44 verse, held in previous ages to be impenetrable. Why pre- 
44 sume, then, that he would refuse to us an initiation into the sys- 
44 tern he must have composed for the Mechanism of the Passions 
44 and of Human Societies — refuse to us the Science most impor- 
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44 taut Tor us to know, most essential to our Industrial Relations ? 



44 Whenever a branch of study is neglected by the Exact Sci 
64 euces, we see rise in its place some scientific charlatanry. Be- 
44 fore Experimental Chemistry, we had the reign of the Alche 
44 mists ; before Natural Philosophy, we saw the reign of the 
" Magicians ; before Mathematical Astronomy, that of the As- 
" trologists, who are still believed in by the common people ; be- 
44 fore the discovery of quinine, we had Sorcerers, who pretended 
44 to conjure away a fever. Thus the human mind, whenever it 
44 departs from the Exact Sciences, is doomed to fall under the 
44 yoke of quacks and impostors ; it is for this reason that Civili- 
44 zation has from the beginning been misled by several classes 
44 of Sophists who would persuade us that there is no such thing 
44 as a Social Destiny for Man because they have never thought 
44 of studying its theory in the calculation of Passional Attrac- 
44 tion, and because they find it easier to fabricate systems than 
44 to trouble themselves with the thorny problem of Social Har- 
44 mony. If an error may last three years with an individual, 
44 thirty years with a family, three hundred years with a corpo- 
44 ration, following the same proportion, it may last three thou- 
44 sand years with the Human Race, especially when the error is 
44 propagated by the learned bodies, all of which agree in uphold- 
44 ing the prejudice that God has created the Passions without 
44 first composing a Code for their regulation. 

44 1 have already observed that in committing such a blunder, 
44 God would have shown himself less wise than the least of mor- 
44 tals ; do I claim too much for Divine wisdom when I suppose 
44 it equal to the wisdom of Man ? Our Sophists will reply that 
44 Divine wisdom is a million times superior, but to confound 
44 them we only ask that they accord to God as much reason as 
44 is found among men — as much judgment in the Material and 
44 Passional Distribution of Worlds, and especially in that of this 
44 world, so justly criticised by King Alphonso of Castile who 
44 said : — 4 If God had consulted me as to the creation of the 
44 world, I would have given him some good advice.' Doubtless 
44 Alphonso would have recommended the exact opposite of the 
44 nine scourges which we see reigning up to the present time in 
44 the Social World ; but are these nine scourges accidental 
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" vices, or essential and irremediable ? Ought we not to pre- 

" sume that a wise Providence has reserved for us a Social Des- 

" tiny diametrically opposite to the present — a Destiny, the theory 

" of which should be sought in a systematic study of Attraction, 

" the sole interpreter between God and Man ? 

* * * * * 

" If we were making our first Social Experiment, were in 
" the first ages of Civilization, we should perhaps be excusable 
" for founding some hope of Social Happiness on our own intel- 
" ligence, on the legislation of Man, without the intervention of a 
" Divine Code ; but we have been fully undeceived by a long ex- 
" perience ; we have evidently nothing to hope from Human 
" Laws. Twenty-five centuries' trial of them has proved that so 
" far from fulfilling any of their promises, they increase and ag- 
" gravate all the social scourges they would remedy. 

" What is the result, for example, of the most vaunted of po- 
" litical Constitutions — that of Eugland ? Its great capital con- 
" tains over a hundred thousand thieves, beggars, and vagabonds, 
" while an annual poor-tax of over thirty millions does not pre- 
" vent the country from swarming with destitute laborers without 
" bread, without work, emigrating to other lands by the thousand. 
" How the spectacle of these results should inspire us with dis- 
4< trust of the theories and constitutions of legislators and con- 
" querors, and stimulate us to make researches for the Divine 
" Social Code, and for an issue from our disastrous Civiliza- 
" tion !" 

The question may now be asked : If there is a natural Order 
of Society, predestined for Man by Supreme Wisdom, why was 
it not established from the beginning — why is it not now in ex- 
istence on the Earth ? 

We have answered this question in a previous Article in treat- 
ing of the Social Childhood of the Race, but as it presents a dif- 
ficulty which may perplex some minds, we will answer it again 
very briefly. 

1. Man must himself discover the plan or Mechanism of the 
Natural or Divine Order of Society ; Supreme Wisdom in endow- 
ing him with Reason has left to him this task as it has left to 
him, for example, the task of discovering the Sciences, inventing 
machinery, etc. As God creates no useless agents, he would not 
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have endowed Man with Reason, had he judged it proper to re- 
veal to him at once or to communicate to him by instinct the So- 
cial Order predestined for him. In suppressing Reason in Man, 
he would have reduced him to the condition of a creature of in- 
stinct — to a level with the beaver, the bee, and the ant, which 
organize by instinct their simple communities. The same prin- 
ciple applies to the discovery of the Divine Code or the Science 
of Society that applies, as we have said, to the discovery of the 
other Sciences, of the Arts, of the processes of Industry, etc. Man 
was destined, as is evident, to possess a knowledge of the Sci- 
ences, but Supreme Wisdom has not revealed them to him, nor 
communicated them by instinct ; it has left him to discover 
them himself and meanwhile he must suffer all the evils attendant 
upon an ignorance of them. Man was destined in like manner, 
to possess the railroad, and the steamboat, those immense facil- 
ities for locomotion, but railroads and steamboats were not es- 
tablished for him by Nature; lie had to invent and construct 
them himself; Nature furnishes him with all the necessary re- 
sources and materials, but her action stops there. 

Take another illustration ; there exists in Nature a system of 
Music, all the elements of which are provided and prepared for 
Man. The atmosphere or sonorous medium iu Nature produces 
in its vibratory action twelve radical sounds which form the com- 
plete musical scale or gamut. The human ear is so constructed 
as to hear and distinguish these twelve sounds and all the com- 
binations and effects of which they are susceptible. The human 
hand is so constructed as to produce these sounds on musical in- 
struments ; the fingers, for example, are divided by twelve joints 
into twelve divisions, corresponding to the twelve notes in the 
musical gamut, while the thumb, in like manner, corresponds to 
the thirteenth note which sounded with the Tonic forms the Pivo- 
tal Accord, or Accord of the octave. One joint less in the fiugers 
would have destroyed the capacity of the hand to produce per- 
fect music, as one note less in the gamut would derange the 
whole system of musical harmony. There is thus unity running 
through the physical organization of the hand, of the ear, and 
the sonorous qualities of the atmosphere, showing that the condi- 
tions necessary to the Musical Art have been prepared by and 
exist in Nature. She has not, however, established the Art ; she 
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did not teach it to Man by instinct or any other means, but left 
him to discover it himself. Had some bold Genius, before the 
discovery of the Musical Art, conceived and proclaimed the idea 
of its existence in its integrality, as Fourier conceived and pro- 
claimed the existence of a Natural Order of Society, his less- 
gifted cotemporaries would probably have said to him, 44 If such 
an Art has been predestined for Man, why is it that it does not 
exist, why is man deprived of it, why did not Nature adopt means 
to communicate it to him at once." The reply would have been 
the same as that which we make to the inquiry, why the Divine 
Social Code was not established at once. 

2. The Human Race must create the elements that enter into 
the Social Organization before it can establish a true and com- 
plete Order of Society on the Earth. It would be impossible, it 
is evident, to establish anything like a complete or perfect Order 
of Society in the Nomadic or Savage State, in which there is no 
knowledge of agriculture, manufactures, of the use of metals and 
machinery, of the arts and sciences, of Human Nature and Hu- 
man Destiny, or of the laws which govern the Universe. The 
Race must first discover or create these elements ; this is an in- 
dispensable preliminary — a work which can be accomplished only 
by a long period of observation, study, and experiment. It can 
not as a consequence establish the Natural or Divine Order of So- 
ciety reserved for it, until it has accomplished this preparatory 
work — a work which requires, as we have explained, a few thou- 
sand years of labor and experience on each Planet ; this period 
is that of the Social Infancy and Childhood of Races, and is ac- 
companied by the reign of Social Incoherence and Evil. 

We could adduco other reasons why the Divine Order of So- 
ciety could not have been established at once on the Earth, but 
those which we have presented are sufficient. 

In conclusion, we would ask whether it is not probable that 
Nature which has adapted our lungs to the air we are to breathe, 
our stomachs to the edible products upon which we are to live, our 
whole physical organization to the external world that surrounds 
us, has adapted the passions, characters, tastes, and inclinations 
of the Soul to some Social Mechanism in which they will be use- 
fully employed, and in which they will act naturally and freely, 
and produce Order, Unity, and Harmony ? The common sense 
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of Humanity will answer that Nature could not have done other- 
wise, and a scientific investigation of the subject demonstrates the 
truth of this intuitive conviction. 

From what precedes, then, we may affirm that there must ex- 
ist a Natural or Divine Order of Society, precalculated and pre- 
destined for Man by Divine Wisdom, and that the function of 
Human Reason is to discover and establish it. 

Let us now proceed to inquire what is the basis of the Natural 
or Divine Order of Society, and what are its essential conditions. 

The basis, as we have explained, is the Law op the Sertes, 
which is the Law of all Organization and Harmony in Creation. 
Let this law be discovered, let a Social Order be organized in 
conformity with it, and we shall see on earth the reign of Social 
Harmony — the reign of what is called, in the language of Reli- 
gion, the Kingdom of God.* 

The essential conditions which a true Social Order must fulfil, 
may be summed up under two general heads. 

1. It must be adapted to the nature of Man — that is, to tho 
demands and requirements of the twelve Radical Passions. 

2. It must conform to the primary attributes of God, or the 
principles of Order and Unity in the Universe. , 

I. The Passions — the impelling, directing Forces in Man — 
are the work of God ; like ail Forces, they must express the 
will of their Author ; they may do this directly or inversely, ac- 
cording as they are truly or falsely developed. They point to 
the ends to which the Creator would direct us ; they impel us to 
fulfil the Functions or Destiny he has assigned to us ; they are 
his Voice speaking through us, his Will acting in us. 

* In like manner, the harmonious play and action of the twelve Radical Passions 
in the Divine Social Order, will be the fulfilment of what is termed the Will op 
God. The advent of a future state of Harmony on Earth has been intuitively felt 
by many great minds, particularly by the Prophets, in whomUNiTYiSM or the Reli- 
gious Sentiment was predominant, and above all by Isaiah, who proclaimed in the 
fervor of his enthusiasm, that the time would come — " when the wilderness and the 
" solitary place should be made glad, and the desert should rejoice and blossom as the 
" rose," when men should " beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears into 
" pruning-hooks, and nation should not lift up sword against nation, neither learn 
" war any more." 

This advent of a future Social Harmony on Earth is the Millennium which has 
been prophesied in all ages, and is the realization of the great prayer of Christianity : 
" Thy Kingdom come, thy will be done on Earth as it is in Heaven." 
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The Passions, we assert — and the whole scheme of Social 
Harmony and Human Destiny rests on this basis — are a mani- 
festation of the Divine Will that called them into existence, and 
are an infallible Revelation and Interpretation of that Will to 
Man. Being the agents of Supreme Wisdom, the Forces that 
impel Man to fulfil his Destiny, the Social Mechanism must be 
adapted to them ; they are the standard, the Model according to 
which all its laws and institutions should be formed, and it is 
only by the study of their nature and tendencies, that we can ar- 
rive at a knowledge of the form of Society which should be estab- 
lished on earth ; they are our only guide in the intricate work 
of Social Organization. 

We will now point out briefly the tendencies and require- 
ments of the Passions, which, as we have explained, are divided 
into three classes — namely, five Sensuous, four Social, and three 
Serial, constituting the scale or gamut of the twelve Radical 
Passions. 

The first Class, the Material Passions, tend to beauty, ele- 
gance, and refinement in all material arrangements — in architec- 
ture, scenery, dress, food, etc. — to splendor and luxury, and to 
the five branches of material Art and Harmony. A true Social 
Order must meet and satisfy these demands and attractions of 
the Material or Sensuous Passions ; all ascetic notions of defy- 
ing and mortifying them, all theories in favor of mediocrity, of 
poverty, of abstemiousness, self-denial, etc., however well adapted 
to a poor and necessitous Social Order like the present, are false 
in principle and in conflict with the nature and Destiny of Man. 

The second Class, the Social Passions, tend to the formation 
of social ties and relations of all kinds, to sympathetic unions, 
to association in all degrees, and to universal politeness, urbanity, 
and philanthropy. A true Order of Society must conform to 
these requirements of th6 Social Affections, and secure to them 
full development and satisfaction. 

The third Class, the Serial Passions, tend to individuality, ri- 
valry, alternation, variety, enthusiasm, ideality, and to general 
Unity and Order ; a true Social Mechanism must satisfy these 
requirements of the Soul ; its organization in all departments 
must be in Series, corresponding to the natural action of the three 
Serial Faculties. 
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Let us explain more in detail the necessity of adapting the 
Social Mechanism to Human Nature, by two illustrations drawn 
from Government and Marriage. 

The Hierarchical element in Government must be adapted to 
the Passion of Ambition and regulated in conformity with its na- 
ture and requirements. By the Hierarchical element, we mean 
the system of ranks, grades, promotions, honorary distinctions, 
rewards, etc., and the laws by which they are regulated. 

The Passion of Ambition, when fully developed, and balanced 
in its action by the influence of the other Passions, tends to a 
natural and just system of Hierarchical Organization, upon which 
all true Government must be based. In establishing Order and 
Hierarchy in Society, we must take this Passion as our Guide, 
consult it as our Oracle, follow its indications and model on it 
the Hierarchical organization of Industry, Government and all 
other departments in which the labors of men, acting together as 
Cooperators, require to be systematized and -regulated. 

The Passion of Love is, in like manner, the guide we are to 
take in the discovery and establishment of a true system for the 
regulation of the relations of the sexes. The System must be 
adapted to the Passion and not the Passion to the System. Love, 
a creation of Divine Wisdom, interprets to Man the intentions 
of its author ; in studying its wants and requirements^ we have 
a divine and absolutely certain revelation of the nature of the In- 
stitution and the laws which should govern it. This, we admit, is 
in direct opposition to the old moral theories, but we assert nev- 
ertheless that Love, like the other Passions of the Soul, being 
the work of God, he must have calculated with mathematical 
precision its action and uses, its functions and effects, and, as a 
consequence, an external Mechanism suited to it ; this external 
Mechanism, whatever it may be, is the true or natural system of 
Marriage. 

As a wise physiologist, in devising a true or natural system 
of food, would take the Sense of Taste and the requirements of 
the stomach for his guide, so a wise legislator, in devising social 
Institutions should be guided by the corresponding Passions and 
their requirements. But human legislators act on an entirely 
different principle ; they set up arbitrary laws and institutions, 
and then seek to compel the Passions to conform to them. This 
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is especially true with the Passion of Love, which with the Pas- 
sion of Ambihon, has given the most trouble to legislators. 

In respect to Love, what a mass of arbitrary and conflicting 
systems have existed and still exist for the regulation of the re- 
lations to which it gives rise ! Among Barbaric and Patriarchal 
nations (composing more than half of the Human Race) Polyg- 
amy, or plurality of wives, is the law ; in Civilized nations, Mo- 
nogamy, or the union of a single couple for life. In China, a 
man of wealth must have several wives and a separate establish- 
ment for each, otherwise he passes for a mean and parsimonious 
spirit, and loses caste ; while in Civilized countries, he is con- 
demned as a criminal and held up to scorn as an immoral and li- 
centious character, if he takes more than one wife. The Catho- 
lic church does not permit divorce on any ground, while the 
Protestant church allows it on various grounds, and sanctions 
many marriages which the former condemns as immoral. These 
few examples will suffice to show the absence of a standard 
which commands universal acquiescence. 

Now, if a truly impartial observer, setting aside the influence 
of all preconceived ideas and prevailing opinions, wished to dis- 
cover the true or natural law for the regulation of the sexual 
relation, what course should he pursue ? We answer that he 
should study the nature and requirements of the Passion of 
Love ; that he should take it as the standard of truth, the crite- 
rion of certainty in his investigations ; that he should analyse 
carefully its wants, its revelations, and the conditions of its not- 
ural and harmonious development ; it is only by a scientific 
analysis of the Passion itself that the true Institution correspond- 
ing to it, can be determined with that certainty which the posi- 
tive mind requires. 

The Institution, whatever its form may be, is the external 
mechanism in which the Passion is to act, and must be adapted 
to it as the musical instrument, for example, is adapted to the 
ear. As Reason has discovered and perfected musical instru- 
ments by a careful study of the indications and requirements 
of the Sense of Hearing, so it must discover and perfect a true 
system of Marriage by a careful study of the indications and re- 
quirements of the Passion of Love. 

There exists a system of Laws for the regulation of the action 
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and development of each Passion of the Soul. These laws con- 
stitute what we will call the Science of the Passion, its external 
Form or Body ; they correspond to and express the mode of its 
activity. The Sense of Hearing is the only Passion the Science 
of which has been discovered. The laws of Musical Harmony 
constitute this Science ; they are the expression of the natural 
and harmonious mode of action of the Sense, the regulative prin- 
ciple of its development ; they furnish the standard to which it 
should be raised in each individual, and the means by which it 
should be brought up to and maintained on a level with its high- 
est capacity of harmony. The great musical Composers discover 
and perfect the Art and Science of Music and the means of im- 
parting it to others ; in so doing, they create and furnish the 
means of developing, educating, and perfecting the Musical Sense 
in the masses of mankind, and thus of elevating them in this re- 
spect to their own standard. 

Let us remark that in present Society, the means do not exist 
for educating, disciplining, and harmoniously developing any 
other Passion in the Soul. There exists, however, for every Pas- 
sion, as for the Sense of Hearing, a system of Laws for the reg- 
ulation of its action and development; the great problem in So- 
cial Mechanics is to discover these laws in each instance and ap- 
ply them ; the result will be the harmonious development of each 
Passion, and the creation of harmony in the sphere over whicli it 
presides, analogous to the harmony evolved by the Sense of 
Hearing. 

Let us now recur to the Passions of Ambition and Love, and 
apply to them what we have here said. 

If we would establish a true system of Government, or Hierar- 
chical Harmony in Society, we must discover the system of Laws 
which regulate the action and development of Ambition. On 
these Laws we must base the whole system of authority — of 
ranks, grades, distinctions, preferment, and everything pertain- 
ing to hierarchical order and arrangement. The governmental 
institution will then be the external expression and correspond- 
ence of the natural mode of action of this Passion — of its ten- 
dencies and requirements, and of the play and development of its 
Forces. It will furnish a fixed and permanent standard for its 
true and harmonious action, and Ambition in each member of 
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the Social Body will be led to conform to this standard, will be 
educated, disciplined and harmonized by it, as the Sense of 
Hearing i3 now educated, disciplined and harmonized by the 
teachings and influence of the Art and Science of Music. 

In like manner, if we would establish a true system for the 
regulation of the sexual relations, we must discover the laws 
which regulate the action of the Passion of Low, and base upon 
them the Institution that is to govern these relations. An insti- 
tution based upon such a foundation, will correspond perfectly to 
the natural mode of action of the Passion, to its tendencies and 
requirements, and will fully satisfy all its wants ; it will be the 
true and natural system of Marriage — the system precalculated 
and predestined for the Passion by its Author ; it will be to it 
what the musical system is to the Ear, and will develop, refine, 
and satisfy Love, as that system develops, refines, and satisfies 
the Sense of Hearing. 

Thus, as Music with its laws is the external Mechanism, 
the Form or Body of the Sense of Hearing, so Government with 
its laws and hierarchical organization, is the external Mechanism, 
the Form or Body of the Passion of Ambition, and Marriage, the 
external Mechanism, the Form or Body of the Passion of Love. 
In like manner, the whole system of Society with the laws on 
which it is based, and all its arrangements — industrial, artistic, 
scientific, political, religious, etc. — is the external Mechanism, 
the Form or Body of the Soul, or Unity of the twelve Passions. 

From what precedes, we may now lay down the principle, 
that the Human Passions are the standard or criterion by which 
Social Institutions should be organized ; that on them they should 
be modelled, and that by them they must be judged. The Pas- 
sions, it cannot be too often repeated, are the work of Divine Wis- 
dom ; they reveal, in their direct or natural action, the will of 
that Wisdom, and its calculations in regard to them and to. Hu- 
man Destiny — they are the only Guide, the only permanent rev- 
elation which human Reason can follow in discovering and estab- 
lishing a true Social Order. Could Reason have discovered a 
true System of Music, except by studying the mode of action, the 
tendencies and requirements of the Sense of Hearing ? Evidently 
not — and what is true of this Passion is true of all the Passions ; 
they alone reveal the external mechanism corresponding to them 
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— that is, the Institutions adapted to their nature, their wants, 
their action, and their development. 

In this connection, let us make use of an illustration which 
will be easily understood. 

Machines must be adapted to the Forces that are to act in 
them ; the steam-engine, for example, must be adapted to steam, 
and not steam to the engine. When men construct machines in 
which this motor-power is to be used, they calculate its nature, 
action, properties, and requirements, and plan the machine ac- 
cordingly ; they do not construct machines according to their 
own fancy and imagination, to suit their own preconceived ideas, 
and then undertake to make steam adapt itself to their arbitrary 
contrivances ; were they to do this, they would only derange the 
action of this Force, and produce disastrous effects at every step. 

Now the Passions implanted in Man by Creative Wisdom to 
impel him to act, are Forces — as much so as steam, electricity, 
or any of the active age nts in Nature. Social Institutions are to 
these passional Forc>?3 what Machinery is to material Forces. 
They are the mechanisms in which the Passions are to act, and 
by which their play and development are to be regulated. This 
being so — and it is too evident to require further demonstration 
— is it not as certain as any law in Mechanics, that Social lnsti* 
tutions must be adapted to the Passions — must be so planned, so 
organized as to conform in every way to their nature, their mode 
of action, and their demands and requirements ? This appears 
almost too evident to need any argument, and yet such is the 
degree of ignorance and prejudice prevailing in respect to the 
Passions, that it is universally believed they must be made to 
conform and adapt themselves to the arbitrary Laws and Institu- 
tions which it may please legislators, moralists, theologians, etc., to 
devise and establish. If the Passions rebel against these laws and 
institutions, the doctrine is at once laid down, that they must be 
forced into obedience by compulsory means. It is this doctrine 
which has led to the establishment of the whole system of con- 
straint and repression which exist in Society — to penal codes, 
prisons, scaffolds, police organizations, to fear of future punish- 
ment, of excommunication, etc. ; these and other instrumentali- 
ties have been employed to subdue and keep in check the rebel- 
lious Passions, and force them to conform to our incoherent and 
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conflicting systems of Society — to laws devised by legislators 
and moralists. 

Thus the Passions, the work of God, are judged by Institu- 
tions, the work of Man ; the former are made subservient to the 
latter, and are declared good or bad, according as they conform 
to the standard of right and wrong set up by human Reason ; 
and Reason, while constantly condemning the Passions, the work 
of Divine Wisdom, never questions the goodness of its own Insti- 
tutions. The attempt to make the Passions obey the arbitrary pre- 
scriptions of Human Legislation, and adapt themselves to its ar- 
tificial, unnatural, or false standards, has resulted in their gene- 
ral derangement and subversion. They have been either dwarfed, 
smothered, or developed in their lower degrees ; they have been 
misdirected, forced into false channels, and compelled to seek 
unnatural or subversive means of satisfaction ; they have been 
perverted or inversely developed ; and finally they have been 
plunged into strife and conflict with each other and with Rea- 
son. 

The Passions in this state of subversive development and ac- 
tion, give rise to so many disorders, that a complete Table of 
them could not find place in a Summary like the present. We 
will mention, by way of example, the most striking of those en- 
gendered by the two Passions of which we have spoken in the 
present Article — Ambition and Love. 

Ambition, in its subversive p.cticw. engenders in the field of 
Politics, tyranny, oppression, usurpation, revolutions, conspira- 
cies, plots, cabals, class-legislation, party-divisions, strifes, and 
intrigues ; in the business-world, it engenders rapacity, avarice, 
venality, fraud, extortion, injustice, and duplicity of action; in 
the sphere of social relations, cruelty, inhumanity, malignity, as- 
sumption, arrogance, insolence, and an overbearing and domi- 
neering spirit. 

Love, in its subversive action, gives rise to prostitution, sex- 
ual excesses, adultery, rape, seduction, infanticide, jealousy, de- 
spair, insanity, and other disorders and crimes which can not 
well be mentioned. 

The other Passions are liable to perversion in the same man- 
ner ; but as we have not space to enter into details, we will sum 
up in the following Table the general effects produced on them 
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by our false Social Systems, with their false laws, customs, and 
institutions. 

1. Undeveloped state of each Passion. 

2. Want of balance and equilibrium of each Passion with the 



3. Internal conflict of the Passions, resulting from this want of 

balance and equilibrium. 

4. External conflict of individual with individual, family with 

family, class with class, state with state, nation with nation. 

5. General discontent and dissatisfaction of the individual with 

himself, with his pursuits, with his social position, with his 
circumstances generally, and with Society. 

6. Constant violation, secret or open, of established laws and 

customs, in order to satisfy some thwarted or outraged At- 
traction. 

7. Reign of Universal Selfism and Duplicity of Action, in the 

individual, the family, the class, the corporation, the state, 
the nation. 

Such are the results of our false systems of Society, and of the 
attempt to compel the Passions to adapt themselves to arbitrary 
and capricious laws and institutions which are unsuited to them. 
Now would it not be worth while, in view of the complete failure 
of human legislation to meet the wants of Man's nature, in view 
of the innumerable evils which have resulted from the attempt to 
suppress and smother the Passions by violence and constraint, to 
seek for some system of Society more in conformity with the At- 
tractions implanted in the human Soul, and better adapted to 
secure their free play and action ? 

Is it not probable, we again ask, that Supreme Wisdom in cre- 
ating Man, and in creating him a Social Being, devised some so- 
cial Mechanism, some plan of social organization adapted to his 
nature — to the natural or harmonious development of his Pas- 
sions? And if so — and how can we suppose that God has de- 
vised laws for all other branches of Movement and not for the 
Social ? — is it not the part of wisdom to seek for the Divine plan 
of Social Organization, for the Divine Social Code, and to substi- 
tute it in the place of the false and incoherent systems devised 
by human legislation ? 
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The first essential condition, then, of a true Social Order is 
that it should be adapted to Human nature — to the demands 
and requirements of Passional Attraction. 

II. The second essential condition of a true Social Order is 
that it must be based on the Attributes of Divine Wisdom. 
Fourier has given a clear and concise summary of these Attri- 
butes in the following Table : — 



We will not enter into any detailed explanation of the mode 
in which the Social Order is to be made to conform to these at- 
tributes or principles of Unity in the Universe, for this would ren- 
der it necessary to give a description of the details of the Social 
Mechanism, which would be out of place here. We will merely 
give a few illustrations, and leave the reader to pursue the sub- 
ject. 

The first Primary^ttribute — Economy op Means — implies 
that a true Social Order must be based on the principle of Asso- 
ciation, which is the source of all Economy, and that a general 
system of cooperation, of concert of action, of combination in all 
departments of human affairs, and a scientific and methodical 
direction of Forces, together with perfect order in all works and 
enterprises, must exist in a Social System based on this Attri- 
bute. 

The second Primary Attribute — Distributive Justice — im- 
plies among other conditions that equal opportunities and privi- 
leges in all spheres of life — in education, in the pursuits of In- 
dustry, Art, and Science, in the acquisition of fortune, of social 
position, etc. — must be secured to every individual without ex- 
ception. 

The third Primary Attribute — Universality op Providence 
— implies that a wise, just, and benevolent protection and guar- 
dianship — that is, Unitary S<?cial Charity- must be extended to 




Primary ( E^nomy of Means. 
Attribute*. ) 2 ' N^ributive Justice - 



( 3. Universality of Providence. 



Pivotal Attribute. — Unity of Sy9tem. 
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the young and helpless, to the sick, the infirm, the unfortunate, 
and to all who require encouragement, aid, assistance, or pro- 
tection. 

The Pivotal Attribute — Unity op System — implies that a 
Unitary Social Order should be established throughout the Earth, 
with unity in all departments — in Religion, in Politics, in In- 
dustry, and even in the most minute details, such as weights and 
measures, typographical signs, language, etc. 

The two Radical Attributes — Supreme Distribution of Move- 
ment, and Integral Distribution op Attraction — imply that 
Human Society must be based on the Laws of Universal Har- 
mony by which the organization and movement of all departments f 
of creation are directed and governed, and that its mechanism 
must be made to conform to the Attractions which Divine Wis- 
dom has seen fit to implant in the human Soul. 



Passional Attraction is that Force implanted by God in 
Man, which impels or attracts him to the external objects, relations, 
principles, and functions to which the Passions — the particular 
forces of the Soul — tend, and in which they find their gratifica- 
tion ; it is the active principle, the original motor-power iu Man 
existing prior to reflection, and persisting in its demands despite 
the opposition of conventional theories of right and wrong, of 
moral precepts, of laws and customs, of reigning prejudices, etc. 
Coming from God, it is the interpreter of his Will and the Oracle 
of his decrees. In its collective action, it impels Man to fulfil his 
Destiny on Earth. 

In a general sense, Passional Attraction may be defined as the 
power that governs the Moral or Spiritual World as gravitation 
is the power that governs the Material World ; the one governs 
the movements of intelligent beings, the other the movements of 
material bodies. 

We will explain this subject by giving a few examples of 
special Attractions. 

The Sense of Taste, for example, which tends to and finds its 
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delight in agreeable Flavors, is the Saporous Attraction in 
Man ; it draws him to the various products of the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms — to the fruits, grains, spices, wines, viands, 
etc. — which contain agreeable flavors; it imparts to him a love 
for food, and thus leads him to nourish the body and secure its 
health and vigor 

The Sense of Smell, which tends to and finds its delight in 
agreeable Odors, is the Odoriferous Attraction in Man ; it im- 
parts to him a love for perfumes, and for purity and fragrance in 
the atmosphere, and leads him to cultivate the flowers, plants, etc. 
which yield agreeable odors, and to execute whatever works are 
necessary to maintain a state of atmospheric purity. 

The Sense of Hearing, which finds its delight in agreeable 
Sounds, is the Musical or Sonorous Attraction in Man ; it 
imparts to him a love for Musical Harmony, impels him to 
create Music, and to enliven his festivities and labors with its 
charms. 

The Passion of Friendship, which draws man to man, is the 
Amical or Bfnevolent Attraction in the Soul ; it imparts a de- 
sire for social ties and relations of a friendly character with 
other beings, for amical sympathy with them, and establishes the 
Social Unity of the Race. 

Love, which draws beings of opposite sex to each other, is 
the Amatory Attraction in Man. It imparts a desire to form 
ties and relations of an Amatory character, and leads to the Sex- 
ual Unity of the Race, and to the procreation and continuation 
of the species. 

Each of the other Passions is in like manner a special At- 
traction for some external object, relation, or principle to which 
it tends, for which it has an affinity, and in which it finds its 
gratification. 

Passional Attraction is the generic term which expresses the 
tendencies or Attractions of the Passions collectively; it is the 
power, the influence which they exercise upon Man in inducing 
him to seek for the means of their gratification. Being sponta- 
neously active Forces or Motors, they gravitate toward their ex- 
ternal affinities or correspondences, and in so doing determine 
the action of Man ; this Gravitation of the Passions toward their 
Centres or Foci is what we call Passional Attraction. 
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Having given these preliminary explanations, we will now lay 
down a law which is of universal application. 

God, in requiring of any of his creatures the performance of 
a work or f unction, employs no other lever or agent than AUra* 
turn; he never resorts to coercion, constraint, or violence in at 
farm; he governs the Universe by this power alone; he impels aL 
beings to fulfil their Destiny from the pleasure, the charm, the de- 
light he connects with it, and not from fear of pain or punishment. 

God in wishing for example the continuance of the various 
Species which he creates, does not resort to compulsory means to 
secure this end ; he docs not force his creatures by violence or 
constraint to propagate their kind ; he simply imparts to them 
the sexual Attraction, and the function is performed voluntarily 
and with delight: he secures his end by Attraction, by connect- 
ing pleasure with the fulfilment of the function. Again, he re- 
quires that every creature should nourish its body in order to 
maintain itself in health and vigor ; he does not force it to eat 
by compulsory means ; he imparts Attraction for agreeable fla- 
vors and the food in which they are contained, and the nutritive 
function is performed with alacrity and delight. 

These two examples are sufficient to demonstrate the Law 
above laid down, that God employs Attraction alone in indu- 
cing his creatures to act, and that he leads them to fulfil the 
functions, the Destiny he assigns to them, by the charms, the 
pleasures, and the happiness whieh he connects with the perform- 
ance of the function, or the fulfilment of the Destiny. 

In studying Man in the light of the above Law, we shall find 
that God has implanted in him the Attractions necessary to impel 
and guide him in fulfilling the various functions which constitute 
his Destiny. 

Man, as we have explained in the Treatise on the Passions, 
has a three-fold Destiny to fulfil, namely : — 

1. An Industrial Destiny — that of Overseer of the Globe, 
or Harmonist of the Material World. 

2. A Social Destiny — that of Founder of Social Harmony, 
or Harmonist of the Passional or Moral World. 

3. An Intellectual Destiny — that of Discoverer of the Laws 
of Universal Order and Harmony, and their application to his 
social and industrial relations. 
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Cod, in accordance with his general plan of Attraction, leads 
man to fulfil this three-fold Destiny by means of three classes of 
Attractions. 

The first Class comprises the five Material or Sensuous At- 
tractions ; they excite in man a desire for material elegance, 
beauty, refinement, splendor, luxury, art, and harmony ; they at- 
tract him, for example, to beauty in scenery and cultures, to 
splendor in architecture, to elegance in dress and furniture, to 
delicacy in his food and mode of living, and to artistic refine- 
ment in all the material details of life. Man can satisfy these 
Attractions only by establishing material Unity and Harmon}' 
on the Globe — that is, by fulfilling the first branch of his Des- 
tiny. 

The second Class comprises the four Social or Spiritual At- 
tractions ; they excite in Man a desire for Unity with his Spe- 
cies, individually and collectively, that is, a desire for social 
ties and relations, for sympathetic unions, for concord and soci- 
ality, and for association of all kinds and in all degrees with 
his fellow-beings. Man can satisfy these Attractions only by 
establishing Universal Association, and the Social Unity of 
the Race — that is, by fulfilling the second branch of his Des- 
tiny. 

The third Class comprises the three Intellectual or Serial 
Attractions ; they excite in Man a desire for Serial distribution, 
classification, and arrangement in all departments of Nature and 
of Society, for Knowledge and Science, for the reign of Order 
on Earth, and for coordinating his finite life, his labors and 
creations with universal laws and principles. Man can satisfy 
these Attractions only by discovering the Laws of Universal Or- 
der and Harmony, and applying them to the organization and 
regulation of his social and industrial relations — that is, by ful- 
filling thu third branch of his Destiny. 

Th.iS Divine Wisdom, in delegating to Man the function of Har- 
monist on the Globe, that is, of realizing upon it the reign of 
Material, Moral, and Intellectual Harmony — so that the Planet 
associated with Humanity may form a harmonious note in the 
great Concert of the Universe — implants in him the Attractions 
necessary to guide him in the fulfilment of this function. 

[The intelligent reader will understand that our remarks on 
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Destiny and Attraction apply to the great central, organic, or har- 
monious period in the Social Career of the Human Race, and not 
to the preliminary and incoherent Societies which have existed 
on the Earth up to the present time, in which Man neither fulfils 
his Destiny nor obeys Attraction.] 

The Material Universe in all its departments and details, from 
the affinities of molecules to the movements of the placets, pro? 
erned by Attraction. Kepler and Newton discovered and cal 
culated in part the laws of Material Attraction ; Fourier, pro 
ceeding on the principle that there is Unity of System in the 
Universe, discovered and proclaimed that the Passional or 
Moral World is governed like the Material World by Attrac- 
tion. He calculated its Laws and its effoe:* in the Social Move- 
ment, and took the ground that, in evolving the Science of Pas 
sional Attraction, he continued the work o r Kepler and Newton 
and extended their calculations from the Material to the Spirit 
ual Sphere. 

We will make a quotation or two from works in which he 
explains briefly his conception of Passional Attraction. Afte: 
giving a concise definition of Attraction, pointing out its throe 
primary tendencies, and the Pivotal, which tendencies are to: — 

1. Luxury.* 2. Groups. 3. Series. Pivot, Unity. 
Riches. Affections. Association. Harmony 

and after defining the twelve essential or radical Attraction 
which impel Man to the above centres or foci, namely : — 

5 Material or Sensuous, tending to Luxury, 1st Focus. 

4 Social or Affectional, tending to Groups, 2d " 

3 Serial or Regulative, tending to Series, 3d " 
Pivotal Attraction, tending to Unity ; 

he gives a familiar illustration of the nature and influence of A 
traction. 

" Attraction is, in the hands of God, an enchanted Wand whic. 
" enables him to obtain results by the allurements of Love anc 

* Collective term, signifying material elegance, beauty, refinement, sumptuousncw, 
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44 Pleasure which Man knows how to obtain only by coercion and 
" violence. It transforms functions the most repugnant in thein- 
44 selves into positive pleasures. What can be more repulsive, 
44 for example, than the uncleanly offices incident to the care of 
44 a new-born infant? What does God do to transform these re- 
44 pulsive functions into pleasures ? He gives to the mother Pas- 
" sional Attraction for them ; he simply uses his magic preroga- 
" tive of Imparting Attraction. From that moment duties in 
44 themselves most repulsive are transformed into pleasures. 

" To estimate the value of this exclusive prerogative of God, 
" let us suppose it bestowed upon some ambitious Monarch. Such 
44 a Monarch, once invested with the power of Imparting Attrao 
44 tion, would have no need either of tribunals or armies to cause 
44 his laws to be executed, and to bring the whole world under 
44 his empire. It would suffice him to give to all nations an At- 
traction for the system he would establish — for example, for 
44 our delectable Civilization with it* policy of spoliation and 
44 war ; as soon as he had imparted Attraction for this fortunate 
44 regime, the people would hasten to carry all their savings to 
" the tax-gatherer; the young men would vie with each other 
44 in their ardor to enlist in his service ; the Savage tribes would 
44 engage with delight in the Industry which they now abhor ; the 
44 Barbarians would disperse their seraglios: . etc., etc. In addi- 
44 tion, such a Monarch would impart to all other sovereigns, far 
44 or near, an Attraction for recognising- foj supremacy; they 
44 would hasten to anticipate each other in sliding Ambassadors 
" to give in their adherence to him, and j-roclaim him Arch- 
44 Monarch of the Globe. And since every sovereign and people 
44 would find their happiness in the measures which this Monarch 
44 had invested with the charm of Attraction, it must be admitted 
44 that the Ruler who should be the exclusive possessor of the 
44 talisman for imparting it, would be foolish indeed if he em- 
44 ployed any other means, such as coercion, punishment, or war ; 
44 such a course would imply wilful malignity and unparalleled 
4 * stupidity in him, for in addition to inflicting misery upon his 
44 subjects and upon neighboring states, he would fail in his plan 
44 of universal supremacy, through the resistance and despair of 
" nations — whereas by employing the magic lever of Attraction 

alone, he would at the end of a few years be in peaceful pos- 
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41 session of the entire Globe, without having incurred the least 
" expense, run any risk, or dissatisfied any individual. 

" Such is the position of God in respect to his creatures ; ex 
a elusive Possessor of the most powerful of Motors, of the talis- 
" man of Attraction, would he not be both oppressive and absurd 
u if, neglecting so brilliant an instrumentality, he should have 
44 recourse to any other lever than Attraction for ruling the Uni 
44 verse, and coordinating on a general plan all departments of 
44 creation." 

Having shown that Attraction is the agent or Motor by which 
God governs the Universe, Fourier Inys «Iown the following im- 
portant law : — 

the attractions of all beings are proportional to theit 

destinies;* 

that is to say, the natural desires, inclinations, propensities, 
instincts of all creatures are distributed to them in accordance , 
in harmony with the work or function, the sphere of action, the 
mode of existence, in a word the Destiny assigned to them by 

* In speaking of Attractions, we mean the normal, natural, essential Attractions ; 
in the case of Man, for example, we do not include perverted or depiaved tast«5 
and inclinations, like those for drunkenness, theft, etc., nor subversive emotion.-:, 
like revenge, hatred, jealousy, envy — all of which are the effects of the perversion 
of human nature in a Social Mechanism unsuited to it. These vicious and unnatu- 
ral Attractions are in counter-march to Human Destiny ; it i6 only by studying then, 
according to the Law of Inversion that we can comprehend the true Destiny to which 
they counterpoint. 

We do not speak, either, of the artificial, accidental caprices, tastes, and whims 
which we find in men whose Passions are misdirected or thwarted by false external 
circumstances ; we do not hold that there is any Destiny corresponding to these fac- 
titious tastes. Take as an illustration the smoking and chewing of tobacco ; we do 
not believe that these habits will exist in a true Social Order, but the taste which 
gives rise to them, and which indicates that Man tends always to combine physical 
with mental action, or that he has an abhorrence for non-action, point to customs 
which, though dissimilar to those in question, have an analogy with them in princi- 
ple. Ii. like manner, gambling, a vice in Civilization,, indicates in Man an Attrac- 
tion for the unknown and hidden, for chance, surprise, intrigue, management, di- 
plomacy ; the principle is good, while gambling is a perversion of it. In the same 
way, the love of intoxication is an inverted effect of the love of excitement, exhila- 
ration, enthusiasm ; it comes from the 12th Passion — Synthesism : there is no direct 
Destiny corresponding to it; that is, Man in a true Social Order will not seek in 
intoxication for the means of that enthusiasm and exaltation which the Soul de- 
mands : he will find them in the poetic and ideal life of Association or the Combined 
Order; the love of intoxication, then, counterpoints, that is, points iuversely, to 
one branch of Human Destiny. 
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God — "The reindeer, for example," says Fourier, "is destined 
u to live among the snows and ices of the Arctic regions. God 
" does not give it Attraction for the verdant fields and the 
44 products of our Temperate Zone ; this quadruped prefers the 
44 snows of the North and the mosses which they cover ; its At- 
44 traction, then, is proportional to its Destiny." In like man- 
ner, the camel is destined to live in the desert ; it has no At- 
traction for the forests and shady groves of our climates ; it pre- 
fers the sandy wastes and the heat of the Torrid Zone : the At- 
tractions of this animal, again, are proportional to its Destiny. 

Taking the Law that "Attractions are proportional to Desti- 
nies" as our guide, we can, by a careful study of the Attractions 
implanted in the human Soul, by a study of its essential wants 
and requirements, solve all the intricate questions relating to hu- 
man life and Destiny on earth, which now perplex the human 
mind. 

With the aid of this guide, we can : — 

1. Determine the true and natural mode of life of Man on 
Earth, the pleasures and enjoyments he should possess, the char- 
acter of the custom, habits, institutions, etc., which he should es- 
tablish, and the natural standard of Right and Wrong. 

2. Demonstrate the goodness of the tastes, inclinations, pro- 
pensities, and desires which we find universal among men — such 
as the love of elegance, refinement, display, luxury, splendor and 
wealth ; the taste for personal adornment and beauty, for sump- 
tuous living, for change, travel, and adventure ; the love of power 
and distinction ; the love of excitement and enthusiasm, and 
other attractions and impulses which aie found common among 
men. 

Moralists, and Ascetics, certain religious Sects like the Qua- 
kers, and a large class of persons with tame and feeble passions, 
who believe in frugality, in abstemiousness, self-denial and other 
negative virtues, make war upon all these tastes and inclina- 
tions, believing that they should be suppressed and kept down, 
and that, if not positively vicious, they are at least immoral and 
hurtful. The Quakers, for example, would even proscribe Mu- 
sic as something sinful and contrary to the law of God. 

The guide furnished us by Passional Attraction can alone set- 
tle differences of opinion and controversies upon all questions of 
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this kind ; it is the only interpreter which we have in this respect 
of the Divine Will. If Attraction misleads us, then the Author 
of Attraction misleads us, and in that case there can be no prin- 
ciple of truth, justice, law, order, or wisdom, in the Universe, and, 
as a consequence, no standard of Right and Wrong, of Good and 
Evil for Man on earth. 

Let us consult some of the Attractions implanted in the Hu- 
man Soul, some of the interpreters to Man of the Divine Will, 
and deduce from them the Destiny to which they point. 

The Sense of Sight or the Visual Attraction in Man, for ex- 
ample, finds its delight in beauty and harmony of form and 
color — that is, in the harmonies of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, in beautiful scenery, and in external elegance and splen- 
dor of all kinds. Now if the Eye demands and can be satisfied 
only by these Harmonies, it is evident, according to the law of 
" Attractions proportional to Destinies," or inversely, of Desti- 
nies proportional to Attractions, that Man is destined to enjoy 
them, and that their enjoyment is perfectly legitimate. If this 
were not so, why would God have given to Man an Attraction for 
this branch of material beauty and harmony ; why have given 
him a useless Attraction ; why have tantalized him with a desire 
he could not gratify ; why have violated a fundamental principle 
of Nature, that of adaptation of means to ends ; why in short 
have gone counter to his three primary attributes — Economy of 
Means, Distributive Justice, Unity of System ? The attraction 
in Man for artistic beauty and harmony in the external world, is 
a positive demonstration, then, that in the Natural or Divine 
Order of Society, Humanity is to enjoy everything that can 
please and charm the eye ; that it is to inhabit palaces, to be 
surrounded with all the magnificence of art, and to live in the 
midst of material beauty, elegance, and splendor of every kind. 

The same course of argument is applicable to the four other 
Senses or Material Attractions. The Attraction of the Ear for 
Harmonies of Sound is a proof that Music is destined to be a 
universal enjoyment of the Race ; its elevating influence on the 
higher emotions of the Soul demonstrates its supreme utility, and 
the wisdom of God in imparting an Attraction for it to Man. 
The Attraction of the Sense of Taste for varied and agreeable 
flavors is a proof that Man is destined by God to enjoy a delicate 
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and refined system of food — a fare as sumptuous as Nature can 
supply. 

The Social Attractions implanted in the Soul, impelling Man 
to Social ties and accords, exciting in him a craving for sym- 
pathy, demonstrate that Man is a Social Being, that he is in- 
tended for Sociality and Association of all kinds, and that the 
great organic epoch of his Social Career will be one of Universal 
Association, that all the diversified elements of Humanity — all 
the various races of men on earth — will be organized in one 
Harmonious Whole, and that Social Unity and Harmony are 
destined to reign upon our Globe. 

In like manner, the Intellectual Attractions in Man, with their 
craving to solve the mysteries of Nature, with their ceaseless cu- 
riosity to pry into the secret of things, to penetrate the Laws of 
Creation, to comprehend the plan of the great universal Whole 
which surrounds him, and of which he forms a part, arc proofs 
that Man is to elevate himself to a knowledge of Universal 
Truth, to solve the problem of Universal Life, and to discover 
and comprehend the scheme of individual and collective Des- 
tinies. 

Lastly, the sentiment in the Soul for the Infinite, its Attrac- 
tion to commune with the Unseen and the Eternal, to grasp 
and identify itself with Universal Existence — which is the 
basis of the Religious Sentiment — is a proof that Man is in con- 
scious, intelligent Unity with the Universe, and that through all 
ages, under the form of Worship — that is, of Unitary rites and 
symbols — he is destined to manifest his association with its phe- 
nomena and harmonies, to celebrate the Unity of individual with 
collective Destinies, and by connecting his labors and creations 
with and coordinating them to the plan of Divine or Universal 
Order, he is to elevate them in their various departments of In- 
dustry, Art, and Science to the dignity of religious acts, or acts 
based on Universal principles, and thus associate himself with 
the Supreme Harmonist in the realization of Unity and Harmony 
in the department of Creation over which he presides. 

Attraction in Man, then, prophesies, reveals, interprets to 
him his Destiny ; it points as unvaryingly to that Destiny as the 
needle points to the pole. It is the Standard, the Criterion of 
truth in judging and deciding all questions of a moral or spirit- 
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ual nature, as the Law of the Series is the Standard in deciding 
all questions relating to classification and organization. 

Were the false systems of Society that now exist upon the 
Earth the permanent Destiny of the Human Race, Nature would 
have given men Attractions adapted to them ; she would have 
given them Attractions for poverty and anxiety, for disorder and 
antagonism, and the other results which they engender. But 
as she has not given to men such Attractions, it is a positive de- 
monstration that these Societies are not the permanent Destiny 
of the Race ; that they are to pass away and give place to a So- 
cial Order, in which Attraction will find its natural employment 
and its full satisfaction. 

The Universe is ONE — a great collective Whole, a vast Uni- 
tary Organism ; co-relation, association, correspondence, mutual 
dependence, solidarity reign throughout this great,, living Or- 
ganic Unity. All the creations in it, from the lowest to the 
highest, from the plant and the animal to Man and the Planet, 
have each a function to perform, a mission to fulfil, a Destiny to 
realize. To impel and guide the living, self-acting creations 
to perform their infinitely diversified functions in this great 
Whole, Supreme Wisdom gives to them attractions adapted to 
this end ; these Attractions are distributed in conformity with 
the general plan of Order which the Supreme Harmonist has es- 
tablished in Creation ; their distribution is calculated with such ex- 
actness, and with such perfect conformity to that plan, that all ani- 
mated beings are impelled to act and operate in their diversified 
spheres with perfect concert and harmony toward the accomplish- 
ment of a common end — the realization of Universal Unity. 

During the period of the Social Infancy and Childhood of the 
Race, when Man is ignorant of the laws of Divine Harmony, and 
has not established a Social Order based upon those laws and 
adapted to Attraction, the Passions are in a state of general dis- 
order and conflict, because they have to act in a Social Mecha- 
nism unsuited to them. To establish Order to some extent in 
the social world, and to bring the Passions to adapt themselves 
to existing laws and institutions, Man resorts to coercion and 
constraint, to moral precepts, punishments, etc. He enacts Penal 
Codes, builds prisons, erects scaffolds, organizes Armies and 
Police-forces, and as these means of Coercion do not reach every 
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variety of evil, especially of moral evil, he holds up before the 
soul the terrors of a fearful retribution in another world. 

If the repression of Attraction, if the system of constraint and 
coercion, and the government by fear and violence which now 
exist, were natural, were the design of God, and the permanent 
Destiny of Man, they would enter into the whole policy and plan 
of Divine Government ; and if this were so, God, on the principle 
of Unity of System, would have given to Man Counter- Attrac- 
tions, that is, Repulsions for the various functions he had to per- 
form, and then have forced him to fulfil them from fear of pun- 
ishment and other means of constraint ; he would have given, 
for example, to the fruits, grains, vegetables, etc., on which Man 
subsists, insipid, bitter, or acrid flavors, and then have com- 
pelled him to eat them from the pains of hunger or the fear of 
starvation.. Pursuing the same policy, he would have created, 
the flowers without odor, or with odors repulsive to the Sense 
of Smell ; he would have made the landscape repulsive to the 
Senlse of Sight, have surrounded the earth with a. murky atmo- 
sphere, have hung the heavens in black, and then, have forced 
Man, living in the midst of this repugnant scene, to execute all 
the works, labors, and functions on which his existence depended 
from fear of punishment, suffering, or death. 

That this system of Coercion and Constraint does not enter 
into the plan of Divine Wisdom, is so evident, when considered 
abstractly or as a principle, that it requires no refutation ; and 
yet legislators, philosophers, and moralists, misled by the specta- 
cle of the passions, misdirected or perverted by the influence 
of false Social Institutions, have made Coercion and Constraint 
the basis of their theories and systems ; they have proclaimed the 
viciousness of Attraction, and sought to repress or smother it by 
every means that human ingenuity could invent. For thirty cen- 
turies, since Reason began to theorize upon the Passions, this 
policy has been pursued ; we find it recommended by the Sages 
of Greece, by the Fathers of the Church, and the moralists and 
theologians of the present day. We think that Humanity has 
had enough of this doctrine, and that the time has at length come 
to discard and repudiate it, and to take as the basis of our faith, and 
as our guide in Social Politics, the doctrine of Attraction, the 
inherent Goodness of Human Nature, and the possibility of 
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realizing on Earth the reign of Universal Happiness and Har- 
mony. 

We will conclude this subject with a quotation from Fourier 
in which he shows that Coercion and Constraint can not enter 
into the policy of Divine Wisdom : — 

" It will suffice as a proof that coercion forms no part of the 
" Divine Plan, to observe that God has not created upon the 
" Earth any means of constraint invested with Divine authority 
" and superior to any force which could be opposed to it by 
" Man. We see on our Globe neither giants, nor centaurs, nor 
" tritons, nor agents of any kind capable of vanquishing human 
64 armies, though it would have been so easy for God to have 
" created on the land and in the seas beings of colossal size and 
" strength, capable of at once subduing Man in case of rebellion 
" against his will. The absence of such creations denotes that 
" coercion does not enter into the plans of God, and that a So- 
" cial Order emanating from Him would be exempt from it. 

" If God did not possess the lever of Attraction he would be 
" obliged to resort to Coercion — to create in the firmament co- 
u lossal Planets which should urge on the smaller ones, restrain 
" them, and compel them to move in their orbits. It would have 
" been the same on the Earth, where God would have been 
" obliged to create distinct species of men of monstrous size and 
" power — to create Minotaurs, Giants, Titans, Centaurs, etc. to 
" compel men to exercise Industry and to adopt any system which 
" he might ordain. He would also have been compelled to cre- 
" ate gigantic bees to force the smaller ones to gather honey, and 
" gigantic beavers to force the smaller ones to construct their 
" dams. 

" Then again, these colossal species might themselves disobey 
" God, if they were not impelled by Attraction to the service he 
" had assigned to them. God would then be obliged to employ 
" Attraction with some and Coercion with others, and to practise 
" intentionally duplicity of system, when he could follow unity 
" of system by imparting to all his creatures Attraction for their 
" functions, which would lead them to prompt and cheerful obe- 
" dience, and enthusiastic conformity to his will. 

" How can we suppose that God, who is a being of supreme 
" Goodness and supreme Wisdom, has taken pleasure in compli- 
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" eating the Social Mechanism, by coercive measures, which would 
" render it necessary to double the number of agents for the 
" maintenance of order and would cause the unhappiness of the 
" great majority of mankind. How could God, whose pivotal at> 
" tribute is Unity of System, deprive himself voluntarily of the 
" marvellous lever — Attraction — which, already employed with 
" entire success as the agent of sidereal harmonies, must accord- 
u ing to the principle of Unity be equally adapted to produce 
" harmony in the social relations of men ? 

" It results from these indications, that God, in the social laws 
" which he has destined for Man, can not have calculated on 
" any other lever than that of Attraction, since he has not pro- 
" vided any means of Constraint and Coercion. After this, how 
" can we explain the inconsistency of men who wish, as they say, 
" to conform to the designs of God, yet who, refusing to consult 
u Attraction, his sole Interpreter in Social Mechanics, confide 
" blindly in vague and arbitrary systems of Morality and Legis- 
41 lation notwithstanding that the tenacity of the seven subversive 
" scourges has proved for three thousand years, the entire in- 
u compatibility of these systems with the designs of God, and their 
" incapacity to reveal the theory of Human Destinies and tho 
" Diviue Social Code ?" 




GENERAL VIEW OP ASSOCIATION. 

SKETCH OF ITS ORGANIZATION AND INDUSTRY. 

We deem it proper, after the statement of general principles 
which has been made, to give some practical idea of the Social 
Mechanism which is to be deduced from them. This new social 
Regime we will call Association or the Combined Order, as it is 
based upon association and combination of all the elements which 
go to constitute the organization of Society. 

To present the subject as clearly as possible, we will describe, 
in general outline, a single Association, containing about eighteen 
hundred persons, and comprising the complete scale of human 
characters. This social body would occupy a vast unitary edi- 
fice and would cultivate a domain about three miles square. 

An Association of this extent, regularly organized in all its de- 
partments — industrial, artistic, scientific, educational, and domes- 
tic — is the primary element or germ of the Combined Order, as 
the town or village is the primary element or germ of the pres- 
ent Social Order. A state or nation in Civilization, however vast, 
is but a repetition of towns or townships ; in like manner, a State 
in the Combined Order will be but a repetition of Associations. 
Now if we understand the organization of a single township in 
the present Order — its system of Industry, Property, Education, 
mode of Living, and Social Relations — we understand the whole 
organization of that Order ; so if we understand the organization 
of a single Association, we shall understand the whole organi- 
zation of the Combined Order, which, as we stated, is but a repe- 
tition of single Associations. 

The four incoherent or subversive Societies — the Savage, Pa- 
triarchal, Barbaric and Civilized — are all based upon the system 
of isolated families living in separate households, with separate 
interests, aims l pursuits, and wants. This being the basis of the 
false or subversive Societies, it follows, according to the Law of 
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Inversion, that the basis of the true or harmonic Order of So 
ciety must be Association, and that an Order founded on such a 
basis, must produce results diametrically opposite to those pro- 
duced by the isolated system — that is, must produce unity of 
interests, concert of action, and cooperation in all the pursuits 
and aims of life. 

That Association is the true form and basis of human Society 
is evident from the following considerations : 

It is only in a large Association, possessing ample capital, 
and vast industrial resources, that Agriculture, Manufactures, and 
the various branches of productive Industry can be united and 
prosecuted with unity of interest and concert of action, and with 
all the advantages of placing the producer and consumer side by 
side with each other. 

It is only in such an Association, in which all varieties of hu- 
man character are combined, in which a broad field is opened to 
social Relations, and in which general intelligence, politeness, 
and refinement reign, that Man's social nature can be fully devel- 
oped and find full scope and satisfaction. 

It is only in such an Association that every individual without 
exception can find a choice of congenial occupations, the enjoy- 
ment of the Arts and Sciences, agreeable and varied social' rela- 
tions, and the full and natural exercise of the physical, moral, 
and intellectual faculties with which he is endowed. 

It is only in such an Association, with its system of Attractive 
Industry, its diversified pursuits, its congenial social relations, its 
independent mode of life, its institutions adapted to the Passions, 
together with the art, splendor, and refinement connected with 
all the details of existence, that Passional Attraction can find 
an external world perfectly adapted to it. 

It is only in such an Association, that the five Attributes of 
Divine Wisdom, or the five principles of Order and Harmony 
in Creation, can be practically realized on Earth. 

Finally, it is only in such an Association that the complete 
Scale or Series of Human Characters, that is, all the varieties of 
tastes, inclinations, talents, and capacities, necessary to constitute 
what may be called the Collective Man — the Integral Soul, 
— can be combined. 

In connection with this last point, we will nfake an extract 
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from Fourier, in which he explains the theory of what he terms 
the Passional or Collective Man — the Integral Soul; we 
shall find in it one of the strongest proofs that Association is the 
Destiny of Man. 

44 Man, in the material sense, is composed of two individuals — 
44 one male, the other female. Analyze a hundred couples of both 
44 sexes, and on dissection they will be found (except in cases of 
44 malformation) to possess a uniform number of muscles, nerves, 
44 viscera, etc. ; no one among this hundred couples will be found 
" with eleven or thirteen pairs of ribs, twenty-three or twenty-five 
" vertebrae, fifteen or seventeen pairs of teeth ; variations infin- 
" itely rare, like the absence of a pair of teeth, the addition of a 
44 sixth finger or sesamoidal bone, are deformities and not dif- 
* 44 ferences of species. The human Species, then, in the material 
66 sense, is composed of two bodies, a male and a female, and one 
44 such couple, taken at hazard, furnishes the complete type of the 
" Material Man. It is not so with the Passional Man ; he is a 
" compound Whole, composed of 810 individual souls or distinct 
44 characters, distributed in Series in about the proportion of 21 
64 males to 20 females. 

44 A hundred couples, compared in a material sense, will be 
44 found anatomically homogeneous ; but the same couples com- 
44 pared in a passional sense, or according to their characters, 
44 will be found radically different from each other ; among some, 
44 avarice would predominate, among others prodigality ; one 
44 would incline to frankness, another to deceit, and so on ; 
k4 whence it is evident that the Passional Man is nowise complete 
44 in a single couple as is the case with the Material Man ; he 
44 is as far from complete in 100 couples, and would also be 
44 in 405 taken at hazard, since the assortment of characters 
44 might be defective and very discordant. To compose an In- 
44 tegral or Combined Soul, the characters of various degrees 
44 must be brought together in graduated proportion and arranged 
44 in classes, orders, genera, species, and varieties, as we arrange 
44 progressively the pipes of an organ. Let us add that among 
44 the 810 individuals forming the 810 characters, there must be 
44 415 men and 395 women, so that there are not 405 of each 
" sex. 

44 When the 810 characters are brought together and fully de- 
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44 veloped, forming the complete Passional Man, we shall see 
" them attracted naturally, without the least constraint, to all 
u the functions of agriculture, manufactures, science, and art — 
44 the children spontaneously with their parents, and all with en- 
" thusiastic ardor. It will be seen that in this new Order the 
" poorest individual may develop and satisfy many more of the 
" Passions of the Soul than the richest Potentate can do at the 
44 present day, and the greater the inequalities in fortune, intel- 
" ligence, etc., the easier will Association rise to a general Ac- 
" cord, which will be as perfect as that of the muscles of the body, 
" or the various instruments of a good orchestra — the latter be- 
" ing an image of the Human Passions, which constitute an Or- 
44 chestra of 810 instruments. 

" In speaking of the integrality of the Soul, we have to rectify 
44 a fundamental error as respects the Passional Man. Every 
44 individual believes that he possesses a complete integral Soul ; 
44 this is an error more gross than would be that of a soldier who 
44 should pretend that he formed by himself an entire regiment ; 
44 the reply would be (supposing the regiment to contain a thou- 
44 sand men) that he formed but a thousandth part of it. The 
44 error of such a soldier would be far less absurd than that which 
44 has been committed in respect to the integrality of the Soul, for 
44 the soldier is of the same nature as the captain and the colonel ; 
44 he may replace them ; whereas in the great scale of Characters, 
44 a Soul with one dominant Passion, or Passion fully developed, 
44 is of a very different nature from a soul with two, three, or four 
44 dominant Passions, and can not take its place. Let us make 
44 use of a familiar illustration. If we wished to form a pack of 
44 cards, and a thousand aces of hearts were offered us, but one 
44 of the thousand would be of use ; a second would be superflu- 
44 ous. It is the same in the Passional Mechanism, the 810 char- 
44 acters composing which may be compared to 810 different 
44 cards. Now as a card of one particular kind, or a thousand 
44 such, would represent but a fifty-second part of a pack, so 
44 any one particular character, or a thousand such would rep- 
44 resent, not an integral Soul, but only the 810th part of it ; 
44 hence in Association but one of the thousand would be of use, 
44 and the 999 others would have to be rejected as superflu- 
" ous. 
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" This truth, which will be distasteful to many, is but an ex- 
44 tension of the principle of corporal divisibility ; if a thousand 
44 men were presented to form a human body, we should have to 
44 reject 999, and to the one which remained add a woman. Now 
44 if, as is evident, the integrality of the human body requires 
44 two different bodies, should we be surprised that the integral- 
44 ity of the Soul may require two or even two thousand souls ? 
44 This is a truth of the most simple and palpable kind, the over- 
44 sight of which has led the philosophers into a labyrinth of er- 
44 rors in respect to human nature. Had they reflected upon the 
44 subject, they would long since have proposed the following prob- 
44 lem : Since a human body, taken isolatedly, is not an integral 
44 body, we must believe from analogy that a human Soul, taken 
44 isolatedly, is not an integral Soul ; and if two different bodies 
44 are necessary to form an integral body, how many different 
44 souls are necessary to form an integral Soul ? Are we to con- 
44 elude from analogy that the number is 2, 3, or 4, or indeed 
44 200, 300, 400 ? and what rules should be observed in order to 
44 arrive at the solution ? 

44 The human body is not androgynous, like most plants — that 
44 is, it does not possess the faculty of reproducing itself without 
44 a distinct male and female body. A cabbage, if it could speak, 
44 might boast of constituting fully the cabbage species, for it re- 
44 produces itself, being provided with the male and female prin- 
44 ciples. It is not so with the human Species, which, sexually 
44 considered, is divided into a male and female body, and is 
44 unable to reproduce itself isolatedly. Other creations are 
44 composed of three sexes — the bee for instance. Now if Na- 
44 ture, which distributes everything by progression, has estab- 
44 lished the sexual progression of 1-2-3, respectively, for the 
44 bodies of the cabbage, the man, and the bee, it may well have 
44 established the progression of 1000-2000-3000, etc., for the 
44 integralities of souls — witness the bee, of which it takes as 
44 many as 20,000 to form a hive or the integral soul of the bee ; 
44 this soul, then, is composed of about 20,000 souls, distributed 
44 among three sexes. 

44 Can it be said that the three sexual bees — the queen, the 
44 working-bee, and the drone — form one integral bee? No, 
44 since the three cannot form a hive ; they are only parts which 
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" associated with a large number of similar parts, form the in- 
" tegral soul, capable of developing in full the faculties of the 
"bee. 

" A man would show that he knew nothing of bees, if, after 
" passing his life in a country like Lapland, where there are 
u no hives, he should judge this insect to be pernicious from 
" the sight of afewlsolated bees which had stung him. We should 
" say to such a man : ' You are in error ; this little insect in its 
" associated state is the most admirable of creatures.' Every 
" one must admit that a being is spiritually incomplete so long as 
" he is not associated with a sufficient number to enable him to 
" fulfil his social functions, and we should say of two beavers, for 
" example : Here, at any rate, is the entire species in the mate- 
" rial sense, but it would take a hundred couples at least to form 
" the species integrally in the spiritual sense — that is, to devel- 
" op and exercise the natural social faculties of which the beaver 
" is susceptible. 

" It is thus with Man ; there has never been seen on our globe 
"an integral human Soul in a natural and attractive social 
"mechanism; we see only parts of the integral Soul, existing 
" without harmonic association : This would be the state of 
" bees working isolatedly in a country where there were no 
" flowers, which are the elements of their association ; they would 
" be wild bees, social abortions, and not integral or associated 
" bees. Such is Man in the Savage Horde ; he is not an Integ- 
" ral Man ; he is not in his natural state, since he lacks two ele- 
" ments — a knowledge of Industry, the Arts, and Sciences, and 
"the theory of Passional Attraction — both of which are ne- 
" cessary to enable him to elevate himself to his Destiny, to So- 
" cial Harmony ; and in the Barbaric and Civilized Orders, he 
" possesses but the first of these two means ; as a consequence 
" he can not rise to his Destiny nor develop the Integral Soul. 
" We shall not understand the nature of the Integral Soul till 
" we have seen Man exercising without constraint the social and 
" industrial faculties of which he is susceptible ; in the Civilized 
" Order he acts only from constraint ; the proof of this is that if 
" the prison and the scaffold should be abolished, this Order 
" would be overthrown at once by the uprising of the masses." 

By a variety of calculations — among others the above a3 
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to the number of distinct Characters which constitute the com- 
plete Scale of Human Characters, or the integral Soul — Fourier 
arrives at the conclusion that about 1800 persons (men, women, 
and children) are necessary to the formation of a complete or 
integral Association ; this would be equal to say 300 families. 
The least number of persons with which an Association can be 
regularly organized is about 400. Below this number, the Serial 
Mechanism or the organization of Social and Industrial Relations 
in Series, would be impracticable ; and without this Mechanism, 
the natural play and action of the Passions can not be secured, 
and Industry can not be rendered attractive — in other words, 
Passional and Material Harmony can not be realized. 

Let us now proceed to give a sketch of an Association consist- 
ing of eighteen hundred persons, inhabiting a unitary Edifice, and 
cultivating a domain of say six thousand acres. 



The Association or Collective Man, composed of its eighteen 
hundred individual Souls, would require for its field of operations 
a tract of land about three miles square. This domain would be 
laid out in fields, gardens, orchards, vineyards, parks, lawns, 
meadows, woodlands, etc., according to the nature of the soil 
and the industrial requirements of the Association. In the cen- 
tre of the domain, a vast Unitary Edifice, a Palace complete in 
all its appointments, would be erected, serving as the residence 
of the Associates. This edifice should be planned throughout in 
conformity with the wants and requirements — material, social, 
and intellectual — of the Collective Man who is to inhabit it. In 
conformity with the principle in Nature which coordinates the 
Material and the Spiritual — as illustrated in the co-relation and 
unity of the body and the soul — the Palace of the Association 
should be an Architectural Organism perfectly adapted in its 
distribution and arrangements to the nature and requirements 
of the Collective Soul that is to inhabit it. We will point out 
some of the main features of the correspondence which should 
exist between the Collective Man and his abode. 

The Palace of an Association will consist of three great di- 
visions — a Centre and two Wings — forming a Series, and corre- 
sponding to the three-fold nature of Man, or to the three classes 
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of Passions — the Material, the Social, and the Intellectual. The 
Centre of the Palace will correspond to the Social principle or 
element in Man ; it will be devoted to uses, functions, pleasures, 
etc., of a social character — that is, to the service of the four 
cardinal Passions. In it will be located the banquet-halls, the 
halls of reception, the grand saloons, the ball-rooms, and the 
Courts of the four Social Passions. All social relations and 
pleasures of a collective character will be here concentrated ; it 
will form so to say the Heart of the Edifice. 

In one of the Wing3 will be located some of the workshops 
or Halls of Industry — those in which branches of manufactures 
and mechanics of a light and refined character are prosecuted ; 
the heavier branches will be carried on in separate buildings 
adjoining the palace. In this Wing will be located also the in- 
dustrial schools, so as not to disturb the other parts of the edifice. 
This Wing will represent the material or industrial element in 
Man. The other Wing will be devoted to the intellectual and 
scientific pursuits and functions of the Association ; here will be 
located the reading-rooms, the library, the scientific collections, 
the museum, the university, and the studios of the artists : it will 
represent the intellectual element in human nature. 

Thus the Palace of the Collective Man will correspond to the 
three great divisions of human life and activity, namely, the In- 
dustrial, the Social, and the Intellectual. 

The private apartments of the members of the Association will 
be distributed through the upper stories of the entire palace : they 
will be of various sizes, with proportional rents, so as to suit all 
degrees of fortune, and all varieties of taste. 

Architectural unity requires that all parts of the Edifice should 
be connected ; in consequence, a spacious corridor or gallery, an 
enclosed piazza, will extend along the whole of one of the fronts 
of the Palace ; by means of this covered communication, which 
will be spacious and elegant and decorated with works of art, 
persons will be able to go to all parts of the edifice with ease and 
facility, and without exposure to the inclemency of the weather 
or to sudden changes of temperature, which cause an incredible 
amount of disease under our present defective architectural ar- 
rangements. This spacious and elegant Corridor, of the entire 
height of the building and lighted by wide and lofty windows, will 
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be one of the charms of the Palace of the Association ; it will 
serve at times for exhibitions of works of Art, for horticultural 
displays, and other collective purposes. 

A winter garden, planted with evergreens and exotic plants, 
and containing the green-houses, will be located in the rear of 
the central portion of the edifice. 

At one end of the Palace will be erected the Temple of Ma- 
terial Harmonies, in which the seven following brandies of 
Material Art, in all the variety and magnificence of which they 
are susceptible, will be represented : — 

1. Singing, or measured vocal sounds. 

2. Instrumental Music, or measured artificial sounds. 

3. Poetry, or measured language. 

4. Pantomime, or measured expression. 

5. Dancing, or measured movement. 

6. Gymnastics, or measured action. 

7. Painting, or measured decoration. 

Pivot. — Measured Mechanical Distribution, and Meas- 
ured Cooperation op both Sexes and all Ages. 

The nearest approach in the present Order to the Temple of 
Material Harmonies, is the Opera. The Opera, however, is 
merely a place of amusement, or considered in its best aspect, a 
means of developing one Sense, that of Hearing. The Temple 
of Material Harmony in the Combined Order will be a school of 
Universal Art ; in it will be presented under the form of mate- 
rial emblems and harmonies the highest conceptions of the intel- 
lect ; it will be a powerful auxiliary in educating the spiritual 
Passions through the medium of the Senses. 

At the other extreme of the Palace will be located the Temple 
of Unityism in which Man will celebrate by appropriate rites and 
symbols, his Unity with the Universe, his association with uni- 
versal life and harmony. 

On the summit of the Edifice will be placed the observatory, 
telegraph, and signal-tower. From this point, communications 
with all parts of the domain and with neighboring associations, 
take place. 

In the vicinity of the Palace will be located the granaries, 
stables, warehouses, manufactories, and other buildings which 
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for various reasons require to be kept separate from the resi- 
dence of the Association. 

SYSTEM OF PROPERTY — INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

The lands, edifices, flocks, herds, machinery, and other property 
of the Association, will be represented by stock, divided into 
shares ; the stock will be owned by the members according to 
their respective means. This system of joint-stock property, ap- 
plied to the soil, while it secures individual rights in property, 
will secure at the same time unity of cultivation, and method and 
order in Industry generally. 

No community of property will exist in Association ; no con- 
founding of interests will take place. On the contrary, the prin- 
ciple of private property and of individuality in all things will 
be strictly observed, and carried out to a much greater extent 
than in the present Order; for example, the Woman and the 
Child (the latter from the time that it begins to produce) will 
possess the right of property, and in fact all industrial rights, 
equally with Man. 

An account will be opened in the books of the Association with 
every individual — man, woman, and child — debiting them re-* 
spectively with what they consume, and crediting them with 
their share of the industrial profits of the establishment. The 
Association will deal with individuals, not with families ; fam- 
ilies can unite their interests if they wish, but the Association 
will keep them distinct, as it admits of no community of any 
kind. This principle of individual Liberty and Responsibility 
will be observed in all the details of life ; each member of the. 
Association, for example, will choose his own apartments, and 
live in a way to suit his individual tastes and means. The As- 
sociation will balance its accounts once a year, when a settlement 
will take place with each member. At the end of every fiscal 
year, when the total annual profits are ascertained, a certain por- 
tion will go to the payment of dividends on Stock, and the 
balance will be awarded to Labor. The different kinds of Labor 
will not, however, be paid alike, but each according to the tal- 
ent and skill exercised, and the repugnance overcome. The 
profits of the Association will thus be divided among the mem- 
bers according to their Capital, Labor, and Talent. 
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MODE OP LIVING. 



The arrangements relating to the mode of living in Associa- 
tion will be sufficiently varied to suit all tastes and inclinations 
and all degrees of fortune, and allow the greatest liberty, with en- 
tire freedom of choice. In the eating department, for example, 
there will be both public and private tables ; there will be the 
Series of public banquet-halls fitted up with elegance and every 
convenience, and by the side of them there will be smaller 
rooms for the accommodation of private parties and groups of 
friends who may wish to dine by themselves. Individuals and 
families can also be served in their own rooms if they prefer. 
The price of living will not be uniform ; there will be a scale of 
prices, so that every individual may consult his tastes, means, 
or desire of economy. The same variety and freedom which ex- 
ist in the eating department, will exist in all others. Associa- 
tion will in ail things avoid uniformity, monotony, community, 
which are violations of the law of Harmony, and a certain source 
of discord. 

UNITARY DOMESTIC ARRANGEMENTS — KITCHENS, NURSERIES, HEAT- 



The waste, incoherence, and complication of the present Sys- 
tem will disappear in the Combined Order. An Association of 
eighteen hundred persons — equal to say three hundred families 
— would not have three hundred kitchens, three hundred kitchen- 
fires, three hundred sets of cooking utensils, and prepare three 
hundred separate meals as three hundred families now do. The 
Association would have one vast and well-organized kitchen, 
divided into four or five compartments for the different kinds 
of culinary preparations, with four or five fires, and the requisite 
number of skilful cooks, occupied alternately and devoted to a 
special function. The kitchen of an Association would be fitted 
up with elegance and with every convenience ; machinery and 
processes of every kind that can abridge or save labor will be 
introduced, so that culinary occupations will be simplified, and 
freed from the drudgery now connected with them. Those only 
who have an Attraction for the function will engage in it, and 
as their number will be comparatively small, the remuneration 
will be liberal. By these and other means, culinary labor will. 
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in Association, be rendered honorable and attractive like other 
industrial occupations ; it certainly should be, for the culinary 
art is one of the most useful and important to man. 

The economies and collective arrangements introduced into 
the cooking department, will be introduced into all other de- 
partments of domestic labor, among others, into the Laundry, 
where a few large vats with proper machinery will take the place 
of the three hundred little wash-tubs of three hundred isolated 
households. 

In connection with the subject of the Combined Kitchen of 
Association, we will remark that it is the primary practical con- 
dition of the Emancipation of Woman — her emancipation from 
pecuniary dependance on man, from domestic servitude, and from 
a low sphere of action. Efforts are being made to secure to 
Woman the rights which belong to her as an independent and 
rational being, and to elevate her to her true position. This 
subject may be discussed theoretically, but no important practical 
reform in this direction is possible so long as the isolated 
household and the isolated kitchen exist. Woman, or one half 
of the adult portion of the Human Race, must, under our pres- 
ent domestic arrangements, be absorbed in the petty details of the 
isolated household — in the kitchen, at the wash-tub, etc. — must 
spend her life in domestic drudgery and servitude, and be de- 
pendant upon Man for her support. If woman were taken out 
of the kitchen, man would have to take her place, for the work 
must be done; he would, then, sink into the condition in which 
woman is now placed. 

If Woman would emancipate herself from domestic servitude, from 
dependence on Man, from inferiority of position, and from her pres- 
ent restricted and subordinate sphere of action, the isolated house- 
hold and kitchen must be abolished, and the combined house- 
hold and kitchen substituted in their place. In the" vast kitchen 
of an Association, supplied with every variety of labor-saving 
machinery, thirty women would do the work which now absorbs 
three hundred ; by this means two hundred and seventy would 
at once be set at liberty and be placed in a position to devote 
themselves to more useful, productive, elevating, and intellectual 
pursuits, while the thirty who remained, having an attraction for 
culinary functions, and working but a few hours a day at some 
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special branch, in a spacious and elegant kitchen, and being well 
remunerated for their services, would find themselves in an in* 



If Woman would free herself from the trammels which now 
bind her, if she would secure her pecuniary independence and 
would elevate herself to her true position, she must begin with 
abolishing the isolated household and the separate kitchen. She 
must set on foot a Reform which will descend to the pots, kettles, 
and wash-tubs of the domestic den, which are so many clogs from 
which she must first free herself as the preliminary condition of 
her emancipation and improvement. 

The economy and unity which Association will introduce into 
the kitchen will be applied to the Nurseries and the care of 
children. In Association a collective sympathy for Childhood 
will exist, and will extend to it a fostering care and a Social 
Providence. The Association will consider itself the Collective 
Parent of all the children born upon its domain ; it will extend 
to them all the same advantages of education, and equal oppor- 
tunities of development and cultivation. Animated by the spirit 
of collective philanthropy, it will, with the aid of its immense 
resources, organize for the care of its Infant World, the most per- 
fect system that Art or Science can devise. The Nurseries of an 
Association will surpass in elegance and convenience, and in all 
their arrangements for preserving the health, and developing the 
incipient faculties of the child, anything which can now be se- 
cured by the wealthiest family. The nursery-rooms will be dis- 
tributed in Series for children of different ages, and provided 
with the means of satisfying the tastes and instincts of each age. 
As perfect liberty in all respects will exist in Association, the 
mother can, if she prefers, keep her child in her own apartments ; 
the child however would not receive a tenth part of the care, nor 
enjoy a tenth part of the advantages for the development of its 
infantile faculties, that it would find in the Combined Nursery. 
The mother could visit her child as often as she pleased, or if 
she had a taste for the care of children, she could take part in 
the Group of Nurses (one of the most honorable in Association— 
the Nurses being considered as Collective Mothers) and be hon- 
ored and remunerated for her services. In Association the ma- 
ternal sentiment will be satisfied in a far higher degree than in 
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the present Order, as all the charms connected with it will exist 
without the care and anxiety with which it is now allied. 

As to the other arrangements, such as heating, lighting, and 
supplying the Palace with water, the Association will adopt the 
most perfect unitary system which Science can discover ; the prog- 
ress that has been made in our large cities where water-works 
and gas-works are established, give some idea of the immense 
facilities and economies which maybe introduced in this respect; 
in fuel, for example, the saving will be nine tenths, and in do- 
mestic labors at least three fourths. 

ORGANIZATION OP LABOR TN ASSOCIATION. 

The Association will prosecute all branches of Agriculture 
adapted to the soil of its domain, will raise flocks and herds, 
carry on various branches of manufactures, cultivate the princi- 
pal branches of the Fine Arts and Sciences, and organize a sys- 
tem of domestic service and general Education. The members 
of the Association will engage in these various pursuits and oc- 
cupations as their tastes and capacities may dictate, and as they 
find in them attractive and lucrative fields of action. 

All branches of Industry, Art, Science, Education, and of do- 
mestic or internal Service will be prosecuted by Groups of indi- 
viduals, united voluntarily from a taste for the occupation and 
from sympathy of character. A Group may consist of any num- 
ber of persons compatible with the nature of its operations, but 
not less than three, as a Group to be regularly constituted must 
have a Centre and two Wings. These Groups, the members of 
which are brought together from industrial and sympathetic at- 
traction, will undertake the prosecution on their own responsi- 
bility of the branches of Industry, Art, Science, etc. in which 
they are engaged, will choose their own officers or directors, lay 
down laws for their own regulation, and be remunerated accord- 
ing to the nature and value of their labors or services. Liberty 
and Attraction, combined with Individual Responsibility, will 
thus be established in every department of human activity. Ad- 
mission to the Groups will be open to all the members of the As- 
sociation on condition of possessing the requisite capacity and 
attraction ; means will exist for establishing equilibrium in the 
number of persons engaged in the various branches of labor. 
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Several Groups united together, distributed in regular order 
with a Centre and Wings, and prosecuting different parts or de- 
tails of a branch of Industry, Art, Science, etc., will constitute a 
Series. Ten Groups, for example, cultivating ten varieties of 
the peach or pear, and distributed in an ascending and descend- 
ing order, with a Centre, Wings, and Transitions, will form the 
Series of Peach or Pear Growers; twenty groups of ladies cul- 
tivating as many varieties of the Rose, will constitute the Rose- 
Series ; a dozen groups of men working in iron — blacksmiths, 
locksmiths, cutlers, etc. — will form the Series pf Groups of 
Iron-workers ; and so with all other occupations and pursuits. 
Each Series will consist of as many Groups as there are varie- 
ties or branches of the particular work on which it is engaged. 
The Groups of a Series will form at least three Divisions — a 
Centre and two Wings — arranged in an ascending and de- 
scending order, with Transitional Groups at the extremes, when 
possible; the Quince Growers, for example, would form the 
Transitional Groups between the Pear and the Apple Series — 
the quince being a transitional fruit between the two. The Cen- 
tre should contain more Groups than either of the Wings, and 
the Ascending Wing more than the Descending Wing. This 
distribution will be observed in every regularly organized Series. 
In a Series of twelve Groups, for example, there would be four 
Groups in the Ascending Wing, five in the Centre, and three in 
the Descending Wing ; a Series of seven Groups would give rise 
to the following division: 2-3-2, — forming a less perfect Se- 
ries than the foregoing, as the Wings are equal. 

The Industrial Series in Association must be organized on the 
general plan of the Series in Nature, and conformably to the re- 
quirements of the Serial Passions which give rise to them, so that 
the latter may find free play and action, and an external mecha- 
nism suited to their nature and requirements. It is only on this 
condition that Industry can be adapted to the Passions and ren- 
dered attractive to Man. 

There will be Dissonance and Rivalry between contiguous 
Groups cultivating varieties or prosecuting functions which are 
nearly alike. The rivalized Groups will call out individuality, 
emulation, and management, and thus satisfy the first of the 
three Serial Passions. There will be Accord, Concert, and League 
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between Groups cultivating varieties too dissimilar to give rise 
to close comparisons, to competition and rivalry ; this will ere 
ate concord, fusion, corporate enthusiasm, and thus satisfy the 
third Serial Passion. By means of this alternate dissonance and 
accord, rivalry and concert between the Groups, two of the three 
Serial Passions — Analysism and Synthesism — will be satisfied. 
To satisfy the remaining one — Alternatism — there must be al- 
ternations of occupation, changes of scenes, incidents, and asso- 
ciates several times during the day (except, perhaps, in a few 
artistic and scientific pursuits which may require long applica- 
tion). This alternation will be possible in Association, as there 
will be a minute division of labor, and as individuals brought up 
in this Order will be prepared by a thorough practical and scien- 
tific education to exercise several branches of Industry, Art, and 
Science. Every member will belong to several Series, and will 
be engaged consequently in several different pursuits ; the alter- 
nation from Series to Series will satisfy the second of the three 
Serial Passions ; in addition, it will connect or interlace the va- 
rious Groups and Series by ties of interest and sympathy. 

Thus will be produced the three effects necessary to satisfy the 
three Serial Passions, and at the same time to secure the harmo- 
nious working of the Series- namely, accord, dissonance, and 
modulation ; or concert, rivalry, and alternation. 

Fourier calls the Series, in which these effects are produced, 
the Contrasted, Rivalized, and Interlaced Series. 

We have not the space to give even an outline of the Serial 
Organization of Industry ; we will merely remark that in every 
department of Nature in which unity and harmony reign, they 
are the result of the application of the Serial system of distribu- 
tion and arrangement. If, then, we would organize Industry in 
accordance with Nature and the demands of the Passions, and in 
unity with all harmonious organizations in the Universe, we must 
adopt the Serial Regime. The animal and vegetable kingdoms 
and the elements of the Arts and Sciences are distributed in Se- 
ries, as also are the Passions, the forces that impel man to In- 
dustry, Art, and Science ; as a consequence, the organization of 
Labor — physical and intellectual — must be in Series, in order 
to conform to the distribution of the elements of Art and Nature, 
and to the play of the Passions. 
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As this subject would require a regular Treatise for its eluci- 
dation, it is useless to undertake to explain it in a few para- 
graphs. 

The various branches of human activity, with few exceptions, 
will be prosecuted in Association, as we have said, by contrasted, 
rivalized, and interlaced, that is, concordant, dissonant and alter- 
nating Groups and Series. Each Group will be entirely inde- 
pendent in its operations, managing its affairs in the manner it 
deems best, and be responsible for its works. 

An Industrial Council, composed of experienced members, will 
preside over the Industrial affairs and interests of the Associa- 
tion, but without possessing the right of interfering in or of di- 
recting the operations of the Series ; the Council will give advice 
when called upon and will be the general adviser of the Associ- 
ation in all its industrial operations. This combination, while it 
will insure liberty of action and individual responsibility, will se- 
cure the wisest prosecution of all branches of Industry. 

The great practical aim of Association will be to dignify In- 
dustry AND RENDER IT HONORABLE AND ATTRACTIVE. All the 

means and resources which Association can command, will be di- 
rected to this end, the attainment of which is the condition of 
ulterior progress and improvement of every kind. 

Let us consider for a moment the supreme importance of La- 
bor, or the activity of Man directed to production and creation. 

It is Labor which cultivates and embellishes the earth and ren- 
ders it a fit habitation for the Race ; it is Labor which builds 
our edifices, manufactures our clothing, produces and prepares 
our food, works mines, constructs and navigates vessels, builds 
and runs railroads, digs canals, and in short executes all great 
works and improvements — thus creating the means of satisfying 
the material wants of Man. 

Labor is the source of Man's material power and grandeur — 
the means by which he becomes the master of the material world, 
and makes all Nature tributary to him. 

Labor is the source of the physical health and vigor of the 
Race ; it is also to a great extent the source of its intellectual 
vigor — that is, of a sound and practical development of the 
mind, for it is only when it works upon matter and is obliged to 
Btudy its inflexible facts and phenomena and the laws that gov- 
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ern them, that a check is put upon vague and arbitrary specula- 
tion, and that Heason is forced to become practical and positive, 
and to seek for laws and principles instead of devising fanciful 
theories and systems. 

Lastly, Labor is the means by which Man is enabled to fulfil 
his Industrial function or Destiny of Overseer of the Globe. 

Such being the noble mission assigned to Labor in the econ- 
omy of Society, Association will feel the importance of organi- 
zing it on a true basis, so as to render it honorable and attrac- 
tive and allure all mankind to its exercise. 

We will point out three of the primary means by which In- 
dustry will be rendered attractive in the Combined Order. 

1. Elegance, convenience, refinement, and splendor will be 
connected with everything relating to Industry and its prosecu- 
tion ; the gardens, orchards, parks, woodlands, fields, etc. will 
be laid out with the greatest taste and beauty, and Art and 
Science will be associated in every way with agriculture ; the 
tools and implements of all kinds will be of the most convenient 
and elegant description ; the workshops or Halls of Industry will 
be elegant, spacious, salubrious, and comfortable, will be deco- 
rated in unity with the functions prosecuted in them, and be sup- 
plied with every convenience for economizing and facilitating 
Labor; and, lastly, the Fine Arts, especially Music, will lend 
their charm to enhance the attractions which will be connected 
with every department of Industry. 

2. The industrial organization, in all its details, will be adapted 
to the Social nature of Man. Individuals will be drawn together 
in their labors from affinity of tastes and character, thus ren- 
dering the Industrial Series delightful social gatherings, the 
charm of which will be heightened by the elegance and beauty 
of the surrounding scenes, and by the idea of being engaged in 
noble and useful pursuits. As persons of both sexes and all 
ages will cooperate together, the gatherings of the Series will be 
occasions for the meeting of friends, lovers, colleagues, parents, 
and children. In the useful field of Labor, the Social Affections 
will thus find scope and gratification. 

3. In the Industrial Groups and Series there will be, first, 
choice of occupations and pursuits, which will enable each indi- 
vidual to exercise his particular talent or capacity and to distin- 
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guish himself in it, and thus satisfy the strong and legitimate de- 
mand in human nature for Individuality. Second, there will be 
alternation from occupation to occupation, with change of asso- 
ciates, scene of action, etc., which will prevent monotony and 
satiety, and will exercise alternately all parts of the body and 
all the faculties of the mind ; and, third, there will be accord of 
tastes and concert of action with intelligent cooperators, whose 
interest and zeal will insure perfection in all branches and de- 
partments of Industry. These three conditions will satisfy the 
primary demands of the three Serial Passions, as the other con- 
ditions enumerated will satisfy the demands of the five Senses 
and the four Social Passions. 

We may add that in the Combined Order, Industry, Art, and 
Science will be the great avenues to fortune and distinction, as 
war, commerce, and political intrigue now are. As a conse- 
quence, men will engage with energy and enthusiasm in produc- 
tive labors, as a means of satisfying these universal desires of the 
human heart. 

We may lay it down as a principle that any pursuit, function, 
or occupation which satisfies one or more of the Passions will be- 
come attractive to Man, and will be engaged in voluntarily and 
with delight. Now in Association, Industry will be so organized 
as to minister to and satisfy all of the twelve Passions of the 
Soul ; it will consequently become attractive ; it will be invested 
with charms far exceeding any connected with the pleasures and 
pursuits of existing Society. Let us show briefly how each of 
the Passions will be satisfied in the prosecution of Industry in As- 
sociation. 

Sight. — This Sense will be gratified by the beauty of the gar- 
dens, orchards, parks, woodlands, etc. ; by the elegance of the 
workshops or halls of Industry, by fine tools, implements and 
working-dresses, by the presence of animated groups of laborers, 
and by the general splendor of the domain and its edifices. 

Taste. — This Sense will be gratified by the perfection to which 
all products will be carried. The Groups, consuming the choicest 
qualities of their own products and testing with connoisseurs of 
their own and neighboring associations, the effects of various 
kinds of cultivation upon them, will be stimulated to make im- 
provements in agriculture of every kind. In addition light re- 
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pasts will be served in the fields and gardens, in the pavilions 
of the Series, after their work is over ; and the pleasure of these 
repasts, when taken amidst the scenes of Nature, will strongly 
attract and charm the Sense of Taste. 

Smell. — This Sense will be gratified by the fragrance of the 
fields and gardens, and by the pure and balmy air of a highly- 
cultivated region ; the industrial halls will be perfectly ventilated, 
and being contiguous to the gardens, will share in their fragrance. 
If this Sense were more developed and cultivated in Man, it 
alone would drive him from our foul cities and attract him to 
live and labor amid the freshness and fragrance of Nature. 

Hearing. — This sense will be gratified by the subdued mel- 
ody resulting from the thousand pleasing sounds of Nature com- 
mingling with the busy hum of Industry. In addition, Music 
which is now an accompaniment of War and Worship, and enli- 
vens our parties and festivities, will in Association be connected 
in various ways with Industry, and its inspiriting and elevating 
influence will lend its aid in attracting Man to useful Labor. 

Touch. — This Sense will be gratified by the perfect adapta- 
tion of tools and implements to the strength and the tactile per- 
ception of Man, by the comfort and convenience of the working- 
dresses, by the pleasant temperature of the halls of Industry, by 
various means of protection from the heat of the sun in agricul- 
tural labors, in short, by the adaptation of all the details of In- 
dustry to the tactile wants of Man. 

Thus the five Senses will be gratified and delighted by the 
comfort and convenience, the elegance and refinement, the art 
and splendor, in a word, the Industrial Luxury that will be con 
nectcd with every department of Labor. Let us now pass to the 
Social Aflbctions. 

Friendship. — This Passion will be gratified in the industrial 
Groups and Series, as the members will be associated in their works 
from affinity of industrial tastes, and from sympathy of character. 
Individuals will join those groups only to which they are attracted 
by these two incentives. To this charm of pursuing a favorite 
occupation with friends, add the mutual confidence, the polite- 
ness, the freedom, the tone of equality which will reign amidst 
an enlightened and independent population, and we can easily 
conceive how Friendship will be gratified to its fullest extent, 
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and how strongly it will attract man to the industrial gatherings 
in which it will find its gratification. 

Ambition. — This Passion will find full scope and every oppor- 
tunity of gratification in the Combined Industry of Association ; 
organized hierarchically, with posts of honor, ranks, grades, 
honorary distinctions, etc., it will offer the means of preferment, 
distinction, fame, to every individual in some branch of Labor. 
In the vast industrial enterprises of the Combined Order, Man 
will be able to distinguish himself far more than he has done on 
the murderous battle-fields of the Past ; the genius of a Csesar 
or a Napoleon will find a far nobler field of action in reclaiming 
and fertilizing a desert, or a Pontine marsh, than in slaying 
a hundred thousand men in battle. In Association, fame and 
fortune will be for great Producers and not for great Destroy- 
ers ; for great Inventors, great Directors of Industry — not for 
great warriors, financiers, and other plunderers of Labor. By 
these means, the whole force of Ambition will be directed to 
Industry, and this Passion will find in it a true and natural field 
of action. 

Love. — This Passion will be gratified in the Industrial Series 
by the meeting and cooperation of the Sexes in all the more 
delicate and artistic branches of Industry, and by the presence 
of Woman at the execution of works of great difficulty, which, to 
the Combined Order, will be transformed into industrial Tourna- 
ments* Some idea of the influence which she will exercise on In- 
dustry in the Future, may be conceived from the influence which 
she exercised in the days of Chivalry on the military spirit. Not 
only will Love be gratified in its ordinary degrees by the free 
and polite intercourse of the Sexes in the productive pursuits of 
Association, but its charm will be immensely enhanced by the re- 
ciprocal admiration which the display of taste, talent, devotion, 
energy, genius, etc., will call out. 

Nature designed that the Social Affections should attract Man 
to useful Industry ; that they should fulfil an important mission 
connected with it and with the general welfare of mankind. Our 
idle, sentimental parlor-loves are of no collective use, and serve 
no high or noble end ; as a consequence they fade away and die 
like sickly flowers kept in a boudoir for the idle eye to gaze upon. 
It is only when Love shall be associated with Industry, Art, and 
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Science, and its potent influence shall be brought to bear to at- 
tract Man to fulfil his Social Destiny, that it will have a signi- 
ficance, a use, and that it will be gratified to its fullest extent. 

Parentalism. — This Passion will be gratified in the Indus- 
trial Series by the meeting of parents and children, of adoptors 
and adoptives, and of the old and young generally. The pleas- 
ures of the parental and tutelary sentiment will be greatly en- 
hanced by witnessing the useful functions of children in Indus- 
try, their alacrity, dexterity, ready obedience, devotion, and 
progress. If parents, particularly mothers, are now so strongly- 
attracted to gatherings of children where sports or amusements 
alone are in question, how much more strongly will they be at- 
tracted to the Industrial Series where they will see their children 
engaged in noble and useful employments, developing their minds 
and bodies, and loved and caressed by all the older associates ! 
Let Combined Industry once attract the women and children to 
its pursuits, and the men will soon follow. 

Thus the four Social Passions, like the five Senses, will be 
satisfied by the Combined Industry of Association. We will now 
show that the three Serial Passions will be satisfied in like man- 
ner. 

Analysism. — This Passion, which when operating practically 
social functions, manifests itself in the form of emulation, indi- 
viduality, dissonance, etc., will be gratified by the opportunity 
which will be offered to every individual in the Industrial Series 
to exercise his or her special talent or capacity ; by the gener- 
ous competition and emulation between rival groups and worthy 
opponents ; and by the constant exercise of minute analysis in 
perfecting the details of every branch of Industry. 

Alternatism. — This Passion — the love of change and variety, 
of new scenes, incidents, etc. — will be gratified by the opportu- 
nity which the Industrial Series will offer to every individual of 
changing occupations several times during the day — alternating 
from Series to Series, from physical to intellectual labor, etc. 
This alternation will be possible and easily practicable, because, 
first, every individual will execute in the Groups to which he be- 
longs but one detail of a work ; second, because a perfect indus- 
trial education will early have initiated him into a general knowl- 
edge of Industry ; and, third, because all the main branches of 
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Industry, Art, and Science will be prosecuted in the same Asso- 
ciation. If Industry in the Combined Order were not so organ- 
ized as to admit of change and alternation, which are the source 
of balance and equilibrium, but were prosecuted monotonously, 
from twelve to sixteen hours a day as in the present Order, this 
fact alone would repel Man from it, even if all the other Passions 
were satisfied. 

Synthesism. — This Passion, the branches of which are love 
of accord, concert, harmonic contrasts, and combinations of all 
kinds — of the useful with the beautiful, the material with the in- 
tellectual, the social with the industrial — will be gratified by the 
concert and accord of Groups that are not in rivalry, but are con- 
trasted harmouiously ; by the union of industrial elegance and 
social enjoyment; and by the general concord- and unity which 
will reign in the whole system of Associated Labor. 

Let Industry be so organized as to satisfy in the manner we 
have described the twelve Passions of the Soul, and Man will be 
attracted to it by the whole passional force of his nature ; it will 
become Attractive to him because it will be the medium by 
which he will attain all the ends which the Passions desire ; 
it will be a fairy-field in which they will find their expansion and 
full development — and he, his Happiness. 

individual liberty and independence in association. 

A prejudice exists in most minds against Association from 
fear that Individuality and Personal Freedom will be sacrificed, 
that the individual will be subjected to arbitrary rules, to a strict 
discipline, and that moreover he will be forced into contact 
with uncongenial characters. 

Let us dissipate this prejudice which is a source of alarm to so 
many persons. We will first examine the subject from a practi- 
cal point of view, and point out the guarantees of individual lib- 
erty and independence which will exist in Association ; we will 
then consider the subject in a higher light. 

The principal practical guarantees are the following : — 

1. Individual Property. — Every member of an Association will 
own stock, that is property in it, according to his means, and will 
thus possess individual liberty so far as property can secure it ; 
he will receive a dividend on his stock, and this with his indus- 
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trial earnings, will constitute his income, which he can employ 
as he wishes. The right of individual property will be ex- 
tended to Woman, and also to the Child from the time it begins 
to produce. Thus the independence growing out of the posses- 
sion of property will be universal, so to say, in the Combined 
Order, whereas at present it is only exceptional. 

2. Free choice as to the mode of living. — Every person in As- 
sociation can follow his tastes and inclinations in his manner of 
living ; he can choose his own apartments ; he can live as re- 
tiredly or as publicly as he pleases ; he can dine in the magnifi- 
cent banquet-halls of the Association, amid animated groups, or 
in private with a party of friends in dining-rooms reserved for 
the purpose, or he may vary from one mode to the other, chang- 
ing his company daily if it is agreeable to him. 

3. Free choice of occupations. — Every member of an Associa- 
tion will be at full liberty to choose those pursuits which are 
adapted to his tastes and talents, and to vary them as the health 
of the body and mind may require. A large Association will 
prosecute numerous branches of Industry, Art, and Science, which 
will open to all ages and both sexes the greatest variety of at- 
tractive and lucrative pursuits. In this respect, how much greater 
will individual independence be in Association than in the pres- 
ent Order, in which the individual is confined monotonously to 
a single occupation. Nothing is more blighting to both mind and 
body than the monotony of Civilized Industry. 

4. Guarantee to every individual of the means of an ample 
support and of all social pleasures and privileges. — The collective 
economies of Association, the system of Attractive Industry, and 
the employment of machinery on a vast scale, will insure the 
reign of universal abundance and wealth. Every individual, with 
the opportunities of attractive and lucrative employment which 
will be opened to him, will be sure of ample means of support 
for the present and the future, and thus be freed from haras- 
sing cares, and from the slavery which poverty, or the fear of it, 
now entails. 

As to uncongenial social relations, to forced association with 
unsuitable or disagreeable characters, we will remark that in the 
Combined Order, after it is fully established, there will exist, by 
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means of its system of education — unity of habits, of manners, cus- 
toms, language, etc., together with general politeness, refinement 
and urbanity. Amidst a population universally educated, inti- 
mate and varied social relations will be one of the greatest 
charms of life. People judge of the Combined Order by com- 
paring it with Civilization, and as they dread any association 
with the coarse, vulgar, and uneducated rabble of the latter, they 
imagine that extensive and intimate social relations will be re- 
pulsive in the former. 

The means we have above indicated for securing individual 
liberty and independence, touch only the surface of the question ; 
we will now point out some of the higher resources which Asso- 
ciation will possess for securing this end, and for developing In- 
dividuality in the highest degree. 

At page 110 and following, we have explained that there ex- 
ists a natural Institution with its laws for regulating the devel- 
opment and action of each Passion of the Soul. The Passion, 
developed and acting in the institution corresponding to it, will 
receive a true, full, and harmonious development, and operate in 
it according to its real nature, and with perfect liberty. As there 
is a natural system of hierarchical organization for the regulation 
of the passion of Ambition, a natural system of marriage for the 
regulation of the passion of Love, so there will be natural Insti- 
tutions for the regulation of all the Passions of the Soul ; these 
institutions, perfectly suited to human nature, will develop in- 
tegrally, all the passions and call out the talents and capacities 
of every individual. It is only by this means that Individuality 
can be fully developed, and personal Liberty fully secured. 

Individuality consists in the integral development of all the 
faculties and passions implanted in the human Soul. The indi- 
viduality of a Raphael or a Newton, for example, is called out 
only so far as their genius for art or science is cultivated, and a 
free field of action is opened to their labors. Had they been 
born serfs, slaves, or poor laborers — born in a position in which 
their natural powers had no chance of development — their real 
individuality would have been smothered. This is the lot of 
ninety-nine hundredths of men in Civilization ; not even the 
hundredth are placed in favorable circumstances for the devel- 
opment of their natures — that is their Individuality. 
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Liberty — that is true, integral Liberty — consists in being able 
to exercise freely and fully all the natural powers of the Soul. 
For a Raphael, Liberty consists in being able to exercise his 
genius for Art, that is, in being able to exercise the mental pow- 
ers implanted in him in a manner suited to their nature. For a 
Newton, Liberty consists in being able to engage in the scientific 
labors for which his genius fits him, and to exercise his mind in 
the search for truth. To state the question strictly, we may say 
that Integral Liberty consists in the integral development of the 
powers of the Soul, and their exercise in spheres of action per- 
fectly adapted to them. The possession of integral Liberty is 
the guarantee of the development of Individuality. 

No real Liberty and Individuality are possessed by the im- 
mense majority of men at present ; undeveloped or falsely de- 
veloped, they are forced to spend their lives amidst poverty 
and anxiety, in repulsive pursuits or labors which outrage their 
natures, smother their natural capacities, violate their tastes, and 
thus practically degrade and enslave them. Individuality is lost 
in the social quagmire in which we live. 

It is only in an Order of Society in which integral development 
and education will be secured to every individual without ex- 
ception, and in which careers or fields of action as numerous 
and as varied as are human capacities, will be opened to all, 
that true Individuality and Liberty can exist. The highest idea 
now entertained of the latter is that of being able to cast a vote 
for some political intriguer, of not being dragged to prison with- 
out a writ of habeas corpus, and of exercising a kind of rude in- 
dividualism, of selfish independence — and this is held up in op- 
position to the high ideal which the Combined Order presents 
to the Race collectively ! 



We have given, in the preceding pages, a general idea of a 
single Association. It is, as we have explained, a union of indi- 
vidual Souls sufficient in number to constitute the integral or col- 
lective Soul — or the Social Man. It embraces the various social 
or humanitary elements — ages, characters, capacities, talents, 
tastes, inclinations, etc. — which are necessary to constitute the 
primary germ of the Combined Order of Society ; it prosecutes 
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the various branches of Industry, Art, and Science, and estab- 
lishes the various social relations which are necessary to the life 
of man and to the fulfilment of human destiny. 

The Association or Collective Man will inhabit a Palace, the 
plan and distribution of which will be perfectly adapted to the 
complex requirements of the integral Soul, of which the Uni- 
tary Edifice will be the great external body. The Palace will 
be located in the centre of a domain artistically and scientifically 
cultivated, which must be of sufficient size to furnish the Col- 
lective Man with a field of operations commensurate with his 
industrial activity, and with the elements of Nature — earth, air, 
and water — necessary to his support. 

If the reader can picture to himself this scene — this social, 
architectural, and industrial Unity — he will have an idea of the 
primary element or germ of the Combined Order ; by contrasting 
it with the incoherent village which is the primary civic organi- 
zation of the present Social Order, he will have an idea of the 
radical difference between these two Societies. To form a con- 
ception of the Globe under the reign of universal Association, he 
has but to multiply in imagination these single Associations, and 
extend them over regions and continents till they cover the whole 
earth. A traveller on the Globe, in the future ages of Social 
Harmony, will see, at every few miles' distance, sumptuous pal- 
aces of various styles of architecture rising before him, sur- 
rounded by magnificent parks and gardens, by orchards, vine- 
yards, fields, and woodlands, interspersed with fountains, works 
of art, and monuments of every kind, varying the landscape, and 
enhancing the effect of the natural scenery. 

The Cities of the Combined Order will be composed of a greater 
or less number of these Palaces, brought in close proximity with 
each other, with vast warehouses or manufactories, with univer- 
sities or other public edifices in the vicinity, according as these 
centres are devoted to commercial, manufacturing, scientific, or 
other pursuits of a general or collective character. 

These cities will be the centres or pivots of districts, regions, 
and continents; the Globe itself will .have its great capital — 
the Pivot of Administrative Unity on the Earth. The smallest 
city will be composed of a group of three or four palaces ; the 
larger cities, of series of groups of these palaces. The capitals 
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of the Combined Order will not be of such inordinate size as those 
of Civilization, the population of which is tout of all proportion 
to the legitimate functions they perform ; they are now immensely 
overgrown, because they are the centres into which flow the 
wealth, the vices, and the idleness of nations. The great capital 
of the Globe, which, most probably, will be located on the pres- 
ent site of Constantinople, will not contain, according to certain 
data, more than three hundred thousand inhabitants. The cities 
will be distributed systematically over the globe at points adapted 
to the prosecution of collective operations, and which are the 
natural centres of general relations; they will form the centres 
of districts or regions of Associations, whose general or external 
affairs they will administer. The Associations on the Globe will 
constitute a vast Series, of which the cities will be the Pivots. 
We will here remark, without entering into any explanations, 
that, from various calculations, it is estimated the globe, when 
fully populated, will contain about five thousand millions of 
inhabitants, and that the Associations spread over it will form 
a measured Series of the twelfth or highest degree, and will num- 
ber about three millions. 

Vast lines of communication, natural and artificial, will trav- 
erse all parts of the globe ; as administrative Unity will reign 
on the earth, the artificial lines of communication — roads, rail- 
roads, canals, etc., constructed by man — will be laid out on a 
methodical and unitary plan ; the streams and rivers, those 
" moving highways" prepared for man by Nature, will be regu- 
lated in their course, deepened and diked as may be necessary, 
and made universally serviceable. These communications are the 
veins and arteries of the great Social Body. A vast network of 
magnetic wires, radiating from the centre or capital of the globe, 
communicating with the sub-capitals, and through them with 
every Association upon its surface, will be the medium of trans- 
mission of the collective thought of humanity. This network 
of telegraphic communication will be the nerves of the great 
Social Body. 

Industrial armies — or great collective industrial organizations, 
of which our destructive armies present an inverted image — will 
execute all works of a collective character. They will open 
brilliant spheres of action to true devotion and heroism, to the 
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display of genius, and the acquisition of fame, far exceeding any- 
thing which the inverted armies of our inverted Societies can 
now possibly offer to man. If we had space to dwell upon the 
subject, we could show that the Industrial Armies of the Com- 
bined Order could undertake and execute stupendous works of 
which men have heretofore formed no conception, such as re- 
claiming and fertilizing the desert of Sahara ; lesser works, like 
the draining of the Pontine marshes or the Dismal swamp, or 
the rewooding of a denuded mountain-range, would be easy tasks 
in an Order which could dispose of such gigantic industrial 
forces. The element of combative energy which exists in human 
nature, instead of being directed by man against his fellow-man, 
as is the case in the reign of Social Subversion, will be directed 
in Social Harmony against an unreclaimed and unsubdued 
Nature. 

The globe, by means of the general labors of the industrial 
armies and the special labors of each Association, will be brought 
under a system of integral and scientific cultivation. The deserts 
of the Tropics will be fertilized, and their excessive heat tem- 
pered ; while the regions of the North, being thoroughly culti- 
vated, and the soil opened to the warmth of the sun, the snows, 
ices, and extreme frosts, will no longer invade the Temperate 
Zone. By the system of integral cultivation, the climate of the 
earth will be improved to an extent of which we can now form 
no conception, and will be brought into its natural state of equi- 
librium and harmony. The atmospheric and electric systems 
will be improved and refined in the same way, and the natural 
system of winds, or the ^Eolian Gamut, will be established ; mild 
and genial breezes will then replace the deranged and irregular 
currents — the storms, hurricanes, and tornadoes, which now 
sweep over the earth. 

An integral System of Unities will be established upon the 
globe, and first in importance, after some ages of social harmony, 
the unity of the Human Race itself. The various imperfect and 
mongrel breeds which now inhabit the earth — which are but the 
primitive and rude elements of a perfect race, as the crab-apple 
and the wild rose are the rude elements of the fine apples and 
roses which man now possesses — will give place to a magnificent 
and unitary Race, resulting from the highest development by 
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proper mmglings and crossings of the varieties of the human 
species. Political Unity will be inaugurated on the earth, and 
the administrative affairs of mankind will be managed with the 
unity of a single State or Nation. Industrial Unity, extending to 
all collateral branches — to weights and measures, to the cur- 
rency, to exchanges or commercial affairs — will be established, 
as will Unity in the Arts and Sciences, in their processes, signs, 
nomenclature, etc. A universal language will be spoken, and 
on the basis of these lesser Unities will be reared that grand 
superstructure of Social Unity which is to govern mankind du- 
ring the great central or organic phase of its career, or the long 
period of Social Harmony. 

We could continue the subject indefinitely, but what we have 
said is sufficient to give the reader an idea of the material spec- 
tacle which the globe will present in future ages of social har- 
mony, when Man, the Overseer and Harmonist placed upon it 
by Divine Wisdom to fulfil the useful and noble function of culti- 
vating and embellishing it, and of realizing upon it Universal 
Material Unity, shall direct his industrial energy and genius 
to the accomplishment of this great work— his industrial Destiny. 

We will not speak of the moral spectacle which Humanity will 
present in the future ages of Harmony, as it is a subject, the 
description of which would lead us into too abstruse a field. We 
will remark merely that on the basis of material Unity which we 
have described, Man, possessing all the resources necessary to 
his physical, intellectual, and spiritual development, living under 
a social order perfectly adapted to the natural or legitimate 
action of the passions, and on a harmonized earth, which will 
free the Soul from all subjection and slavery to matter, will be 
developed in his true or divine nature, and will appear in all 
that spiritual beauty, that moral splendor with which the benev- 
olent Wisdom that rules in the universe, must delight in investing 
its spiritual creations, — the intelligent Beings whom it places on 
each planet as its delegate or vicegerent, with the mission to 
harmonize the material worlds over which they preside, and to 
realize upon them the spiritual or divine Life of the Universe. 
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PRELIMINAEY DISCOURSE. 



On the heedlessness of Civilized Nations in overlooking or disdaining the two 
branches of study which would have led to the discovery of the Theory of General 
Destinies,* — namely, the study of Agricultural Association t and of Passional Attrac- 
tion : — 

And on the pernicious results of this heedlessness, which for over two thousand years 
has uselessly prolonged the duration of Social Chaos — that is to say, of the Civil- 
ized, Barbaric, and Savage Orders of Society, which are not the Destiny of the 
Human Race. 

When we consider the number of. great geniuses which Civili- 
zation has produced, especially during the eighteenth century, we 
are tempted to believe that they have exhausted every scientific 
career ; far from hoping for great discoveries, we do not expect 
even those of minor importance. 

This idea is now to be dissipated. Men are about to learn 
that the sciences already acquired amount to hardly a fourth of 
those which remain to be acquired, and that all will be revealed 
at once by the Theory of General Destinies. This theory is the 

* By General Destinies is meant the past, present, and future career of Man and the 
Globe in their relation to the Universe. — Note by the Translator. 

t It should be borne in mind that when Fourier speaks here, and in other parts of 
the work, of the importance of Agricultural Association, and the results which are to 
follow its establishment, he includes among these results the extension of the principle 
of Association to all departments of industry, and to every branch of human relations. 
Hence in the present translation it has been deemed advisable in some cases, for the 
sake of clearness, to substitute the word Industrial for Agricultural, and in others to 
use simply the term Association — the idea always being Association, or Harmonic Com' 
binalion, in all the branches of industry, and of all the passions and faculties of the hu- 
man soul. — Note by the Translator, 
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key to all discoveries accessible to the human inind ; it is to ini- 
tiate us immediately into sciences which, according to our present 
slow methods, might have cost thousands of years more of study- 
Its announcement will excite distrust, in the beginning, from the 
mere fact that it promises to elevate man to a knowledge of his 
Destiny. I think it proper, therefore, to make known the indi- 
cations which put me on the track. This explanation will prove 
that the discovery required no scientific efiwt, and that the hum- 
blest man of science might have attained to it before myself, if 
he had possessed the requisite qualification — freedom from preju- 
dice. It was in this respect that I had an aptitude for the calcu- 
lation of Destinies, which the philosophers, who always support 
and extol dominant prejudices even while pretending to combat 
them, have always lacked. 

Under the name of philosophers, I include here only those 
engaged in the uncertain sciences — the politicians, moralists, 
political economists and others — whose theories are incompati- 
ble with experience, and have for their only rule the caprice of 
their authors. It will be borne in mind, then, that whenever in the 
course of the present work I speak of the philosophers, I allude 
to those of the uncertain school, and not at all to those engaged 
in the positive sciences. 



Nothing was further from my thoughts than researches on the 
subject of Destinies. I partook of the general opinion which re- 
gards them as impenetrable, and which ranks all calculations 
upon them with the visions of astrologers and magicians. The 
study which led me to their investigation related only to certain 
industrial and political problems of which I will here give some 
idea. 

After the incompetency of which the philosophers gave proof 
in their first practical experiment — the French Revolution — all 
agreed in regarding their science as an aberration of the human in- 
tellect. The floods of light which they pretended to have shed 
upon moral and political questions, seemed no longer anything but 
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floods of darkness ; what else, indeed, can be found in the wri- 
tings of these savants, who, after having spent five-and-twentjr 
centuries in perfecting their theories, after having brought to- 
gether all the lights of ancient and modern times, make their 
debut by engendering as many calamities as they promised bene- 
fits, and causing Civilization to retrograde toward Barbarism ? 

Such was the result of the first five years during which France 
was subjected to the experiment of philosophic theories. 

After the catastrophe of 1793, all illusions were dissipated, and 
the moral and political sciences were repudiated and condemned, 
past retrieve. From that time, it should have been seen that hu- 
manity had nothing to hope from any existing theories, that social 
happiness must be sought for in some new science, that polit- 
ical genius must be directed in some new path ; for it was evident 
that neither the philosophers nor their rivals knew how to rem- 
edy social miseries, and that, under the doctrines of either, the 
most shameful calamities — among others general indigence — 
would be sure to prevail. 

Such was the first consideration which led me to suspect the 
existence of a social science hitherto unknown, and which stimu- 
lated me to seek for its discovery. Far from being daunted by 
my limited knowledge, I thought only of the honor of grasping 
what twenty-five learned centuries had failed to discover. 

I was encouraged in my researches by the numerous indica- 
tions of the aberration of human reason in the past, and above 
all by the aspect of the calamities which everywhere afflicted the 
world of industry ; calamities such as pauperism, fraud, maritime 
spoliation, commercial monopoly, the slave-trade, and innumera- 
ble other evils, which lead one to doubt whether civilized industry* 
be not a scourge invented by God for the chastisement of the hu- 
man race. I argued from this, that there must be in our indus- 
try some subversion of natural law ; that perhaps it was exercised 
in a manner opposed to the designs of God ; that the tenacious- 
ne§s of so many scourges must be attributed to the absence of 
some plan intended by Providence but unknown to our men of 

* As the word Industry will recur very often in the following pages, it is important 
to observe that it is never used in the restricted sense, as signifying application or dili- 
gence, but always in the enlarged or generic sense, as comprising all branches of agri- 
culture, manufactures, and the mechanic arts. — Note by the Translator. 
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science. Finally I thought that if human society were affected, ac- 
cording to the opinion of Montesquieu, " with a chronic debility, 
with an organic disease, with some secret and latent poison," the 
remedy must be found by leaving the beaten paths of the uncer- 
tain sciences, which for thousands of years had sought for this 
remedy in vain. I adopted, then, for a rule in my researches, 
the principle of Absolute Doubt of all existing theories, and 
Absolute Deviation from all existing methods. 

Since no one before myself has made use of these two methods, 
it will be well to define them. 

1. Absolute Doubt of all Existing Theories. — Descartes had 
an idea of this method, but while boasting and recommending 
Doubt, he made only a partial and improper application of it. He 
raised doubts that were ridiculous ; he doubted his own exist- 
ence ; and he devoted himself more to refining upon the soph- 
isms of the ancients than to seeking after useful truths. 

The successors of Descartes made still less use of the principle 
of Doubt than he ; they applied it only to what displeased them. 
For example, they called in question the necessity of religion, be- 
cause they were opposed to the priests ; but they were very care- 
ful not to call in question the necessity of the moral and political 
sciences, which were their means of livelihood, and which are now- 
found to be very useless under governments which are strong, 
and very dangerous under governments which are weak. 

As I had no connection with any scientific parties, I resolved to 
apply the principle of Doubt to them all, without distinction, and 
to suspect even what was universally approved. I applied it, 
then, to Civilization, which is the idol of all the philosophical 
schools, and is regarded as the limit of perfection ; though what 
can be more imperfect than this same Civilization, which drags all 
possible calamities in its train ? What can be more doubtful than 
its necessity, or its future permanence ? Is it not probable that 
it is but one link in the chain of social existence ? If it has been 
preceded by three other forms of society — the Savage, the Patri- 
archal, and the Barbaric — does it follow that it will be the last 
because it is the fourth ? On the contrary, may not still others 
be established ; and may we not see a fifth, a sixth, a seventh 
Social Order, which shall prove less disastrous than Civilization, 
and which have remained unknown only because no one has 
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sought to discover them ? We must, then, apply the principle of 
Doubt to Civilization ; we must doubt its necessity, its excellence, 
and its permanence. But these are doubts which the philoso- 
phers dare not raise ; for by suspecting Civilization they would 
bring the suspicion of nullity upon their own theories, which are 
all identified with Civilization, and will fall with it the moment 
a better Social Order shall be found to take its place. 

The philosophers, then, are restricted to Partial Doubt, since 
they have to sustain their systems and the interests of their class ; 
for fear of compromising these, they have in all time evaded 
every important social problem. For myself, who had no party 
to support, I was able to adopt the principle of Absolute Doubt, 
and to apply it, from the outset, to Civilization and its most cher- 
ished institutions. 

2. Absolute Deviation from all Existing Methods. — I as- 
sumed that the most certain means of arriving at useful discov- 
eries, was to avoid entirely the paths followed by the philoso- 
phers, who have never made the least discovery of use to society, 
and who, notwithstanding the immense progress of industry, have 
never succeeded even in eradicating general indigence. I adopted 
the resolution, therefore, to place myself in constant opposition to 
the uncertain sciences ; for considering the multitude of authors 
who had written upon them, I presumed that every subject they 
had treated must be completely exhausted, and I resolved to in- 
terest myself only in those problems which no one of them had 
ventured upon. 

I therefore avoided all questions relating to the Throne or the 
Altar, to which the philosophers have devoted themselves, with- 
out intermission, ever since the origin of their science. They 
have always sought for the means of social welfare in administra- 
tive and religious innovations ; I applied myself, on the contrary, 
to seeking for it in operations which had no connection with 
either the government or the priesthood — operations which de- 
pended entirely upon measures of industrial and domestic reform, 
and which were compatible with all governments, without requir- 
ing the aid of any. 

In following these two guides, Absolute Doubt of all ex- 
isting theories, and Absolute Deviation from all existing meth- 
ods, I could not fail to open for myself a new career, if any there 
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were ; but I certainly had no expectation of discovering the 
Theory of General Destinies. Far from aspiring so high, I con- 
fined myself at first to the investigation of certain comparatively 
simple problems, the two principal of which were Agricultural 
Association, and the Indirect Suppression of the Commercial 
Monopoly of England. I cite these two problems because they 
are inseparably connected, and are solvable one by the other. 
The monopoly of Insular Powers can be destroyed, indirectly, only 
by the establishment of Agricultural Association, and as soon aa 
Agricultural Association is effected, it will put an end at once, 
and without striking a blow, to insular monopoly, maritime spo- 
liation, stock-jobbing, bankruptcy, and all the other scourges 
with which civilized industry is afflicted. 

I hasten to explain these results in order to interest the reader 
in the question of Agricultural Association, which has seemed of 
so slight importance that the savants have never deigned to no- 
tice it. 

The reader is here reminded that I have thought it necessary 
to make known the calculations which led me to my discovery. 
It is for this reason that I am about to treat of a subject which 
will appear almost devoid of connection with that of General 
Destinies ; I mean the subject of Agricultural Association. For 
myself, when I commenced to reason upon it, I did not for a 
moment presume that so modest a calculation could lead to the 
Theory of General Destinies ; but since it has become the key to 
this theory, it is indispensable that I speak of it at some length. 



The solution of this problem, so long neglected, led to the so- 
lution of all political problems. It is well known that the smal- 
lest means sometimes produce the greatest results ; it is with a 
metallic needle that we master the lightning, and guide our ships 
through darkness and storms. It is with a means equally simple 
that an end may be put to all social calamities ; and while civi- 
lized nations are bathing themselves in blood in wars for com- 
mercial supremacy, the world will doubtless learn with great 
interest that an industrial operation is about to terminate these 
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wars for ever, without the least violence, and that the maritime 
monopoly of England, so oppressive to the continental nations, is 
to fall before the power of Agricultural Association. 

Association was not practicable in antiquity, owing to the 
slavery of the laboring classes. The Greeks and Romans sold 
the laborer like a beast of burden, and that with the consent of 
the philosophers who never protested against this odious custom. 
These sages are in the habit of considering everything that they 
have not seen in practice, to be impossible. They imagined that 
their slaves could not be emancipated without overthrowing so- 
ciety ; nevertheless they have been emancipated, and society is 
better organized than before. The philosophers have the same 
prejudices in respect to Industrial Association which they had in 
respect to the abolition of slavery ; they believe it to be impossi- 
ble because it has never been tried. Seeing families wouking 
separately, they think there is no means of associating them. Or 
at least they pretend to think so ; for upon this subject, as upon 
every other, they are interested in representing all problems 
which they are unable to solve as insolvable. 

Nevertheless it has more than once been perceived, that if the 
inhabitants of a township could be united together in an Indus- 
trial Association, if two or three hundred families of different de- 
grees of fortune, and engaged in agriculture, could be associated 
so as to secure equitable remuneration in proportion to their 
labor and capital, the economies and improvements which would 
result would be incalculable. 

The idea appears at first to be gigantic and impracticable, on 
account of the obstacles which would be opposed to such an As- 
sociation by the passions ;* an obstacle the more discouraging 
because it can not be overcome in Associations on a small scale. 

* By the passions Fourier means those forces, motive-powers, springs of action, im- 
pulses in man, which are variously described by the philosophers as sentiments, feelings, 
affections, sympathies, instincts, desires, loves, faculties, etc. 

They are the motors, or motive-powers which prompt or impel men to action. In 
*heir unity they constitute the soul or active principle in man. Like all the forces of 
creation they are subject to two modes of development; one, direct or harmonious, 
producing good results ; the other, inverse or discordant, producing evil results, such 
as hatred, jealousy, envy, malignity, misanthropy, etc. According to Fourier the five 
senses — taste, sight, smell, hearing, touch — as well as the four social affections, friend- 
ship, love, ambition, and parentalism, must be considered as passions, since they all 
prompt men to action. — Note by the Translator. 
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It would be impossible to form an Association of twenty, thirty, 
forty, or even a hundred individuals ; at least eight hundred 
would be necessary to form a complete or Attractive Association. 
By this I mean one the members of which would be attracted to 
labor by emulation, self-respect, ambition, and other influences 
compatible with those of interest. Such an Association would 
inspire men with a passion for agricultural pursuits, which at pres- 
ent are so repulsive that no one adopts them as an occupation 
except from necessity or fear of want. 

I will not detail the researches which the problem of Associa- 
tion cost me ; it is an Order so entirely opposed to existing 
ideas, that if I did not prepare the reader for it by a sketch of 
the immense advantages which will result from its establishment, 
any description would appear ridiculous. 

An Association, supposing it to number a thousand persons, 
offers such enormous advantages to industry, that the indifference 
which prevails on the subject is almost inexplicable ; and yet 
there exists among us a class of men, the political economists? 
who are professedly devoted to questions of industrial improve- 
ment. The negligence of these economists in not seeking to 
discover some system of Association, is the more inconceivable 
from the fact that they themselves have indicated several of the 
advantages which would result from it. For instance, they have 
perceived, as any one might have perceived with them, that 
three hundred families associated together would have one gran- 
ary kept in good order, instead of three hundred granaries kept 
in bad order ; one dairy carefully attended to instead of three 
hundred dairies managed generally with extreme ignorance ; that 
instead of sending a hundred milkmen to market, they would send 
but one ; that in various cases, especially in Summer, they would 
have three or four large fires instead of three hundred small ones, 
etc., etc. These are some of the economies which have been 
recognized by different observers, who have not, however, indi- 
cated a twentieth part of the advantages which would result from 
Agricultural Association. 

Association has been thought impossible because no means had 
been discovered for organizing it'; but was this a reason for con- 
cluding that they could not be discovered — that they ought not to 
be sought? When it is considered that Association would triple 
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and often decuple the profits of every branch of industry, it will 
not be doubted that God has provided the means for its realiza- 
tion ; for he must first of all have fixed upon a plan of Industrial 
Association, since it is the pivot or basis of human society. 

Persons fond of dispute will here raise a host of objections. 
" How," they will ask, " are you to unite in an Association a num- 
ber of families, one of which, for instance, possesses a hundred 
thousand francs or more, and the other not a stiver ? How will 
you reconcile so many different and conflicting interests, or har- 
monize so many opposite characters ? How, in a word, absorb 
the jealousies of individuals in a plan of general and combined 
operations ?" To this I reply — by the allurements of wealth 
and of pleasure. 

The strongest passion of the great majority of men, in the coun- 
try as well as the city, is love of gain ; and when they see an 
associated township, the chances being equal, yield three, five, 
seven times as much as a township of isolated families, and at 
the same time secure to all the associates the most varied enjoy- 
ments, they will forget all their rivalries and hasten to organize 
Association, which will extend itself at once, and without the 
least intervention of law, throughout all regions ; for the passion 
for fortune and pleasure is universal in every part of the globe. 

In a word, the theory of Association, which is about to change 
the condition of the human race, satisfies the passions common 
to all men, and wins them by the allurements of fortune and lux- 
ury. It is this which will guarantee its success among Savage 
and Barbaric as well as Civilized nations ; for the passions of 
men are the same the world over. 

The details of this New Order, to which I shall give the names 
Progressive Series, or Series op Groups, and Passional Series, 
it is not important to give. 

I mean by these terms an assemblage of several associated 
groups devoting themselves to the various departments of a given 
branch of industry, or to the development of a particular passion. 

In another part of the work I shall give some idea of the or- 
ganization of these Series, the description of which, though far 
from sufficient, will serve to correct any erroneous notions which 
may be formed in advance as to their mechanism. 

The*Theory of the Passional Series is not arbitrarily imagined 
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like our Social Theories. On the contrary, the order of these 
Series is in all points analagous to that of the geometrical series, 
of which they possess all the properties. 

The passions, which have been supposed to be the enemies of 
concord, and against which so many volumes have been written 
which are now about to sink into oblivion — the passions, I re- 
peat, tend only toward that harmony, that social unity to which 
they have been thought to be so much opposed ; but they can never 
be harmonized except so far as they are regularly developed in the 
Series of Groups. Out of this mechanism they are incompre- 
hensible enigmas — unchained tigers. It is this which leads the 
philosophers to say they must be repressed — an opinion doubly 
absurd, first, because the passions can not be repressed, and, 
second, because if they should be repressed, Civilization would 
rapidly decline and revert to the Nomadic State, in which the 
passions would still be as pernicious as among ourselves ; for I 
believe as little in the virtue of shepherds and shepherdesses, as 
in that of their eulogists. 

The Combined Order, which is to succeed to Civilized Incohe- 
rence, admits neither of moderation, equality, nor any of the phil- 
osophic virtues ; it requires that the passions be ardent and re- 
fined ; and from the moment Association is established they will bo 
harmonized in exact proportion as they are active and numerous. 

Not that the New Order is to effect any change in our passions. 
That would be impossible either for God or for Man ; but their di- 
rection may be changed without changing their nature. For ex- 
ample, if a man without fortune, and having an aversion to mar- 
riage, has the chance to marry a woman with a hundred thousand 
francs income, he will consent with pleasure to form this tie, though 
the day before it was repugnant to him. But would he, for that, 
have changed the nature of his passions ? Not at all ; but his 
dominant passion, love of money, would have changed its mode 
of development ; it would have adopted a means of gratification 
which the day before was displeasing ; but it would not, for that, 
have changed its nature, but only its direction. 

If, then, I assert that in the Combined Order men will adopt 
different tastes from those which they have at present, that they 
will prefer living in the country to living in the city, it must not 
be supposed that in changing their tastes they will also change 
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their passions ; for they will never be guided by any other motive 
than love of riches and pleasure. 

I insist on this remark in order to meet a silly objection which 
will be raised by certain obtuse persons, who, when they hear 
of the changes in tastes or customs which are to result from 
the Combined Order, cry out at once: — "You are going to 
change our passions then ! " Certainly not ; but they will have 
opened to them new spheres of action which will assure to them 
a three-fold, four-fold greater development than they find in the 
Incoherent Order in which we now live. It is for this reason that 
we shall see the Civilizees acquire a strong aversion to habits 
which they now find agreeable — Such, for instance, as the life 
of the family. They will observe that in the family, children do 
nothing but cry, quarrel, destroy, and refuse all kinds of labor, 
while these same children, in the Series of Groups, will engage vol- 
untarily in industry ; will emulate each other in usefulness ; will 
instruct themselves, of their own accord, in agriculture, manufac- 
tures, the sciences and the arts ; and that while thinking only of 
amusing themselves, they will all the while be engaged in prof- 
itable employments. When parents see this New Order, they will 
find their children adorable in the Series, and detestable in the 
isolated household. 

When they observe, also, that in the palace of a Phalanx (this 
is the name I shall give to an Association which cultivates a 
township) the living is so wonderfully managed that for a third 
of the expense of the family-table they will find in the Series a 
fare three times as delicious and abundant, so that one can live 
three times as well as in the family for a third of the cost, and 
avoid, at the same time, most of the trouble of marketing and 
cooking ; when they see, finally, that in the business relations of 
the Order no one is ever subjected to the least fraud, and that 
the masses, so clownish and dishonest in Civilization, become con- 
spicuous for their integrity and politeness in the Series, they will 
conceive for this family-life, for these cities, for this Civilization, 
now the objects of their affection, nothing but repugnance ; they 
will wish to organize themselves at once into a Phalanx, and to 
dwell in its palace. But will they have changed their passions, 
in thus disdaining the customs and the tastes which please them 
at present? No, but their passions will have changed their 
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direction, without having changed either their object or their 
nature. 

We must carefully guard ourselves, then, against believing that 
the Order of the Series, so unlike Civilization, will operate 
the least change in the nature of our passions ; they have been 
and always will be unchangeable in producing discord and pov- 
erty out of the Series, and harmony and wealth in the Combined 
Order, which is the Destiny of Man, and the organization of 
which in a single township will be imitated spontaneously in all 
countries owing to the simple allurement of the immense advan- 
tages which this Order assures to every individual, whatever his 
fortune or condition. 

I pass now to the results of this discovery in relation to 
science. 



Is it from contempt, from inadvertence, or from fear of fail- 
ure, that learned men have neglected to apply themselves to the 
problem of Association ? It matters little what their motive has 
been, but they have certainly neglected it ; I am the first and the 
only person who has considered it. Hence it follows that if the 
Theory of Association, unknown up to the present time, should 
lead to other discoveries, if it is the key to any new sciences, 
they should fall to me alone, since 1 only have sought and grasped 
this theory. 

As for the new sciences to which it opened the way, I shall 
restrict myself to indicating the two principal ; and as this detail 
will not interest a large number of porsons, I shall be as brief as 
possible. 

The first science I discovered was the Theory op Passional 
Attraction. 

When I perceived that the Combined Order assured a full devel- 
opment to the passions of both sexes, of all ages, and of all classes ; 
that in this New Order men would acquire increase of vigor and 
of fortune in proportion to the activity of their passions, I conjec- 
tured from this that if God had given so much influence to Pas- 
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sional Attraction, and so little to reason, its enemy, it was with 
a view to lead us to this New Order which would, in every sense, 
satisfy our attractions. I believed from that time that Passional 
Attraction, so much decried by the philosophers, was the inter- 
preter of the will of God in respect to the organization of society, 
and I proceeded at once to the Analytic and Synthetic Calculation 
of Passional Attractions and Repulsions. This calculation point- 
ed, in all respects, toward Agricultural Association. If, therefore, 
men had thought of making this analytic and synthetic study of 
Passional Attraction, they would have discovered the laws of 
Association without even seeking for them. This thought, how- 
ever, never occurred to any one, not even in the boasted eighteenth 
century, which, though pretending to apply the most searching 
analysis to everything, never attempted to apply it to Passional 
Attraction. 

The Theory of Passional Attractions and Repulsions is a posi- 
tive theory, and applicable throughout to the theorems of geome- 
try ; it is, moreover, susceptible of great developments, and will 
furnish new material to the philosophers, who, I imagine, must be 
greatly embarrassed to find some luminous and useful subject 
upon which to exercise their metaphysics. 

To continue on the connection between the new sciences. 

I soon perceived that the laws of Passional Attraction were in 
all respects conformable to those of Material Attraction as ex- 
plained by Newton and Leibnitz, and that there was Unity op 
System between the Movement of the Material World and 
that of the spiritual world. 

I suspected that this analogy must extend from general laws 
to particular laws ; that the attractions and properties of ani- 
mals, vegetables, and minerals, were perhaps distributed accord- 
ing to the same plan as those of Man and the planets ; of this, 
after making the necessary researches, I was convinced. Thus 
was discovered a new positive science, namely : — The Analogy 
of the Four Movements — the Material, the Organic , the Ani- 
mal, and the Social; in other words, the Analogy between the 
Modifications of Matter and the Developments of the Passions 
of Men and of Animals. 

The discovery of these two positive sciences revealed to me 
others of which it is unnecessary to give here the nomenclature ; 
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they extend even to literature and the arts, and will establish 
positive methods in all the branches of human knowledge. 

Prom the moment that I possessed the theory of Passional 
Attraction, and of the Unity of the Pour Movements, I began to 
read in the occult book of Nature ; her mysteries were gradu- 
ally revealed, and I had removed the so-called impenetrable 
veil. I had entered a new scientific world. It was thus that 
I arrived gradually to the calculation of Universal Destinies, or, 
in other words, to the discovery of the fundamental system on 
which is based the laws of all Movements, present, past, and 
future. 

I have shown that the sciences are about, at last, to be syste- 
matically developed, and to be based, without exception, upon 
an invariable method. In the second Memoir I shall give some 
idea of this method, which will be found applicable to all our 
passions. It shows in every thing that exists the symbol of some 
passional action or development ; and this analogy will give even 
to the most repulsive studies, such as anatomy for instance, a 
greater charm than is afforded at present by the study of the 
flowers. 

Among the happy results which will flow from this method, 
must be mentioned, first of all, the discovery of special remedies 
for all diseases. There is no malady which has not one or 
several antidotes drawn from the three kingdoms of nature ; but 
the science of medicine having no regular theory for proceeding 
in its researches after unknown remedies, is obliged to feel its 
way for centuries, and even for thousands of years, until chance 
throws one in its path ; hence it has not yet found the natural 
absorbents for the plague, for hydrophobia, or for the gout ; they 
will be discovered through the Theory of the Pour Movements. 
The science of medicine, like every other, will pass from its long 
infancy, and, by the calculations of the theory of counter-move- 
ments, will attain to all the branches of knowledge which have 
hitherto eluded its research. 
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IV. 

ABERRATION OF HUMAN REASON THROUGH THE INFLUENCE OF 
THE UNCERTAIN SCIENCES. 

Science and renown are very desirable, without doubt, but 
they are far from sufficient unless accompanied by fortune. The 
possession of knowledge, of academic honors, etc., do not of them- 
selves lead to happiness, which consists, first of all, in the posses- 
sion of wealth ; hence in Civilization learned men, as a general 
rule, are unhappy because they are for the most part poor ; they 
will enjoy the favors of fortune only in the Combined Order 
w r hich is to succeed Civilization. In this new Social Order every 
man of science and every artist, if he possess real merit, will be 
sure to amass a colossal fortune. 

But while I proclaim the brilliant career which is to be opened 
to the positive sciences and to the arts, in what terms shall I an- 
nounce the storm which is about to burst upon the old idols of 
Civilization — the uncertain sciences ? Must I put on the sable 
garb of mourning to announce to the politicians and moralists 
that their final knell is tolling ; that their immense world of vol- 
umes is about to crumble into dust ; that the Platos, the Rous- 
seaus, the Voltaires, and all the champions of ancient and m6dern 
philosophy are about to be swept into oblivion ?* 

As for their present disciples, they should think only of the for- 
tune which is in store for them ; of the pleasure of penetrating, 
at last, into the sanctuary of Nature, the portals of which their 
predecessors were unable to open. 

And have not the philosophers, in all time, foreseen the blow 
which awaited them ? 

I see the prognostications of it even in their most celebrated wri- 
ters, from Socrates, who hoped that one day the light would de- 
scend, to Voltaire, who, impatient to see it descend, exclaimed : — 

" How dense a night still veils all Nature's face !" 

They all confess the inanity of their sciences and the aberra- 
tion of this human reason which they pretended to perfect ; they 
all join in saying with their compiler Barthelemy : " These libra* 

* I speak not of their literary productions, but only of those which relate to polit 
teal and moral science. 
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ries, pretended treasuries of sublime knowledge, are but humili- 
ating depositories of contradictions and errors." 

Alas ! it is too true. During the twenty-five centuries that 
the moral and political sciences have existed, they have accom- 
plished nothing for the good of humanity ; they have served but 
to increase human perversity, and that in proportion to the im- 
provement of their reformatory theories ; they have succeeded 
only in perpetuating poverty and crime, and in constantly repro- 
ducing the same scourges under different forms. After so many 
fruitless trials for the amelioration of society, there remains to 
the philosophers nothing but mortification and despair. The 
problem of human happiness is an insuperable obstacle to tbem ; 
and is not the mere spectacle of the poor who crowd our cities 
enough to prove to them that their floods of philosophic light are 
only floods of darkness ? 

Meanwhile a universal disquietude attests that mankind has 
not yet attained to the destiny to which Nature would lead it, 
and this disquietude seems to presage some great event which is 
to change the condition of the race. The nations of the earth, 
harassed by misfortune, grasp eagerly at every political or reli- 
gious reverie which offers them a glimmering of happiness ; they 
are like the poor invalid who counts upon a miraculous cure. 
It seems as if Nature whispered into the ear of the human 
race that it is destined to a happiness the paths to which have 
hitherto been unknown, and that some wonderful discovery is 
about to dispel at once the darkness of Civilization. 

Human reason, whatever boast it may make of its achievements, 
will have accomplished nothing for the happiness of man till it have 
procured for him that social fortune which is the object of all 
our aspirations ; and I mean by social fortune a graduated 
wealth which places the least opulent beyond the reach of want, 
and insures to them in any event, as a minimum, that condition 
which we call a moderate competence. If it is undeniable that 
riches are the principal source of happiness to Man, after health, 
then human reason, which has been unable to procure for us com- 
parative riches or graduated wealth, has produced nothing by 
its pompous theories but useless verbiage utterly without result ; 
and if the discovery which I announce should give us nothing 
but science, always the same science, without giving us riches, 
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which are necessary before science, it would be, like our moral 
and political theories, only a new reproach to human reason. 

The Theory of Universal Destinies is about to fulfil the as- 
pirations of the whole human race, by insuring to every individual 
that graduated wealth which is the object of all our desires, 
and which can be found only in the Order of the Series. As to 
the Civilized Order from which we are about to emerge, I shall 
demonstrate that far from being the Industrial Destiny of Man, it 
is only a passing scourge with which most globes are afflicted 
during the first ages of their existence ; that it is for the human 
race only a temporary malady like teething in infancy ; that it 
has lasted two thousand three hundred years too long, through the 
inadvertence and the pride of philosophers, who have neglected 
all study of Association and of Passional Attraction ; in a word, 
that the Savage, Patriarchal, and Civilized Orders are only rugged 
paths, progressive stages, by which -the race advances gradu- 
ally to a better Social Order — to the Order of the Series, which 
is the Industrial Destiny of Man, and out of which the efforts of 
the wisest potentates can not in any way remedy the misfortunes 
of nations. 

It is in vain then, philosophers, that you pile up volumes upon 
volumes in your researches after human happiness, so long as you 
fail to extirpate the root of all social evils, namely, industrial 
incoherence, which is the antipode of the designs of God. You 
complain that Nature refuses to you the knowledge of her laws ; 
but if you have been unable to discover them up to the present 
time, why do you hesitate to recognize the insufficiency of your 
methods, and seek new ones ? Either Nature has not destined 
Man for happiness, or your methods are condemned by Nature, 
since they have not been able to wrest from her this secret which 
you pursue. Do you find her as rebellious against the positive 
sciences as against yours ? No ; because the students of those 
sciences really study her laws instead of dictating laws to her, 
and you study only the art of stifling the voice of Nature — of 
stifling Passional Attraction, which is the interpreter of Nature, 
since it leads in every way toward the organization of the Series. 
And what a contrast between your blunders and the prodigies 
wrought by the positive sciences ! Every day you add new errors 
to the old, while every day we see the positive sciences making 
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new achievements, and spreading a lustre over the present cen- 
tury equal to the disgrace which your visionary schemes have 
imprinted indelibly on the eighteenth. 

We are about to behold a spectacle which is witnessed but 
once in the career of any globe — the rapid transition from a 
state of Social Incoherence to a state of Social Harmony ; this is 
the most brilliant effect of Movement which can take place in the 
universe ; the hope of it should console the present generation 
for all its sufferings. Every year during this grand metamor- 
phosis will be worth whole ages of previous existence, and will 
be marked by a host of events so surprising that it would be ill- 
advised to describe them without previous preparation. It is 
this which has determined me to postpone the account of the 
Theory of the Combined Order to the third Memoir, and to an- 
nounce, for the moment, only general results. Of this character 
will be the voluntary acceptance of industry by the Savage tribes ; 
the consent of the Barbaric nations to the emancipation of women 
and slaves, whose freedom is necessary to the organization of 
the Combined Order ; and the establishment of Unities all over 
the globe, such as unity of language, unity of weights and meas- 
ures, unity of typographic characters, etc. 

As for the details of the Combined Order — the pleasures it 
will secure to us — it is necessary, I repeat, to use great precau- 
tion in announcing them to the Civilizees. Disheartened by contin- 
ual misfortune, and by the doctrines which the philosophers have 
diffused, they believe that God has destined them to a life of suf- 
fering, or, at least, to but a moderate degree of enjoyment. They 
cannot suddenly conform themselves to the idea of the happiness 
which awaits them. If, without due precaution, we should depict 
to them the delights they are about to enter upon in so short 
a time, they would become indignant; for supposing the long- 
est delay possible, two years would suffice to organize an Asso- 
ciation, and a few more to extend the organization over the entire 
globe. 

The Combined Order, from its commencement, will be all the 
more brilliant from the fact that it has been so long delayed. It 
might have been attempted in Greece, in the time of Solon, for 
that age had attained to a sufficient development of industry and 
art to warrant its proceeding at once to its inauguration ; but, at 
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the present day, the means of wealth and refinement are at least 
double what they were among the Athenians. They knew noth- 
ing of cotton and silk fabrics, nor of sugar and other productions 
of America and the East, nor of the compass, the telescope, nor 
hardly any other modern inventions. I do not exaggerate, then, 
in saying that our means of wealth and refinement have at least 
doubled. We shall accordingly enter so much the more bril- 
liantly upon the Combined Order ; and it is now that we are about 
to reap the advantages of the progress made by the eighteenth 
century in the positive sciences, which up to this time have been 
signally unsuccessful in advancing human happiness. 

As long as Civilization lasts, our scientific discoveries will be 
more detrimental than useful to human happiness, for while in- 
creasing the means of enjoyment they increase the privations of 
the multitude, who are destitute of the necessaries of life ; they add 
but little, moreover, to the pleasures of the rich, whose life is irk- 
some for want of variety in their enjoyments ; and they engender 
more and more corruption by multiplying temptations to cupidity. 

Up to the present time the sciences, in augmenting the means 
of wealth and luxury, have promoted only the interest of the dis- 
honest and scheming, who in the Civilized and Barbaric Orders 
attain to fortune sooner than any others. This anomaly leads us 
to one of two conclusions, either to a belief in the malevolence 
of God, or in the malevolence of Civilization. Rationally, we can 
admit only the latter, for we can not suppose that God is malev- 
olent, though he really would be so if he had condemned us to 
vegetate for ever in our disastrous Civilization. 

The philosophers, instead of looking at the question from this 
point of view, have sought to evade the problem which is thus 
presented by human perversity ; problem which leads us either 
to suspect Civilization or to suspect God. They have adopted a 
spurious doctrine, that of Atheism, which, assuming that there is 
no God, dispenses the savants from the trouble of studying his 
designs, and authorizes them to advance their capricious and 
irreconcilable theories as the standard of right and wrong. 
Atheism is . a very convenient opinion for moral and political ig- 
norance ; and those who have been called strong-minded for hav- 
ing professed Atheism, have shown themselves thereby to be very 
weak in genius. Fearing to fail in their investigation of the 
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designs of God in respect to the organization of Society, they 
have preferred to deny the existence of God, and to extol Civili- 
zation as the height of perfection, though in secret they abhor it, 
and the sight of its calamities makes them doubt even Provi- 
dence itself. 

On this point it is not the philosophers alone who are at fault. 
If it is absurd not to believe in God, it is not less absurd to be- 
lieve in him but partially — to believe that his Providence is lim- 
ited, and that he has neglected to provide for the most urgent of 
our wants, namely, a Social Order calculated to promote the hap- 
piness of the human race. When we behold the prodigies accom- 
plished by modern industry — a first class ship, for instance, and 
so many other wonderful inventions, all of which are premature, 
considering our social and political infancy — can it be believed 
that God, who has lavished upon us so many sublime discoveries, 
would refuse to us that of Social Science, without which the oth- 
ers are as nothing ? Would he not be blamable, and inconsist- 
ent with himself, to initiate us into so many noble sciences if they 
were calculated only to produce a state of society reeking with 
vices and crimes, like Civilization ? 



When I bring forward a discovery which is to deliver the hu- 
man race from the chaos of the Civilized, the Barbaric, and the 
Savage Orders — which is to insure to Man more happiness than 
he has dared to hope for — which is to open to him the whole do- 
main of the mysteries of Nature, from which he believed himself 
for ever excluded, — the masses will not fail to accuse me of char- 
latanism, while the sages will think they are using moderation in 
treating me simply as a visionary. 

Without stopping to notice such petty attacks, for which every 
discoverer should be prepared, I will endeavor to dispose the 
reader to be impartial. 

Why have the most celebrated discoverers — Galileo, Colum- 
bus, and so many others — been persecuted, or at least ridiculed, 
before being heard ? There are two prominent reasons, namely : — 

1. General Misfortune. — If a discovery promises happiness 



v. 



general prejudices of the civtlizees. 
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to the human race, men are afraid to indulge in the hope of a 
good which appears so uncertain ; any theory which awakens 
their ill-reppressed desires, and sharpens their present sense of 
privation by too brilliant a prospect, they at once reject; — just 
as we see the poor man who comes unexpectedly into a fortune, into 
an inheritance, refuse £t first to believe it ; he repulses the bearer 
of the good tidings, and accuses him of insulting his misfortune. 

This is the first obstacle I shall encounter in announcing to the 
world that it is about to pass to a state of happiness of which, 
during five thousand years of what has been considered irremedi- 
able misery, it has lost all hope. I should be much better re- 
ceived if I announced a more moderate condition ; it is this which 
has decided me to present the picture of the approaching happi- 
ness of the race in the most subdued colors. But when it shall 
come to be known in its full extent, the world will be astonished 
that I had the patience to temporise, or to defer the publica- 
tion ; and will wonder that I could use such reserve, and adopt 
so icy a tone, in announcing an event which should excite so 
much enthusiasm. 

2. Scientific Pride. — This will be the second obstacle I 
shall have to struggle against. Every brilliant discovery ex- 
cites the jealousy of those who have failed to make it. Men be- 
come indignant that some one they had never before heard of 
should, by a lucky stroke of fortune, suddenly become famous. 
They do not pardon a contemporary who has succeeded in pene- 
trating mysteries which any one of them might have penetrated 
before him. They do not forgive him for eclipsing the light of 
known sciences, and leaving, the most illustrious savants in the 
rear. Such a success becomes an affront to the existing genera- 
tion. People forget the benefits which a discovery is to confer upon 
them in reflecting upon the mortification with which it covers tho 
the age that has overlooked it ; and every man of science, before 
reasoning about it, wishes to avenge his wounded pride. Such 
are the reasons why the author of a brilliant discovery is ridi- 
culed and persecuted before he is either judged or examined. 
Such jealousy is not indeed exhibited toward a Newton, because 
his calculations are so magnificent that ordinary men of science 
can make no pretensions to them ; but men attack, men vilify a 
Columbus, because his idea of discovering a New Continent was 
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so simple that any one might have conceived it as well as himself. 
In such a case, people unite to perplex and embarrass the dis- 
coverer, and seek to prevent the trial of his plans. 

I make use of this illustration to render the general malig- 
nity of the Civilizees toward discoverers more palpable. 

When an ignorant Pope launched the thunders of the Church 
and of public opinion against Columbus, was he not more inter- 
ested than any one else in having the plans of Columbus succeed ? 
Without doubt; for hardly had America been discovered, before 
the Sovereign Pontiff distributed empires over this New World, 
and found it very convenient to profit by a discovery the very 
idea of which had excited all his wrath. The Head of the 
Church in this inconsistency was like all other men ; his preju- 
dices and his pride blinded him as to his interest. If he had 
reasoned about the matter, he would have perceived that the 
Holy See, having the power at that epoch to extend its temporal 
sovereignty over unknown lands, and to subject them also to its 
spiritual empire, was interested in every sense in encouraging the 
search for a new continent. But such was the pride of the Pope 
and his counsellors, that they refused to reason. This is a little- 
ness of mind common to all ages and to all persons. Every one 
must expect to be persecuted in proportion to the magnificence 
of his discovery, especially if he be a man wholly unknown, and 
not recommended by some previous discovery to that of which 
chance has furnished him the key ; witness the man whom I have 
cited, Christopher Columbus. He was ridiculed, disgraced, ex- 
communicated for seven years, for having announced a New Con- 
tinental World. Ought I not, then, to expect the same treatment 
in announcing a New Social World ?* 

* If I had to do with an equitable age, one which was seeking sincerely to pene- 
trate the mysteries of Nature, it would be easy to prove to it thtit the Newtonians have 
only half-explained the laws of the Movement which they have treated, namely, the Plan- 
etary Movement. As a proof of this, if we should interrogate them as to the system 
by which the stars and planets are distributed, they would remain silent. Their most 
learned writer, Laplace, could not give the shadow of a solution to either of the fol- 
lowing problems : — 

What nre the laws by which the heavenly bodies are distributed — by which they 
are assigned particular ranks and positions ? 
Why is Mercury the first mi order? 

Why is Herschel, smaller than Saturn, to far from the Sun ; and why should not 
Jupiter, then, be neater to the sun f 
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No one can go against public opinion with impunity ; and phi- 
losophy, which reigns over the nineteenth century, will raise more 
prejudices against me than superstition raised in the fifteenth 
against Columbus. Still, if he found in Ferdinand and Isabella 
sovereigns less prejudiced and more enlightened than all the 
brilliant geniuses of the age, may not I, like him, count on the 
support of some sovereign more far-seeing than his contempora- 
ries ? And although the sophists of the nineteenth century will 
repeat with those of the fourteenth that there is nothing new to 
discover, may it not happen that some potentate will be willing 
to try the experiment which was made by the sovereigns of Cas- 
tile ? They certainly hazarded very little in risking a vessel with 
the chance of discovering a New World, and of acquiring empire 
over it ; and a sovereign of the nineteenth century might say : 
" Let us risk a square league of land for trying the experiment 
of Association ; it is certainly hazarding very little to have the 
chance of extricating the human race from Social Chaos, of 
ascending the throne of Universal Unity, and transmitting the 
sceptre of the world through all time to our descendants." 

What is the cause of the greater or less eccentricity of orbits? 

What are the laws of the grouping and the revolutions of the heavenly bodies? 

Why do certain stars revolve, as moons, round a centre, like the satellites of Jupi- 
ter, Saturn, and Herschel ? 

Why do others, like Venus, Mars, etc., move in an independent orbit? 

Why has Herschel, sixteen limes smaller than Jupiter, eight moons, while the latter 
has only four? Is not the colossal Jupiter entitled to the greater number of moons? 
He should, according to his dimensions, attract sixteen times as many as Herschel. 
This distribution is singularly opposed to the theorem that attraction is exercised in 
direct ratio to masses. Why, by virtue of this theorem, does not the enormous planet 
Jupiter attract, and cause to revolve about him, the four little stars Juno, Ceres, Pallas, 
and Vesta, which are so near to him? In attracting these he would only have eight 
moons, like Herschel, which is sixteen times smaller than Jupiter, and would still have 
but a very light charge. 

Why has Saturn luminous rings, and Jupiter not, when Saturn receives from his seven 
moons more light than Jupiter from his four? 

Why has the Earth a moon and Jupiter not? 

Why has not our moon, like Venus and the Earth, an atmosphere ? 

W T hat is the difference of functions between satellites, revolving like the moon round 
a centre, central planets like the Earth and Jupiter, and isolated planets like Venus, 
Mars, Mercury, Vesta ? 

What are the changes to which the distributive system of the heavenly bodies has 
been and is to be subjected ? 

What are the unknown planets? Where are they stationed? Where must we look 
for them? What are their dimensions and functions? 
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In pointing out the prejudices which will be raised against me, 
I have wished to forewarn the reader against the sarcasms 
of the host of critics who decide abruptly upon matters of which 
they are ignorant, and who reply to arguments by pleasantries, 
the mania for which has extended even to the common people, 
and has thus .diffused the habit of raillery among all classes. 

When the evidences of my discovery shall be produced, and 
the time approaches for gathering its fruits ; when Universal 
Unity is seen rising up from the ruins of Barbarism and Civiliza- 
tion, the critics will suddenly change their tone from disdain to 
admiration ; they will seek to raise the discoverer to the rank of 
a demi-god, and debase themselves as much by excess of adula- 
tion, as they are now about to by excess of raillery. 

As to impartial men, who constitute but a small portion of the 
public, I like their distrust, and 1 invoke it ; but I invite them 
to suspend their final judgment till I have explained the Mechan- 
ism of the Series. 

On twenty pages of questions like these our scientific men remain dumb. Of the 
laws of distribution they have no idea; they are, in fact, ignorant of most of the laws 
of the Sidereal Mechanism, which, nevertheless, they flatter themselves to have fully 
explained. And I, who since my discoveries of 1814 have been able to reply perti- 
nently to all these questions, have I not finished the task which the Newtonians have 
only sketched out without completing? 

The knowledge of the Sidereal System would include after all but one branch 
of the laws of Universal Movement ; there would still remain to be explained, among 
others, the Passional or Social Movement, on which depends the unitary organization 
of the human race — ihe advent of man to his Social Destiny — and this could be dis- 
covered only by studying the laws of Movement as a whole, of which the Newtonians 
have explained but one branch, and that very unimportant to human happiness. 

In bringing forward this theory of Universal Movement, it would be necessary, in 
order to insure its examination and trial, to support it by the authority of some great 
name. If it had been Newton, or one of his rivals or successors — like Leibnitz or 
Laplace — who had announced the Theory of Passional Attraction, the whole world 
would have smiled on him ; under such auspices every one would have seen in it a 
very natural extension of the Theory of Material Attraction — a logical re- 
sult of, the Unity of the Universe, by virtue of which every principle of Material Har- 
mony must be applicable to the Theory of Passional or Social Harmony ; and on such 
an announcement, made by a Newton or some other eminent person, the whole 
race of critics would have applauded his discovery even before examining it; his vie* 
tory would have been chanted before he had even entered the lists. But if the discov- 
ery is the work of some man hitherto unknown, of a provincial', of a scientific pariah, 
of some intruder, who, like Piron, has the misfortune not to be even an academician, 
be incurs the anathemas of the whole cabal. — Nrte added by Fouiier in 1818. 
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I. 



THE FIVE SOCIAL PERIODS, ORGANIZED IN INCOHERENT FAMILIES; 
OR THE SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, FIFTH, AND SIXTH. 



[According to Fourier's view of historical development, the human race has passed through 
four distinct States of Society, and is now in the fifth. 

Of the existence of the first state but a few vague traditions remain. It was founded by the 
finest races in regions, specially favored by nature, where, impelled by social intuitions of a 
certain primitive goodness, they formed what he terms the "Confused Series;" — a rude and 
simple system of social harmony. (Fourier believed in distinct creations of races, also 
that some races possessed a certain degree of primitive perfection at the time of their 
advent.) 

As population increased in this first social order — industrial improvements, not keeping 
pace with population — poverty came in, and, with its necessities, broke it up. These races 
then fell into a nomadic and Savage state, subsequently followed by the Patriarchal, Barbarian 
and Civilized. 

The sixth Social Order, the next step in progress, he calls Guarantism because it is a state in 
which guarantees of every kind, education, labor, etc. will be established, together with con 
cert of action and unity of interests. This sixth State is preparatory to the seventh, which 
will be the Scientific Organization of Society in the first degree, or Association.] 



I shall treat of these five social Periods in the same chapter. 
To give a chapter to the details of each would require too much 
space ; it would be departing from the plan of this outline, which 
is not even a regular abridgment. 

Omitting the second or Savage Order, which has but little in- 
terest for us, I pass to the third or Patriarchal Order. This is 
a form of society almost unknown. Though believed to be a 
Primitive Order, it did not prevail among any people during the 
first ages. 

There prevails as much ignorance in relation to the Patriarchal 
state as to the Primitive. Abraham and Jacob, as they are rep- 
resented to us, were far from being virtuous men ; they were 
petty tyrants, given to wickedness and injustice, and possessing 
harems and slaves according to Barbaric usage. They were 
little despots, or pachas, ruling over a small region, and indul- 
ging in every species of excess. What could be more cruel and 
unjust than Abraham sending Hagar and her son Ishmael into 
the wilderness to die of hunger, without the least reason, if not 
that he had possessed this woman long enough, and had no more 
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desire for her ? It was this motive which induced him to con- 
demn the mother and her young child to death. Such were the 
patriarchal virtues in all their glory, and you will find nothing in 
the whole conduct of the Patriarchs but acts equally odious. 

Nevertheless, philosophy would take us back to patriarchal 
customs. The philosopher Raynal, in his history of the two In- 
dias, commences with a pompous eulogy of the Chinese, whom he 
represents as the most perfect of nations, because they have pre- 
served their patriarchal usages. Let us examine their pretended 
superiority. 

China, the fine agriculture of which is so much vaunted, is so 
poor that the people are seen eating by the handful the vermin 
with which their garments are filled. It is the only country in 
the world where roguery is legalized and honored. Every trades- 
man in the land possesses the right to sell by false weights and 
measures, and to practise other frauds which are punished even 
among Barbarians. The Chinese prides himself on this corrup- 
tion, and when he has cheated any one, he calls in his neighbors 
to receive their congratulations and to laugh with him at the ex- 
pense of the dupe, to whom the law allows no redress. 

China is the most litigious nation in the world. Nowhere else 
are pleadings conducted with such vehemence. The baseness 
of the people is so great, ideas of honor are so unknown among 
them, that the public executioner is one of the intimate friends, 
one of the grand officers of the Emperor, who causes the lash to 
be administered to his courtiers in his own presence. The Chi- 
nese are the only people who publicly despise their gods — 
who drag their idols through the mud when they fail to grant 
what is asked of them. It is the nation which has carried infan- 
ticide to the greatest extent. It is well known that the poorer 
classes among the Chinese expose their infants on the dunghill 
to be devoured alive by swine, or send them floating down the 
river, attached to hollow gourds. The Chinese are the nation 
the most jealous and the most cruel toward women, whose 
feet they incase in iron from their infancy, so that they may be 
unable to walk. As for children, the father has the right to 
gamble them away, and to sell them as slaves. Finally, the Chi- 
nese are the most cowardly people on the face of the earth, and 
in order not to frighten them, it is the custom to have the guna 
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of their fortifications pointed upward, even when they are not 
loaded. 

With such manners and customs, of which I have given but an 
imperfect outline, the Chinese laughs at the Civilizees because 
they are less knavish. He accuses all Europeans of being blind 
in business matters, and says that the Dutch have but one eye, 
while the Chinese have two. (The distinction is flattering for 
the Dutch, and also for Civilized commerce.) 

Such are the patriarchs lauded by the philosophers, and who 
are offered to us by Raynal as models. Raynal certainly knew, 
better than anybody, that China was a sink of social vices, and 
the moral and political sewer of the globe ; and yet he lauded its 
customs, because they were in conformity with the doctrines of 
philosophy — with its sophisms respecting the life of the isolated 
household, and the system of fragmentary industry on which it is 
based. This is the true reason why, despite its odious results, 
the philosophers extol the patriarchal life. The Chinese and the 
Jews, who are the nations most faithful to patriarchal ideas, are 
also the most knavish and the most vicious on the globe. 

To set aside this testimony of experience, the philosophers de- 
pict China only in bright colors, without regard to its corruption, 
or to the horrible misery of its people. As for the Jews, their 
social vices are attributed to the persecutions they have under- 
gone ; but persecution, on the contrary, tends to ennoble the 
proscribed. The Christians were never more honorable than 
when they were the objects of general persecution, without being 
sustained by any prince, or having any rallying-point. How is it 
that religious persecution has produced such different results 
upon the two races ? This is explained by the fact that the Chris- 
tians in their misfortune, adopted the associative spirit, which in 
a proscribed race becomes the source of noble passions. The 
Jews preserved the patriarchal spirit, which is the source of vile 
passions, and which degraded them even in the day of their power. 
And where was there ever a nation more contemptible as a body 
than the Hebrews, who never made the least progress in the arts 
or sciences, and were remarkable only for the habitual practice 
of crimes and brutalities, the recital of which provokes indigna- 
tion on every page of their disgusting annals. 

This digression would naturally lead to an analysis of the 
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patriarchal spirit, and of the vices and dissimulations to which 
it gave rise in the human heart. But this brief Memoir not ad- 
mitting of such discussions, I return to my subject, and restrict 
myself to pointing out the ignorance of the Civilizees on the sub- 
ject of Federal Patriarchism, which was the third period of 
• Ascending Social Incoherence. 

Federal or Compound Patriarchism is constituted by the 
union of neighboring hordes, free, and united under a common 
rule, according ft) the custom of the Tartars. The patriarchal 
families, in this state of things, are interested in ameliorating the 
condition of legitimate wives, and in gradually augmenting their 
civil rights and privileges until they possess the partial liberty 
enjoyed by women in Civilization. This policy becomes for the 
Patriarchal Order a means of transition from the third Period, 
and an entrance to the fifth Period or Civilization. 

The Civilized Order can not grow out of either the Savage or 
the Barbaric Order; neither Savages nor Barbarians ever volunta- 
rily adopt our social customs. The Americans, notwithstanding 
all the allurements they have held out and all the stratagems 
they have employed, have not yet induced any tribe of Abori- 
gines to adopt Civilization. This Order, according to the natural 
bent of the Social Movement, must spring from Federal Patri- 
archalism, or at least from some greatly modified form of Bar- 
barism, like that of the ancient Orientals which in several respects 
resembled Federal Patriarchism. 

As to Simple Patriarchism, like that under Abraham and Jacob, 
it is an Order which leads only to Barbarism — a state in which 
every father becomes a satrap who sets up his caprices for vir- 
tues, and in the family exercises the most revolting tyranny, 
as in the case of the patriarchs just mentioned, who were men as 
vicious and as unjust as were ever seen on the throne of Algiers 
or Tunis. 

The Savage, the Barbaric, and the Civilized Orders are but 
little better understood than the Patriarchal Order. When I 
shall have occasion to treat of the phases and characteristics of 
each Period, I shall show that all our philosophic theories are as 
deceptive in their views of Civilization as of the means of escar 
ping from it, and passing to the sixth Period. 

This sixth Period, Guarantism, is one the discovery of which 
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might have been made by the philosophers, since it is but a little 
removed from Civilization, and still preserves the isolated house- 
hold, the institution of marriage, and the principal attributes ot 
the philosophic system, though it greatly diminishes the number 
of revolutions ancl the amount of indigence. But however easy 
it might have been to discover this sixth Period, how could the 
philosophers have succeeded in advancing the human race beyond 
Civilization, when they were ignorant even of the means of ele- 
vating it to that point — in other words of raising the Savages 
and Barbarians to the Civilized State ? They have not even 
known how to aid the progressive movement of Civilization ; and 
when I come to analyse the Civilized mechanism, and to point 
out its four phases, I shall show that it has arrived at the third 
only by chance, without the philosophers ever having had the 
least influence on the progress of their cherished Order. Instead 
of accelerating it, they have retarded it, like those foolish moth- 
ers who in their infatuated devotion spoil their children by ad- 
ministering to all their caprices, and thus sowing the seeds of 
disease, and causing the child to sicken and die, even while they 
believe themselves to be serving it. It is thus that the philoso- 
phers have acted in their enthusiasm for Civilization. They have 
always made it worse even while seeking to perfect it. They 
have ministered to its dominant prejudices, and have thus, instead 
of seeking the road to truth, propagated error. We see them 
again at the present day giving in blindly to the commercial spirit 
which they ought rather to combat, if it were only for the sake 
of consistency, since they ridiculed trade for two thousand years. 

Finally, if it had depended on the Philosophers, Civilization 
would still have been in its first phase and have preserved Bar- 
baric Institutions, such as Slavery, so much lauded by the philos- 
phers of Greece and Rome. 

A proof of the general ignorance which prevails in respect to 
the Civilized mechanism, is found in the unforeseen calamities 
which are visited successively upon every generation. The 
most recent was that of the affiliated Revolutionary or Jacobin 
Clubs, no idea of which had been conceived in 1789, notwith- 
standing the learned analyses which had been made of Civiliza- 
tion. There are other calamities which will spring up succes- 
sively, but which the philosophers do not at all foresee ; among 
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these is the impending Commercial Feudalism, which will be 
found no less odious than the reign of the Clubs. This will grow 
out of the influence which the commercial policy gains from day 
to day over society. Its encroachments will produce an innova- 
tion truly terrible, and which the Civilizees are far from suspect- 
ing. But let no one be alarmed at this prognostication ; far from 
exciting terror, it should excite only joy, since, through the Theory 
of Social Movement, we are about to acquire the means of pro- 
viding against and preventing all political calamities. 



REGULAR CONTRAST BETWEEN SOCIETIES BASED ON THE SERIES, 



The first and seventh societies, which are formed in Series, 
present in every respect a regular contrast to the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth societies which are organized in families. (The 
sixth forms an exception.) 

In the four last, the interest of the masses is in opposition to 
those of the individual, so that governments, in operating for 
the good of the majority, are obliged to use coercion. This 
does not occur in societies formed in series, for in these the gen- 
eral good coincides so perfectly with individual interests and 
desires, that the administration has only to notify the people of 
any public measure agreed upon, and it is at once conformed to. 
Everything is settled and executed by the Series on a given day, 
and upon receiving a simple notice. But in the four incoherent 
societies, coercion is necessary even in the case of measures evi- 
dently salutary, and the adoption of which would cause no per- 
sonal inconvenience or damage, as, for instance, uniformity in 
weights and measures. If we were in the seventh period (or even 
in the sixth), the government would restrict itself to notifying 
the people of such acts, and in each province and township they 
would be carried out immediately, and without further orders. 

Resistance in the second, third,' fourth, and fifth societies, to 
measures of general utility manifests itself in corporations as 
well as among individuals ; for example, in Turkey the consti- 
tuted authorities are opposed, like the people, to the introduction 
of military discipline, though they feel its necessity. 
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AND THOSE BASED ON ISOLATED FAMILIES. 
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The second, third, fourth and fifth societies, which are charac- 
terized by general poverty, revolutions, the marriage institution, 
fraud, etc., have the property of mutual repulsion; that is, of con- 
stant intercommunication without either society having the desire 
to imitate the other. We see the Barbaric Order, without having 
any desire to adopt its usages ; it, on the other hand, sees ours, 
without any wish to adopt the usages of that. It is the same with 
all the four societies organized in isolated families. They have 
the property, like the wild beasts, of being incompatible with each 
other; and if they were all in presence — that is, if their frontiers 
were contiguous — no one of them would show any desire to as- 
similate with either of the three others. It should be observed, 
however, that the sixth society has some affinity with the fifth. 

The first and seventh societies, as well as all the others based 
on the Serial Order, have the property of mutual attraction. 
The only exception is in the case of the first society, which would 
offer but little attraction to the richer classes of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth societies. 

The seventh would possess a strong attraction for all classes, 
although it is only a preliminary step to the state of true happi- 
ness, which man will commence to enjoy in the eighth. Still, the 
seventh is so happy in comparison with the Civilized Order, that 
if it should be organized at once,, many feeble and sensitive 
persons would be overcome with excitement and regret, at sud-. 
denly seeing so much happiness which they themselves have 
never enjoyed, though they might have done so. 

As for the eighth period, which is about to commence, in order 
to give an idea of the attraction it will exercise, I shall borrow 
the words of an author who says : " If men could behold God 
in all his glory, the excess of their admiration would, perhaps, 
cause their instant death." Tell me what is this " glory of 
God" ? It is nothing else than the reign of the Combined Order 
which is about to be established, and which is the most magnifi- 
cent conception of Divine wisdom. If we could suddenly see 
this Order, this sublime work of God, such as it will appear 
when it is in full operation, there is no doubt that many Civ 
ilizees would succumb to the violence of their emotions. A 
simple description of it would excite, in many of them, espe- 
cially among women, an enthusiasm bordering on insanity ; or 
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would render them indifferent to present amusements, and incapa- 
ble of performing the labors required in Civilization. 

The societies organized in isolated households — the second, 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth — have the property of exciting 
repugnance for agricultural and manufacturing industry, and for 
the arts and sciences ; the children in these societies rebel 
against labor and study, and the moment they are free to act as 
they please, become ungovernable and destructive. This inclina- 
tion on the part of children to destroy as soon as they are left 
at liberty, is a remarkable peculiarity in the human race. In the 
societies organized in Series, the child will acquire opposite 
tastes ; he will constantly be employed in some kind of labor, 
and by engaging at once in numerous minor occupations, now 
performed by full-grown men, will become of incalculable service. 
Finally, he will receive in the Series what we shall call natural 
education; in other words, he will instruct himself without the 
instigation or supervision of any one. As soon as he can walk, 
he will be left to his own will, without any other advice than to 
amuse himself as much as he pleases with groups of other children ; 
emulation, and the impulse given by the Series, will be sufficient 
to initiate the child, by the time he is sixteen years of age, in all 
branches of art and science, and in the practical knowledge of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. This education will cost him 
nothing ; on the contrary, he will have acquired a small fund, the 
fruit of the labors performed during his infancy, and performed, 
not from compulsion but from emulation and attraction, and while 
amusing himself, as he supposes, with the Series of children, who 
of all classes will be the most devoted to labor. (See note below 
on the hierarchy of Harmonic Attraction.*) 

* The development of Passional Attraction will be accomplished by means of three 
concurrent, competitive, and independent elements ; namely, children, women, and men. 
I place the men in the third rank, because attraction is established by commencing with 
the weak and then communicating itself to the strong; that is to say, the state of 
things which will produce industrial attraction, will draw children more powerfully 
than their parents, and women more powerfully than men ; so that in this Order. It 
will be the children who will give the strongest impulse to labor; and, after them, the 
women, who, in turn, will excite the men to industry. 

I do not enter into any details as to this incomprehensible statement ; but when given, 
they will make every one see that the mechanism of Attraction will be in every respect 
the opposite of that of Civilization. How, in fact, could it be otherwise, since nothing 
can be more opposed to Nature than Civilization 7 
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Out of the Passional Series there can be no natural education. 
The instruction which children receive in Civilization, varies 
according to the caprice of teachers and parents. It has 
nothing in common with Nature which would attract the child 
to all kinds of labor, alternated regularly from hour to 
hour. It is thus that children will be trained in the Combined 
Order, where they will acquire great vigor and activity, because 
they will be engaged in continuous and varied exercises, none of 
which will be carried to excess. Out of this Order, children 
become dull, rude, feeble, and ungainly. This explains why, 
after the dissolution of the Primitive Series, the human race 
began to degenerate in size : as soon as the Serial Order shall 
be reestablished, it will improve in this respect. I do not mean 
the adults, but the children brought up in this Order. The 
human race will gain two or three inches in height each gen- 
eration, until it has attained to the average stature, for the 
men, of seven feet. They will arrive at this point at the end of 
about nine generations. The vigor and longevity of the race will 
increase, but not at the same rate, up to the sixteenth generation. 
At that period the full term of life will be a hundred and forty- 
four years, while physical strength will be developed in the same 
proportion. 

The intellectual faculties will be developed more rapidly. I 
estimate that a single generation will suffice to change those 
living automata we call peasants, and who, in their extreme 
rudeness, are more like brutes than human beings, into men. 

In the Combined Order, men in the humblest circumstances, 
born in an agricultural Phalanx, will be initiated into all branches 
of knowledge ; and this general proficiency will not be at all 
surprising, since Association will lead every one to engage eagerly 
in the study of the arts and sciences, which (as will be seen in 
the Second Part) will open the way to immense fortunes. 

The first, second, and third societies do not admit of agricul- 
tural and manufacturing industry on a large scale ; this begins 
to appear, first, in the fourth or Barbaric Society. If it had 
been possible for. an extensive system of Industry to grow up in 
the first Society, the human race would have been exempted 
from the misfortune of traversing the five unhappy Periods— the 
second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth— and would have advanced 
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immediately from the first to the seventh, that is to say, from the 
Confused Series to the Simple Initiatory Series. This is an 
advantage enjoyed by the inhabitants of suns, and of planets with 
belts, like Saturn ; these are not subjected to the disgrace of be- 
coming Savages, Barbarians, and Civilizees. They preserve the 
organization of the Series during the whole course of their social 
career, and are indebted for this happiness to the abundance and 
superiority of the productions furnished them by the first creation. 

This first creation, which exercises a great influence on the 
condition of the different globes, was so poor and scanty on our 
own, that it could not long furnish the Primitive Series with the 
elements necessary for their operations. The Series require 
numerous and varied occupations ; hence they could not be 
formed near the Equator, where God had placed certain races of 
men who were hindered from the beginning in their operations 
by the number of wild beasts, reptiles, and insects, which para- 
lyzed all attempts at industry. It was equally impossible to form 
the Primitive Series in the two Americas, which were deficient in 
the principle aids to labor ; for they possessed neither horses, 
cattle, sheep, swine, nor fowl. 

In the fourth Society, the Barbaric, man commences to 
develop a system of Industry. In the fifth, Civilization, the 
arts and sciences appear ; and thereafter Man is provided with 
all that is necessary for organizing the Passional Series, and of 
developing them on a scale of great magnificence. The sixth 
Period is onl/an avenue to the Industrial Series, which is par- 
tially formed in the seventh. 

The second Society, the Savage, and the fourth, the Bar- 
baric, are stagnant, and have no tendency toward a superior 
order. Savages have no desire to adopt Barbarism, which is 
superior to their Order in respect to Industry ; and the Barbaric 
races refuse obstinately to embrace Civilization. These two 
Societies, the Savage and the Barbaric, remain unchangeably 
attached to their old habits and customs, whether good or bad 

The third, fifth, and sixth societies tend more or less toward 
progress. Witness Civilization, which is violently agitated with 
the desire of improvement. Its sovereigns are constantly trying 
new experiments in government ; and its philosophers propose 
some new moral or political system, daily. Thus Civilization 
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labors theoretically and practically to attain to the sixth society, 
but without being able to reach it, the reason being, I repeat, 
that this change depends upon industrial and domestic opera- 
tions, and not upon administrative measures, with which philos- 
ophy is exclusively occupied, without ever contemplating the 
least innovation in social and domestic relations. 

I add an illustration drawn from the respective prevalence of 
honesty and fraud, the former prevailing in societies organized 
in Series, and the latter in societies organized in isolated 
families. 

In the first case, the practice of truth and honesty assures to 
every one much greater advantages than can be derived from the 
practice of fraud. Hence every individual, vicious or virtuous, 
loves and practises honesty as being the road to fortune. Thus 
during the term of the twenty-four harmonic societies, (including 
Guarantism,) we find that in all industrial relations there pre- 
vails the utmost integrity. 

In the eight Societies organized in isolated families, the con- 
trary is the case. Fortunes are made only by means of craft and 
fraud. During these eight periods, therefore, dishonesty must 
be triumphant ; hence we see that in Civilization, which is one 
of the Societies organized in isolated families, there is hardly any 
success except through the practice of dishonesty and injustice — 
the exceptions being so rare as only to confirm the rule. 

The Second Society, the Savage, and the Sixth, Guarantism, 
are less favorable to fraud than the Civilized Order ; but never- 
theless when compared with the twenty-four societies organized 
in Series, they are sinks of perfidy and injustice. 
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THE STUDY OF NATURE, INTERPRETED BY PASSIONAL ATTRACTION. 

When we compare the immensity of our desires with the lim- 
ited means we have for satisfying them, it would seem as if God 
had acted inconsiderately in giving us such ardent and uncon- 
trollable passions, — passions created, as it were, only to torment 
us by exciting a thousand cravings, not a tenth of which can be 
gratified in the Civilized Order. 

It is in reasoning from this point of view, that the moralists 
pretend to correct the work of God by moderating and repres- 
sing the passions, which they are ignorant how to gratify, and 
which they have not even analyzed ; for of the twelve passions 
comprising the principal springs of action of the soul, they recog- 
nise only nine, while of the four most important of these, they 
have but very imperfect ideas. 

The nine passions already recognised are the five material or 
sensuous appetites, which exercise more or less influence over 
every individual, and the four spiritual or psychical appetites, 
namely : — 

6. Friendship. 

7. Love. 

8. Parentalism, or the Family sentiment. 

9. Ambition, or the Corporative sentiment. 

The moralists would give to these nine passions a tendency or 
development wholly opposed to the designs of Nature. What 
have they not said for two thousand years past in order to mod- 
erate and change the five material or sensuous appetites ; to per- 
suade us that the diamond is a vile stone, that gold is a vile metal, 
that sugar and spices are vile products, all worthy only of con- 
tempt ; in fine that the thatched cottage with simple nature is 
preferable to the palaces of kings ? It is thus that they have 
sought to extinguish the sensuous passions, and they have been 
equally unsparing with the spiritual passions. What, for in- 
stance, have they not vociferated against ambition? To hear 
their declamations, one would suppose that man should desire 
only the humblest and least lucrative positions ; that if a place 
w r ere offered him with 100,000 francs salary, he should, out of re- 
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spect to morality, prefer one with but 10,000. * * * * 

* * * None of these philosophic caprices, called " duties," 
have the least foundation in Nature. 'Duty comes from Man; 
Attraction comes from God. If we wish to know the designs 
of God, we must study Attraction — study Nature only — without 
accepting the idea of Duty, which varies in every age and in every 
country, whereas the nature of the passions has always been and 
will always remain unchangeably the same among all races and 
in all lands. 

Let us give an illustration of this taken from the relations be- 
tween the parent and child. The moralists would establish 
equality of affection between them. On this subject they preach 
certain sacred duties which Nature in no way inculcates. To 
discover her dictates, let us forget what ought to be — in other 
words what is duty — and analyze what is. We shall find that 
the natural affection of the parent for the child is three-fold that 
of the child for the parent. This appears disproportionate and 
unjust on the part of the child ; but whether it is unjust or not 
is of no consequence ; what we want to know in such a study is, 
I repeat, not what ought to be, but what is. 

If instead of seeking to correct the passions, we should seek 
to ascertain what was the design of Nature in giving them a di- 
rection so much opposed to our ideas of duty, we should perceive 
very soon that this pretended duty has no relation to justice, as 
is shown in the case in question — namely, in the disproportion be- 
tween parental and filial love. This inequality is based on sound 
reasons. If children return but a third of the love bestowed upon 
them by their parents, there are three causes for it : — 

1. Up to the age of puberty the child is ignorant in what con- 
sists the quality of father or genitor. He can not appreciate this 
relation nor take any account of it. At the early age when filial 
affection is formed, the nature of the act which constitutes pater- 
nity is carefully concealed from him ; he is not susceptible, then, 
at this period of filial love, but only of sympathetic love. At- 
tachment out of gratitude for the care given to his education 
ought not to be required of him. This feeling is above the moral 
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faculties of a child. If we required a love resulting from reflec- 
tion from a being incapable of reflection, we should be more child- 
ish than the child itself. Besides, its gratitude is friendship 
and not filial love, which children at a very early age can neither 
know nor feel. 

2. The child more advanced in age, from seven to fourteen, is 
beset by the remonstrances of his parents, which are often ac- 
companied by bad treatment ; and as he has not reason enough 
to appreciate the necessity of the restraints imposed upon him, 
his attachment is graduated in proportion to the favors he re- 
ceives. Hence we frequently see that a grandfather, a neighbor, 
a domestic, is dearer to the child than his own father, and fathers 
have no right to complain of this ; if they have any sagacity, they 
ought to know that the child (for reasons above given) is sus- 
ceptible only of sympathetic love, and that such a love is estab- 
lished in proportion to the kindness and discernment they exhibit 
in the exercise of their paternal functions. 

3. When the child, arrived at the age of puberty, comes to 
know in what consists the quality of father and mother, he per- 
ceives the interested motives of their, love for him ; these are 
based on the souvenirs of conjugal love, on the hope that the 
child will minister to their ambition or their caprices, and on the 
pleasure he afforded them as an infant when he, was the delight 
of their leisure hours. Having attained to the knowledge of such 
facts, the child can not feel himself much indebted to his parents 
for having procured them so many pleasures in which he has had 
no part. This knowledge, instead of increasing his affection, di- 
minishes it. He finds that lie was begotten from love of pleas- 
ure, and not from love of himself; that his parents have, perhaps, 
begotten him against their will, having already more children 
than they wanted, or possibly wishing for a child of the opposite 
sex ; in brief, at the epoch of adolescence, when filial love com- 
mences to be born in the child, a thousand considerations come 
up to dissipate the prestige of paternity, and to make the impor- 
tance which is attached to it seem to him ridiculous. And, then, if 
the parents have not been able to conciliate his esteem and friend- 
ship, they will discover in him no sentiment of filial love, not even 
the third which Nature hag fixed upon as the debt of affection 
which the child owes to the parent, and which, when we reflect 
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that education in the Combined Order will give the parents no 
trouble, will seem sufficient. 

As for the present, if the difficulties and responsibilities inci- 
dent to education seem to give to parents an unlimited claim to 
the love of their children, it is because attention has not been 
paid to the three circumstances already mentioned, namely: — 

1. The ignorance of children in their early years as to what 
constitutes paternity. 

2. The disgust they experience, as they grow older, from the 
abuse or improper exercise of paternal authority. 

3. The contrast they observe, on attaining to the age of reason, 
between the high pretensions of parents, and the imaginary claims 
upon which such pretensions are founded. 

When other circumstances are considered, such as the partial- 
ity of parents, at which the neglected child is so justly offended, 
it will be understood why he feels only a third as much affection 
toward his parents as he receives from them. If he feels any 
more than this, it is the effect of sympathy, and not of consan- 
guinity. Thus it is often seen that a child has much more 
attachment for one of his parents than for the other, whose 
claims are the same in his eyes, but whose character does not 
suit him. 

These are truths which the Civilizees will not confess, nor 
accept as a basis for their social calculations. Poor in enjoy- 
ments, they would fain be rich in illusions. They arrogate to 
themselves a right of property in the affection of the weaker 
party. Are they husbands of sixty years, they pretend that a 
wife of twenty should love them to the exclusion of all others ; 
and we all know how little ground there is for such pretensions. 
Are they fathers, they wish to be considered as models, as gods, 
in the eyes of their children, and if they obtain only the degree 
of love which they merit, they cry out " Ingratitude !" In the 
absence of real attachment, they console themselves with fanci* 
ful delusions ; they like to have exhibited to them in novels 
and plays extremes of filial love and conjugal fidelity, of which 
not even a shadow is found in their households. The Civilizees, 
in feeding upon these moral chimeras, become incapable of study- 
ing the general laws of Nature, or study them only in their own 
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caprices and their despotic pretensions, accusing Nature of injus- 
tice without seeking to fathom her decrees. 

To discover these decrees, we should not stop at ideas of duty, 
but proceed to the analysis of Passional Attraction, which ap- 
pears vicious to us only because we are ignorant of its object 
and functions, but which, vicious or not, has never been the sub- 
ject of systematic study. 

iv. 

THE PASSIONAL TREE AND ITS BRANCHES, OR GRADUATED DIVIS- 
IONS OP THE FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, AND FIFTH DEGREES. 

Let us commence with the first division which furnishes three 
branches. We shall treat hereafter of the trunk or Unityism, 
considered as the source of all the passions, which are three in 
the first division, twelve in the second, etc. 

The first division furnishes three passions, which are sub- 
focal attractions, impelling and guiding all ranks and all ages. 
These three passions are 

1. Love of Luxury, or attraction for material splendor; 

2. Love of Groups, or attraction for society ; 

3. Love of Series, or attraction for order. 

Let us examine these sub-focal attractions in their minor divis- 
ions, according to the number of passions furnished by each in 
the next succeeding scale, which gives twelve branches, forming 
the Passional Gamut, analogous to the musical gamut. 

First Sub-focal Attraction, Love of Luxury. — This 
branches into five secondary passions, which we will call the ma- 
terial or sensuous Passions. 

Luxury is internal and external. It is internal when it re- 
lates to Health and guaranties to us the full and direct exercise 
of all the senses ; these can not be satisfied without the aid of 
Wealth. It is in vain that one has a good stomach, or a fine ap- 
petite, if lie lack the means of buying a dinner. He who is with- 
out money is condemned to starvation — to the martyrdom of the 
senses, which can not be satisfied without the aid of wealth, to 
which, in Civilization, everything is subordinate. It is with the 
four other senses as it is with Taste ; each, without the aid of 
wealth, is reduced to the minimum of gratification. It is in vain 
that one has a good ear for music unless he has money ; the doors 
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of the opera will be closed against him, and he will see vulgar 
persons entering, with no ear, but having well-filled purses. 

The possession of internal luxury, or Health, is not sufficient, 
then, for our happiness ; we require, in addition, external lux 
ury, or Wealth, which guarantees the full development and grati 
fication of the senses, of which internal luxury guarantees only 
the conditional development. The exception only confirms the 
rule. A poor girl marries a rich old dotard who insures to her 
a life of enjoyment, and the full possession of certain sensual 
pleasures (good living, rich dresses, etc.), which, before, she 
lacked. In this case one of the five senses, the fifth — that of 
Touch, in its amative action — intervenes to insure to her, by 
means of wealth, the gratification of the four other senses which 
otherwise would have had, at most, only internal exercise, or 
health — in other words only capacity of development without 
positive development — but which without the aid of the wealth 
furnished by the rich husband would have been thwarted in every 
way, the privation extending perhaps even to the sense of touch, 
for the poor have few means of gratifying their amatory desires. 

Let it be understood, then, that Luxury is not simple but com- 
pound, in other words is internal and external. This is an im- 
portant principle to establish in order to show the vagueness of 
existing theories on all questions of Unity of Movement ; witness 
the discussion as to the simple or compound nature of light. If 
Light were a simple substance, it would follow by virtue of the 
Unity of Nature, that Luxury must be simple, Luxury being the 
first object or focus of Passional Attraction, as the Sun, the pivot 
of Light, is the first object or focus of Material Attraction. Now 
Luxury being compound, as we have just seen, Light must also 
be compound, that is unless there is duplicity of system in Nature 
— duplicity between the Material and the Passional Movement. 

Second Sub-focal Attraction, Love op Groups. — This 
branch furnishes four secondary passions which we will call 
the Affectional. 

C 1. Group of Honor, or the corporative sentiment ; 
Major ^ o Gmup of Friend8nip . 

S3. Group of Love ; 
4. Group of the Family, or Parentalism. 

Legislators would subordinate the whole social system to the 
last of these four groups, that of the family, to which God has 
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assigned very little influence in social harmony, because it is a 
group based on a material or forced bond, and not a free, pas- 
sional union dissoluble at will. 

It was worthy of men who in all their calculations are in con- 
tradiction with Nature, to take as Pivot of the social mechanism 
the one of the four groups which should have the least influence, 
since it is not voluntary or free. In the Harmonic Order, this 
group will have no active employment except when absorbed by 
the three others, and operating in their sense. 

As all constraint engenders falsity, the latter must necessarily 
prevail in proportion to the influence of the Family Group, which 
is neither free nor dissoluble ; hence there is nothing more false 
than the two Orders of Society, the Civilized and the Patriarchal, 
in which this group predominates. The Barbaric Order, though 
more oppressive than ours, is however less false, being less in- 
fluenced by the family group which is one of the most fruitful 
sources of duplicity of action which can be found in Movement. 
As a fixed and indissoluble bond, it is foreign to the spirit of God 
who would govern only by attraction — that is by liberty in all 
social ties and impulses. 

Third Sub-focal Attraction, Love op Series; — or affilia- 
tion of groups, leagued together in Series, and possessing the 
same properties as the geometrical series. This third branch 
furnishes three of the twelve secondary passions, which we have 
called Distributive Passions, and which tend to a social and do- 
mestic mechanism wholly unknown in Civilization ; it was known, 
however, in the Primitive Order, and is the secret of the lost 
happiness which is to be regained. It is therefore on the art of 
forming and organizing the Series of Groups that the calculations 
of passional harmony must principally depend. 

If men of science believed in the Unity of the Universe, of 
which they are continually writing, they would have inferred that 
since the whole Universe and all its creations are distributed in 
Series, it is necessary, in order to bring Man into unity with it, 
to establish a similar order in the play of the social and domestic 
passions. 

It has not pleased them to admit this analogy, nor the neces- 
sity of making researches as to the formation of the Passional 
Series, the secret of which I reveal. 
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As I do not explain the Series in this volume, but give only a 
superficial sketch of them, it has appeared to me useful to define 
the passions which tend to their formation. Of what use would 
it be to describe three new motor-powers of the soul without de- 
scribing the uses which should be made of them in the social and 
domestic mechanism? 

We shall often have occasion to remark the division of the 
twelve secondary passions into five corporal or sensuous passions, 
and seven spiritual or psychical (four aflectional and three dis- 
tributive), with their collective focus or passional trunk, Unity- 
ism, a passion which comprises the three primary branches, and 
is the result of their combined action. 

Unityisra is the tendency of the individual to associate or iden- 
tify his own happiness with that of all who surround him, and 
with the whole human race, now so antagonistic. It is an unlim- 
ited philanthropy, a universal benevolence, which can not be de- 
veloped till the whole human race shall be rich, free, and just, 
conformably to the requirements of the three sub-focal passions 
— Love of Luxury, Love of Groups, and Love of Series — which 
require, 

In their first development, Graduated Wealth for the five senses ; 
In their second development, Absolute Liberty for the four groups ; 
In their third development, Distributive Justice for the passions bearing this name. 

As Unityi8m comprises the three primary passions, it includes 
also the twelve secondary, which branqhr from the three pri- 
mary. To compare Unityism to the white ray which con- 
tains the seven solar colors would be incorrect. It should be 
understood that this ray contains five other rays which are not 
perceptible to the eye, namely, rose, buff, chestnut, dragon-green, 
lilac. (I am certain only of the rose and the fawn.) The white 
ray then contains, in fact, twelve rays, of which it shows only 
seven, as the musical octave contains twelve sounds, seven of 
which only are pronounced. It would not be at all exact, there- 
fore, to represent Unityism as being the union of the seven spiritual 
or psychical passions, which we call the affectional and distribu- 
tive, since this union supposes the play of the material or sensuous 
passions as a consequence of the twelve secondary combined. 

In this Prospectus there is wanting a complete definition of 
Unityism, or the synthesis of the passions ; but as this has no de» 
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velopment in the Civilized Order, it will suffice to fix attention 
on the counter-passion, or Selfism, which reigns so universally 
in this Order that our ideologists have made of Self or the Me 
the basis of all their calculations. It was natural in studying the 
Civilizees to observe in them only the subversive passions, which 
have their regular scale like the harmonic passions. 

Unityism, or universal philanthropy, is unknown to our philos- 
ophers ; instead of this passion, they have conceived only of its 
subversive or counter-development, the mania for subordinating 
everything to individual interests. This odious tendency has 
various names in the learned world ; among the moralists it is 
called selfishness, while among the ideologists it is named the 
Me, a new term which says nothing new, and is only a useless 
paraphrase of selfishness, of which the Civilizees have always 
been accused, and with reason, because their social order, in es- 
tablishing the reign of poverty and oppression, tends to subor- 
dinate the twelve passions to Selfism, which thus becomes a sub- 
versive focus, taking the place of Unityism which is the harmonic 
focus. 

Happiness, the common pursuit of mankind, being the devel- 
opment of Unityism, which comprises the development or play 
of all the passions, we may, in order to simplify our studies, ex- 
plain the action of the three primary passions, Love of Luxury, 
Love of Groups, and Love of Series, or at most the twelve 
secondary which are the sub-divisions of the three primary. 

It is useless to extend details prematurely to the 32 tertiary 
passions, still less to the 134 quartiary, and so on, since the 
complete development of the 3 primary assures that of the 32 
tertiary, the 134 quartiary, the 404 quintiary, etc. 

In this Prospectus, therefore, it will amply suffice to reason 
from the development of the three primary or sub-focal passions, 
and from that of the twelve secondary, which are the radical pas- 
sions of the octave, or Passional Gamut. 

The five material or sensuous passions tending to luxury, and 
the four affectional tending to groups, are well known ; it re- 
mains for us to explain the three distributive passions whose 
combined development produces the Series, which is the true law 
or method of social organization. 

Our task, reduced to its simplest form, is then to determine 
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the play of the third primary passion, namely, the Serial. It is 
this passion which keeps in balance the two others — the sensu- 
ous and the affectional — or Love of Luxury and Love of Groups, 
the discord between which, without the intervention of the Serial 
passion or Love of Series, would be permanent. 

The accord of the three produces happiness by insuring the 
development of the great focal passion, Unityism, which is the 
source of all the passions, the common trunk from which spring 
the branches of each division. 

The classification of these branches I have already given ; let 
us repeat that the passional tree, the trunk of which, Unityism, 
(a passion unknown to us, and which is the counterpart to Self- 
ism), gives in the first division 3 passions, in the second 12, in 
the third 82, in the fourth 134, in the fifth 404, — plus the pivot, 
which is never counted in Movement. 

The characters and temperaments are classed, with slight va- 
riations, in the same order. The temperaments are four in num- 
ber in the second degree, plus the focus or pivot. The fourth 
degree may vary from thirty to thirty-two, and so with the others. 

We might extend the analysis of the passions, characters, and 
temperaments to powers of the 6th, 7th, and 8th degrees ; but 
the 5th, in the beginning, will suffice to satisfy curiosity, since 
it forms the basis of the Phalanx of Passional Harmony, which 
is the Social Destiny of Man. In the Treatise I shall be more full. 

As there is Unity between the material and passional worlds, 
the system of attraction is very faithfully depicted and followed 
in sidereal mechanics. We see there thirty-two keys in the 
planetary gamut, gravitating collectively about Unityism, or the 
Sun, by the equilibrium of our solar system with the general sys- 
tem of the stellar universe. 

Passing to subdivisions, and beginning with those of the first 
degree, the planets in our system gravitate around three sub-foci. 

1. Around Luxury, symbolized by the solar pivot. 

2. Around Groups, symbolized by the planets. 

3. Around Series, symbolized by the accolade of the four groups, and of the transi- 
tional or ambiguous planets.* 

Let us now pass to a sketch of the twelve radical passions, or 
those of the second power. 

* Fourier calls those planets transitional, ambiguous, or mixed, which have no moons 
but revolve around the sun in independent orbits. — Translator. 
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V. 



THE TWELVE RADICAL PASSIONS FORMING THE PASSIONAL OCTAVE 



I have already given the classification of these passions as 
follows : 5 Sensuous, 4 Affectional, 3 Distributive. The latter 
are hardly known in Civilization. We see only germs of them, 
and even this excites the choler of the moralists, who are the in- 
veterate enemies of all pleasure. The influence of these three 
passions is at present so slight, and their manifestation so rare, 
that they have not even been distinctly classified. I might have 
named them the Connecting, the Alternating, and the Graduating 
passions, but have preferred to designate them by the numbers 
10, 11, 12. I postpone giving any definition of them because it 
would not be believed that God, notwithstanding his omnipotence, 
could invent a Social Order capable of satisfying three passions 
so insatiable in their demands for luxury and enjoyment. 

The seven affectional and distributive passions relate to the 
soul rather than to the body, and rank as primitive passions. 
Their combined action engenders a collective passion — or one 
formed of the union of the seven others, as white is formed by 
the union of the seven primitive colors. I shall name this thir- 
teenth passion, Harmonism, or Unityism. It is still less known 
than the 10th, 11th, and 12th, which I have not yet explained, 
but the general influence of which we may reason upon without 
fully understanding them. This is what I shall now do. 

Although these three passions, the 10th, 11th, and 12th, 
with the 13th, Unityism, are completely repressed by our 
civilized habits, their germs nevertheless exist in our souls, 
besetting and tormenting us according as they are more or 
less active in each individual. Hence it is that many Civi- 
lizees pass their whole lives in ennui, even when they possess 
all the objects they desire. Witness Caesar who, seated on the 
throne of the world, was astonished to find in so exalted a posi- 
tion nothing but lassitude and void. This dissatisfaction and 
uneasiness in the mind of Caesar had no other cause than the in- 
fluence of the four stifled passions, and especially the 13th, which 
exercised a very powerful influence over him. Hence he enjoyed 
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his elevation and good fortune all the less from the fact that it 
left him nothing to covet which might absorb his attention or 
divert his mind from the action of this 13th passion which was 
dominant in him. This is the general experience of the great in 
Civilization. Their souls being violently agitated by the four 
undeveloped passions, it is not strange that we find the mass of 
men more satisfied with mediocre enjoyments, than the great are 
with all their luxury and splendor. These boasted splendors — 
thrones, palaces, sovereignties, wealth — doubtless constitute a 
a real good whatever the philosophers may say to the contrary ; 
but they have the property of arousing the four suppressed passions 
without satisfying them. Hence the middle classes can enjoy 
themselves more with their moderate resources, because their 
commonplace routine of life excites only the nine sensuous and 
affectional passions, to which the Civilized Order allows a certain 
degree of development, whereas to the three distributive pas- 
sions, and to the 13th, Harmonism, it allows little or no scope. 

In general the influence of the three distributive passions pro- 
duces characters which are accused of being corrupt and are 
called false, dissipated, debauched, etc. The thirteenth, or Har- 
monism, produces those. which are called eccentric — persons who 
seemed little at their ease in this world, and who can not accom- 
modate themselves to the usages of Civilization. 

The Barbarians are nearly destitute of these four passions, 
which their social condition has no tendency to awaken. Hence 
they are more contented than we, notwithstanding their brutal 
customs that affect but the nine sensuous and affectional passions 
which are the only ones active in them. 

To sum up : if perfect happiness for the human race is to be found 
only in the Order of the Groups and Series, or Association, it is 
because this Order will insure full development and scope to the 
twelve radical passions, and, consequently to the thirteenth which 
is a combination of the seven principal passions. Hence it fol- 
lows that the humblest individual, man or woman, in this new 
Order, will be much happier than at present is the most power- 
ful monarch ; for the true happiness of man consists in the de- 
velopment and gratification of all his passions. 

The twelve radical passions are subdivided into numerous 
shades which dominate more or less in each individual, and lead 
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to the formation of an infinite variety of characters, the number 
of which may be estimated at 810. Nature distributes these 
characters among the children of the two sexes at hazard, so that 
among eight hundred and ten children, taken promiscuously, may 
be found the germs of every kind of talent of which man is capa- 
ble. That is to say, each one of them is endowed naturally with 
a capacity competent to make him equal to some one of the most 
gifted geniuses who have ever lived — such as a Homer, a Caesar, 
a Newton, etc. Hence, if we divide the thirty-six millions of in- 
habitants constituting the population of France by 810, it will be 
found that there exist in this empire forty-five thousand persons 
capable of equalling Homer, forty-five thousand capable of equal- 
ling Demosthenes, and so on ; that is provided they are properly 
instructed from the age of three years, and have received that 
natural education which develops all the germs distributed by 
Nature ; but this education can take place only in the Progres- 
sive Series or the Combined Order. It may be conceived, then, 
how great will be the number of celebrated men in this new 
Order, since the population of France alone would furnish the 
above-mentioned number of each kind. When, therefore, the 
globe shall be duly organized, and have a population of three 
thousand millions, it will contain, commonly, thirty-seven mil- 
lions of poets equal to Homer, thirty-seven millions of astrono- 
mers equal to Newton, thirty-seven millions of dramatists equal 
to Moliere, and so on with all imaginable talents. (These, of 
course, are only proximate calculations.) 

It is then a great error to suppose that Nature is parsimonious 
in the distribution of talents. On the contrary she is prodigal 
of them far beyond our desires or wants ; but it is for us to dis- 
cover and develop their germs, and on this subject we are as ig- 
norant as is the Savage in respect to the discovery and working 
of mines. We have no art, no touch-stone . for discerning the 
destiny marked out by Nature for each individual, in other words 
for discovering the germs she has implanted in each human soul. 
These germs are stifled and trampled under foot by civilized ed- 
ucation, so that scarcely one in a million of them is ever devel- 
oped. The art of discovering them is one of the thousand mar- 
vels which will be revealed by the theory of the Progressive 
Series, in which Order all the different germs of talent which 
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Nature has implanted will be developed in every individual to 
the highest degree. 

Since the eight hundred and ten different characters are dis- 
tributed at hazard among children, we ought not to be astonished 
at the habitual contrast which is remarked between parents and 
children, a contrast which has led to the proverb, " miserly father, 
prodigal son." From this results the constant ruin of family 
interests. We see a father build up an establishment at great 
cost and with great labor which is afterward neglected, broken 
up, and sold by the son, because he happens to have opposite 
tastes. This is for parents an inexhaustible source of complaint 
against Nature. The new Order will explain this apparent injus- 
tice, even in cases the most revolting, as for instance the abandon- 
ment of the poor who, the more they stand in need of assistance 
the more they are denied it, whereas the rich, who are above 
material wants, find, themselves for that reason overwhelmed 
with the favors of fortune. The influence of this malevolent 
spirit seems to pervade every department of Civilization. It ex- 
hibits Nature to us in every way as the most inveterate enemy of 
the poor, the honest, and the weak. Everywhere we recognise 
the absence of a divine Providence and witness the permanent 
reign of the demoniac spirit, which at times, however, is accom- 
panied by some glimmerings of truth, though only to teach us 
that justice is banished from the Civilized or Barbaric societies. 

" Je ne snis, de tout temps, quelle injuste puissance 
Laisse la paix an crime et poursuit Tinnocence. 

Autour de moi, si je jette les yeux, 

Je ne vois que malheurs qui condamneiit les dieux."* — Racine. 

When we come to recognise in the Theory of Attraction that 
Civilization has the property of developing the twelve radical 
passions in an inverted order, and of making them produce as 
many vices as their natural and combined development would 
have produced virtues, all these temporary disorders will seem 
to us ordinances of the highest wisdom. The regular order and 
succession of the calamities with which God overwhelms us, and 
which he will continue to inflict upon us as long as we persist in 

* Tell me what Power it is which in all time 
Virtue pursues and sanction gives to cnme ; 
For round me everywhere, in fearful odds, 
I see but miseries which condemn the gods. 
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living in a state of industrial incoherence, will then excite our 
admiration ; and we shall recognise that the apparent incongru- 
ity in the action of the passions results from the profound calcu- 
lations by which God prepares for us the immense happiness of 
the Combined Order ; we shall learn, in fine, that Passional At- 
traction, which the philosophers so much revile, is the wisest and 
most admirable of all the works of God ; for it alone, without 
the least coercion, and without other support than the allure- 
ments of pleasure, will lead to the establishment of universal 
Unity on the globe. 



CHARACTERISTICS, TRANSITIONS, AND PHASES, OF THE DIFFERENT 



Every Social Period has a fixed number of characteristics or 
constituent properties. For example, Religious Tolerance is a 
characteristic of the sixth Period and not of the fifth ; the princi- 
ple of Hereditary Government is a characteristic of the fifth and 
not of the fourth ; and so on. 

To say that the characteristics of the different Periods result 
from the play of the seven primitive or radical passions, that their 
development varies, changing from Period to Period, would excite 
a desire for a definition of those passions, which I do not wish 
to consider in this Memoir. 

Speaking only of Civilization, or the fifth Social Period, I will 
state that it has sixteen characteristics, fourteen of which result 
from the play, direct and inverse, of the seven primitive pas- 
sions, and the other two from the inverse development of the 
passion of Unityism^ or Harmonism. 

Every Society has certain characteristics borrowed from supe- 
rior or inferior social Periods. For example, French Civiliza- 
tion has partially adopted Unity in Industrial and Administrar 
tive Relations. This method, which is one of the characteristics 
of the sixth Period, was established by the adoption of a uni- 
form Metrical System, and the Code Napoleon — two institutions 
not properly belonging to the Civilized Order, which has among it* 
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characteristics Incoherence in Industrial and Administrative Re* 
lotions. In this respect, then, we have departed from Civilization, 
and grafted from the sixth Period or Guarantism, which is to 
succeed Civilization. We have done this also in other respects, 
especially in the matter of religious toleration. The English, who 
practise an intolerance worthy of the Twelfth Century, are in 
this respect more in keeping with Civilization than the French. 
The Germans, again, are better Civilizees than either, owing to the 
incoherence which exists in their laws, customs, and industrial re- 
lations. In Germany we find at every step different weights and 
measures, different coins, different laws and usages, by which a 
stranger is much more easily duped and plundered than would 
be the case if there were unity of system in these departments. 
This chaos of relations is favorable to the Civilized meclianism, 
the object of which is to carry deception and fraud to the greatest 
perfection ; and this end is accomplished by the full development 
of the sixteen special characteristics of Civilization. 

Nevertheless, the philosophers pretend that by the adoption of 
the principle of religious tolerance, and industrial and adminis- 
trative unity, Civilization has greatly improved. This is a very 
false way of stating the case ; they should rather have said that 
the Social Order has been improved while Civilization has de- 
clined. In fact, if the sixteen characteristics of the sixth Period 
should be successively adopted, the result would be an end of 
Civilization, which would be destroyed by the attempts made to 
perfect it. The Social Order would be better organized, but 
Society would be found in the sixth Period, and not in the fifth. 
These distinctions as to characteristics lead to an amusing con- 
clusion, namely, that the little of good ive find in Civilization is 
due only to the adoption of principles and institutions which are 
opposed to it. 

If we wish to render Civilization worse than it now is, we 
should adopt certain characteristics of the Patriarchal Order, 
which are perfectly compatible with it ; for example, Commercial 
license, or liberty to sell by false weights and measures and to 
deal in adulterated goods. All these frauds are legally permit- 
ted in China, where every tradesman uses false weights and sells 
adulterated goods with impunity. In Canton you purchase a fine- 
looking ham, and, on opening it, find only a mass of clay ingeniously 
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covered with slices of meat. Every shopkeeper has three kinds 
of weights: one too light, to deceive purchasers, another too 
heavy, to deceive sellers, a third exact, for his private use. If 
you allow yourself to be caught by any of these rogueries, the 
magistrate and the public will laugh at you ; they will inform you 
that commercial liberty exists in China, and that notwithstanding 
this alleged vice, the vast Chinese empire has sustained itself for 
4000 years better than any empire in Europe. From this we may 
conclude that the Patriarchal State and Civilization have no con- 
nection with truth or justice, and can very well sustain them- 
selves without admitting either of these virtues, the exercise of 
which is incompatible with the characteristics of both of these 
societies. 

Without designating the characteristics of the various Periods, 
I have shown how each borrows frequently those of both superior 
and inferior Periods. It is without doubt an evil to introduce 
those of inferior Periods, as, for instance, the legal toleration of 
false weights and measures, which is a characteristic of the 
third Period, or the affiliated Jacobin Clubs, which are a civil 
jannissariat borrowed from the fourth Period or Barbarism. 

It is not always an advantage to introduce characteristics of a 
superior Period ; in certain cases they may degenerate by this 
political transplanting, and produce bad effects ; witness the right 
of divorce, "which, is a characteristic of the sixth Period, and which 
has produced so much disorder in Civilization that it has been 
found necessary to restrict it to the narrowest limits. Neverthe- 
less, freedom of divorce will be of great use in the sixth Period, 
and will contribute eminently toward domestic harmony. It is 
only in this Period that it can combine with other characteristics 
which do not exist in Civilization. 

It will be seen from what precedes, that there are precautions 
to be observed in engrafting a characteristic of one Period on 
another, as in transferring a plant from one climate to another. 
It is a mistake, for instance, to suppose that Religious Tolerance 
can be introduced among Civilizees without restrictions ; in the 
long run, unless religions suited to the morals of the fourth, the 
third, and the second Periods (like Mohammedanism, Judaism, 
and Idolatry) were excluded, it would produce, in agricultural 
states, more harm than good. At the present time, however, the 
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admission of such religions is a matter of indifference, as Civili- 
zation is drawing to its close. 

Each of the incoherent Societies experiences more or less the 
want of institutions borrowed from the next higher social Period. 
No one of them feels this need more than Civilization, which sees 
the falseness of its own characteristics, as for example, the du- 
plicity that prevails in the relations of love. In our novels, 
romances, and plays, and in our social intercourse, taunts on this 
subject are universal; and though satire has become insipid from 
frequent repetition, it is re-echoed from day to day as if it were 
new. It is aimed principally at the women, and very unjustly, 
for in love-matters the two sexes vie with each other in decep- 
tion. If the men seem less false, it is because the law gives them 
more latitude, and declares allowable in the stronger sex what 
in the weaker it declares to be criminal. It will be replied, that 
the consequences of infidelity are very different in the two cases ; 
but when the woman is sterile, or when she takes care of her ille-> 
gitimate child without charging it upon a man not acknowledging 
it, the consequences are the same. Had there been a law in- 
suring to woman the free exercise of the passion of love in these 
two cases, infidelity in love affairs, which is the object of our just 
sarcasms, would have greatly diminished, and we might without 
the least inconvenience have adopted the principle of free divorce. 
But as it is, the Civilizees, in consequence of their tyranny over 
woman, have failed to pass to the sixth Period to which such a 
law as that just mentioned would have conducted them. There 
was a means, however, much better adapted to bringing men as 
well as women to frankness and sincerity in affairs of love, and 
which would have enabled the social body to pass to Amorous Lib- 
erty by means of an indirect and purely economical operation ; 
this was the Combined Household, or the Domestic Order of 
the seventh social Period of which I shall speak in the Second 
Part.. 

In each Period there is a characteristic which constitutes the 
Pivot of the Social Mechanism, and the absence or presence of 
which determines the change of Period. This pivotal character- 
istic always relates to the passion of Love. In the fourth Period 
it is the Absolute Servitude of Woman. In the fifth, it is Ex- 
clusive Marriage and the Civil Liberty of the Wife. In the 
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sixth, it is Love- Corporations, which will assure to women the 
privilege above mentioned. If the Barbarians should accept 
Exclusive Marriage, they, by this simple innovation, would in a 
short time become Civilizees. If we should adopt the harem and 
the buying and selling of women, we should soon become Barba- 
rians ; and if we should adopt amatory guarantees as they will 
be established in the sixth Period, we should find in this measure 
an issue from Civilization and an entrance into that Period. In 
general the pivotal characteristic, that is, the institution which 
forms the basis or constitutes the pivot of the Period, and which 
always relates to the passion of love, gives rise to all the others ; 
but the collateral or branch-characteristics do not give rise to the 
pivotal, and tend but slowly toward a change, of Period. The 
Barbaric Order may adopt as many as twelve of the sixteen 
characteristics of Civilization, and still remain Barbaric, unless 
it adopts the pivotal characteristic, namely, exclusive marriage 
and the civil liberty of the wife. 

If God has given to usages and customs growing out of the 
passion of love so much influence over the Social mechanism and 
the changes to which it may be subjected, it is owing to his hor- 
ror of oppression and violence. It is his wish that the happiness 
or unhappiness of human societies be proportioned to the amount 
of liberty or constraint which they permit. Now God recognises 
no liberty which is not extended to both sexes ; hence he has de- 
creed that all the abominable societies — such as the Savage, 
Barbaric, and Civilized — should have for their pivot the servi- 
tude or slavery of Woman, and that all the Harmonic Societies 
— like the sixth, seventh, and eighth Periods — should have 
for their pivot, the progressive emancipation of Woman. 

These truths are not relished by the Civilizees. They judge 
woman by her character in Civilization, by the dissimulation 
which our customs impose upon her, in refusing her any liberty. 
They believe this duplicity to be the natural and invariable attri- 
bute of the female sex. Nevertheless, when we consider the dif- 
ference between the cultivated women of our large cities, and 
the concubines of a harem, who believe themselves to be mere 
automata created for the amusement of man, we may infer how 
much greater would be the difference between the former, and 
i he women of a truly enlightened nation in which the sex should 
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be advanced to a state of entire liberty. And what would be the 
character which entire liberty would develop in such women ? 
This is a question which the philosophers take good care not to 
raise. Animated by the spirit of oppression, by a secret disdain 
of woman, they seek to beguile her by stale compliments and 
senseless flattery into blind indifference to her lot ; they even 
stifle in her the idea of inquiring what would be the character 
of her sex in a social Order which should loosen her chains. 

In each of the thirty-two Periods of the Social Movement, there 
are uniformly four Phases. Thus each Period — like Barbarism, 
Civilization, etc. — may be divided into four ages, namely, In- 
fancy, Growth, Decline, Caducity. In the Third Part I shall 
give a table of the four Phases of Civilization, which is now in 
its third Phase or Decline. Let me explain the sense of this 
word. 

A society may fall into decline by the effect of its social im- 
provements. The Savages of the Sandwich Islands and the 
Aborigines of America, who adopt certain branches of agricul- 
tural and manufacturing industry, without doubt improve their 
social condition, but they depart, for this reason, from the Savage 
Order, one of the characteristics of which is repugnance to Agri- 
culture. These tribes, therefore, present to us the Savage Period 
in decline through the influence of social improvement. It may 
be said, in the same sense, that the Turks are Barbarians in de- 
cline ; for they are adopting various characteristics of Civiliza- 
tion, such as hereditary government and other institutions which, 
being similar to those of Civilization, tend to the decline of Bar- 
barism. Before the abdication of Selim, they had adopted mili- 
tary tactics, which are a characteristic of Civilization ; they have 
since perfected their Barbaric Order by suppressing regular 
troops, the adoption of which was an anti-Barbaric measure bor- 
rowed from Civilization. 

These examples will suffice to explain what I have said above, 
namely, that a "Society may fall into a slate of decline by the 
effect of its social improvements. 

The first, second, and third societies lose by declining, since 
their declension approximates them to the fourth — Barbarism 
— which is the worst of all. But the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh, gain by declining, since their declension brings them 
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nearer to the eighth, which is the entrance to the Combined 
Order. 

The four Phases — Infancy, Growth, Decline, and Caducity — 
have each their special attributes. For example, the attributes 
of the first Phase of Civilization are exclusive marriage and 
the slavery of the agricultural laborers. Such was the Order 
existing among the Greeks and Romans, who were only in 
the first Phase of Civilization. The second and third Phases 
have also their peculiar attributes : and when I come to indicate 
the four Phases of Civilization, it will be seen that the philoso- 
phers have always sought to retard it, to maintain it in the state 
of Infancy ; that it was chance which conducted the race from 
the first to the second Phase, from the second to the third, and 
that when this progress was accomplished, the philosophers had 
the tact to arrogate to themselves the honor of ameliorations 
which in fact they never dreamed of. 

I have already given a proof of this in the fact that among the 
Greeks and Romans no philosopher ever proposed any plan for 
the emancipation of the slaves ; not for an instant did they con- 
cern themselves with the lot of those unfortunate victims whom 
Vedius Pollion caused to be devoured by lampreys for the small- 
est fault, and whom, when they became too numerous, the Spar- 
tans slaughtered by the thousand. Never did the philanthropists 
of Athens or Rome deign to interest themselves in their lot, nor 
even to protest against these atrocities. They believed, at that 
period, that Civilization could not exist without slaves. The 
philosophers always believe that social science has arrived at its 
ultimatum, and that the best which exists is the best which is 
possible. Thus, seeing that the Civilized Order is not quite so 
bad as the Barbaric and Savage Orders, they have concluded 
from this fact that Civilization is the best Society possible, and 
that no other would ever be discovered. 

Between the various social Periods there are mixed or mongrel 
Societies which are compounded of the characteristics of several 
Periods. The social system in Russia is a compound made up 
from the fourth and fifth Periods — Barbarism and Civilization. 
Society in China is the most curious in respect to the mingling 
of elements, which has ever existed on the globe. It presents, 
in about equal proportions, the characteristics of Patriarchism, 
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Barbarism, and Civilization. Hence the Chinese are neither Pa- 
triarchs, Barbarians, nor Civilizees. 

Mixed Societies, such as the Russian and the Chinese, have the 
properties of mixed or mongrel animals, like the mule ; that is, 
they have more vices and at the same time more vigor than the 
original stock. 

It is next to impossible to find a pure society, that is to say, 
one exempt from mixture, and having no characteristic borrowed 
from superior or inferior Periods. I have already remarked that 
the Barbarians of Asia have nearly all adopted the principle of 
hereditary government, which is a characteristic of Civilization, 
and therefore a departure from the Barbaric Order. This Order 
is the purest in Algiers, where the throne belongs legally to the 
strongest pretender. I have also remarked that there exist 
among us several institutions belonging to a higher Order than 
Civilization. 

I must now finish this thesis which would require a regular ex- 
position of the characteristics of each social Period, and, above 
all, of the sixteen characteristics of Civilization, and of the spe- 
cial attributes of each of its four Phases. 
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EPILOGUE. 



ON THE PROXIMITY OP THE IMPENDING SOCIAL METAMORPHOSIS. 

In reflecting upon the sketches I have given of past and future so- 
cial revolutions, what doubts and suspicions will spring up in every 
mind ! At first men will float between curiosity and distrust. 
Seduced by the idea of penetrating the mysteries of Nature, they 
will fear being deceived by some ingenious fiction. Reason will 
whisper them to doubt; passion will urge them to believe. 
Amazed to see a mortal unroll before their eyes the chart of the 
divine decrees and survey past and future eternities, they will 
yield to the power of curiosity, and be overcome with joy to know 
that at last man has been able 



so that before experience has pronounced upon my theory, I shall 
perhaps have more proselytes to moderate than skeptics to con- 
vince. 

The views I have just given of General Destinies are too 
superficial not to excite numerous objections. I foresee them 
all. They have been made to me many times in private confer- 
ences when I have given various explanations which this first 
Memoir does not admit of. It will be useless for me to attempt 
to remove any doubts till I have explained the mechanism of the 
Series, a knowledge of which will dissipate all obscurities and 
resolve all possible objections. 

Meanwhile I restrict myself to saying that the two first Me- 
moirs will not treat of the theory of the Social movement, but 
will have no other object than to satisfy the impatient, to give 
a few sketches which have been solicited, to describe some 
of the results of the Combined Order, and to gratify the enthusi- 
astic, who wish to anticipate the publication of the Treatise and 
satisfy themselves, by various indications, that the Theory of 
Human Destiny is at last discovered. What we desire we can 
easily be made to believe ; and there are readers who will not 
wait for more ample developments before giving to the discovery 
their entire confidence. Wishing to sustain these in their hopes, 
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The august decrees of Destiny to unveil," 
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and at the same time to confirm those who hesitate, I insist, es- 
pecially, on the facility of entering without delay upon the Com- 
bined Order. This facility is so great that from the present 
year (1808) we may see the commencement of the organization 
of Universal Harmony. If, in order to form an experimental 
Association, a prince would employ one of the armies which the 
continental peace has left in activity ; if he would draft twenty 
thousand men to make the preparatory works, it would be possi- 
ble, by transplanting trees with a portion of their native soil (as 
is done in Paris), and by making the first constructions of brick, 
to so accelerate the enterprise that at the close of the spring of 
1808 the first Association might be in operation. Then the 
chaotic Civilized, Barbaric, and Savage Orders would soon dis- 
appear from the face of the globe, carrying with them the unani- 
mous malediction of the whole human race. 

It will be seen by this what reasons we have for throwing off 
our lethargy, for laying aside our apathetic resignation to the 
misfortunes and despair engendered by the dogmas of philosophy, 
which teach the inefficacy of Providence in social affairs, and 
the incompetency of the human race to discover its future des- 
tiny. 

If the calculation of future events were not within the compe- 
tency of man, whence comes this mania, common to the entire 
race, of wishing to fathom Human Destiny, at the very mention 
of which the most impassive being experiences a tremor of impa- 
tience? — so impossible is it to root out of the human heart this 
passion for knowing the future ! And why has God, who does 
nothing without a purpose, given to us this intense desire, if he 
has not provided the means of some day satisfying it ? At last 
that day has arrived, and mortals are about to participate with 
God in the knowledge of future events. I have already given a 
slight sketch of them in order to lead the reader to the conclu- 
sion that if this knowledge, so marvellous and so long desired, 
depends upon the theory of Agricultural Association and Pas- 
sional Attraction, nothing can be more worthy to excite our cu- 
riosity than this theory, which will be communicated hereafter, 
and which will open to the world the Book of Eternal Decrees. 

" Nature," say the Philosophers, " is concealed by a brazen 
yeil which the efforts of ages will never be able to penetrate." 
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A very convenient sophism, this, for ignorance and self-conceit ! 
What we are unable to do ourselves we like to feel that no one 
else can do. 

If Nature is veiled, it is not with brass, but at most with 
gauze. Since Newton has discovered the fourth branch of her 
mysteries, it is an indication that she would not refuse us a 
knowledge of the other branches. When she has accorded one 
favor, it would be silly to suppose that she will accord no more. 
Why then have the philosophers been so timid in her presence, 
when she has tempted them by allowing a corner of her veil to 
be raised ? 

They boast of having diffused floods of light ; but whence have 
they obtained it ? Surely not from Nature, since according to 
their confession she is concealed by a brazen veil which no one 
can penetrate. It is by such brilliant paradoxes that the philos- 
ophers communicate their own want of faith, and persuade the 
human race that nothing will be discovered because their science 
has never discovered anything. 

Meanwhile, despite the incompetency of such guides, society 
continues to make some progress, as we see in the case of the 
suppression of slavery ; but how slow is our advance in the 
career of social good ! Twenty scientific centuries elapsed be- 
fore the least amelioration was proposed in the condition of the 
slaves, from which it would seem that thousands of years are neces- 
sary to open our eyes to a truth, or to suggest to us an act of 
justice. Our men of science, who boast their love for the people, 
are utterly ignorant of any means for improving their condition. 
The attempt of the moderns for the emancipation of the negroes 
resulted only in shedding seas of blood and aggravating the suf- 
ferings of those whom it was proposed to serve ; and ignorance 
still prevails as to the means of emancipation, though the opera- 
tion was demonstrated to be possible by the abolition of ancient 
slavery and serfdom, from which fact, however, we have thus far 
been unable to deduce a theory of gradual emancipation. 

It is to chance, then, and not to the moral and political scien- 
ces, that we owe the little of progress made in the social world ; 
but for every new discovery thus made we have to pay centuries 
of social and political commotion. The onward movement of 
society may be compared to that of the sloth, whose every step 
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is counted by a groan. Like it, Civilization advances with in- 
conceivable slowness. In each succeeding age it tries new theo- 
ries which serve only, like thorns, to lacerate those who grasp at 
them. 

Unfortunate Nations ! You are on the verge of a great social 
metamorphosis which seems to be heralded by a universal com- 
motion. It is now, indeed, that the times are big with hopes for 
the future, and that the excess of suffering must lead to the cri- 
sis which precedes recovery. To behold the repetition and the 
violence of political convulsions, it would seem as if Nature were 
making a supreme effort to shake off a burden which oppresses 
her. Wars and revolutions devastate successively every part of 
the globe. Political storms, for a moment lulled, break forth 
anew, multiplying like the heads of the hydra beneath the blows 
of Hercules. Peace is but a delusion, a momentary dream, 
and Industry, since an island of commercial monopolists and 
spoliators has embarrassed the intercourse of nations, discour- 
aged the agriculture and manufactures of two continents, and 
transferred their workshops into nurseries of pauperism, Indus- 
try, I say, has become the scourge of the toiling millions. The 
ambition of colonial possession has opened a new volcano. The 
implacable fury of the negro race threatens to transform America 
into a vast charnel-house, and to avenge the exterminated abo- 
rigines by the destruction of their conquerors. 

The commercial spirit has opened new fields to fraud and rap- 
ine, spreading war and devastation over the two hemispheres and 
carrying the corruptions of Civilized cupidity even into Savage 
regions. Our ships circumnavigate the globe only to initiate 
Barbarians and Savages into our vices, our excesses, and our 
crimes. Thus Civilization is becoming more and more odious as 
it approaches its end. The earth presents only a frightful polit- 
ical chaos, and invokes the arm of another Hercules to purge it 
from the social abominations which disgrace it. 

Nations ! your presentiments are about to be realized. Breathe, 
and forget your former miseries, for a fortunate discovery 
brings to you at last the Social Compass which, but for your 
impious distrust of Providence, you might have discovered a 
thousand times. Learn (and I can not repeat it to you too often) 
that, before all things else, Providence must have determined the 
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laws of the social mechanism, since they constitute the noblest 
branch of Universal Movement, the direction of which belongs to 
God alone. Instead of recognising this truth, instead of devo- 
ting yourselves to studying what were the designs of God in 
respect to the organization of society, and what means he 
might have chosen to reveal them to us, you have discarded 
every idea which admitted of the intervention of Providence in 
human relations ; you have reviled, defamed Passional Attraction 
— the eternal interpreter of his decrees ; you have confided your- 
selves to the guidance of the philosophers, who would place Di- 
vinity below themselves by arrogating its highest functions — 
by assuming to regulate the Social Movement. To cover them 
with shame, God has suffered Humanity, under their auspices, to 
bathe itself in blood for twenty-three scientific centuries, and to 
exhaust the career of misery, ignorance, and crime. 




DESCRIPTIONS OF VARIOUS BRANCHES OF PRIVATE 
OR DOMESTIC DESTINY. 



I. 



THE COMBINED HOUSEHOLD. 



I SHALL now speak of the method which may be substituted 
for our present Domestic Order. It is a measure borrowed from 
the seventh Social Period. I shall call it the Combined House- 
hold, or Series of Nine Groups. It may be organized in eight or 
ten groups, but the number nine is better adapted for a regular 
balance in the play of the passions. 

To organize this Household, an edifice should be constructed 
suitable for the accommodation of a hundred persons of different 
degrees of wealth ; eighty persons of one sex, and twenty do- 
mestics of the two sexes. There should be suites of apartments 
of different prices, so that every person can choose according to 
his means; there should also be halls and saloons for various 
public purposes. 

The Series in its internal relations should be formed, so far as 
is possible, of nine Groups, each containing nine persons. (It 
should be borne in mind that these numbers are not imperative, 
and that I indicate everything approximatively.) For example, 
for the repasts, there should be nine tables distributed three and 
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three in the respective halls of the first, second and third class 
of prices ; and in each hall the three tables should be served at 
consecutive hours — say at one, two, and three o'clock in order 
in every respect to avoid uniformity ; for uniformity, tameness, 
and mediocrity are the three natural enemies of the passions and 
of Harmony, since the equilibrium of the passions can not be es- 
tablished except by a regular contrast of opposites. 

The Series should have three compatible occupations. For in- 
stance, one Series of artisans could carry on the three trades of 
carpentry, joinery, and cabinet-making. This Society should 
have a name and an escutcheon — say the Oak. Further on 
should be the Series of the Lilac, composed of women, carrying 
on the business of mantua-making, millinery, and shirt-making. 

Each associate should furnish an amount of capital regulated 
by a progressive scale, for instance, 4,000, 8,000, 12,000 francs ; 
or 0, 1000, 2000 ; or if the founders are rich and wish to es- 
tablish a magnificent Series, their subscriptions might extend to 
100,000, 200,000, 300,000 francs, taking care always that the 
first class furnish triple that furnished by the third. This capi- 
tal will serve as a guarantee for all the advances made by the 
Series in the way of rent, provisions, etc., to each member. 

These Societies admit no coercive statutes, no monastic con- 
straints. For example, the groups or individuals of the third 
class may sometimes order the fare of the second or of the first 
class, the directors giving credit to all who do not abuse it. The 
palaces or mansions of neighboring Series should intercommuni- 
cate by means of covered galleries protected from the air, so that 
in the relations of pleasure and business there may be a guaran- 
tee against the inclemency of the weather, from which so much 
inconvenience is experienced in Civilization. The members 
should be able to go day and night from one palace to the other 
by means of passages well heated or ventilated according to the 
season and without any risk, as in the present Order, of being 
constantly wet, bespattered, and exposed to colds and inflamma- 
tions by passing suddenly from hot rooms to the open streets. 
On leaving a ball or banquet, persons wishing to sleep away from 
their apartments should be able to pass from one edifice to an- 
other under cover, and without overshoes or furs, or even the 
bother of taking a carriage. Instead of having to traverse three 
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or four streets, as in Civilization, they would merely have to go 
through the public galleries of three or four contiguous edifioes, 
without being exposed to either the cold or the heat, the wind or 
the rain. This system of sheltered communications is one of tho 
thousand conveniences reserved for the Combined Order, of which 
the Unitary Palace of the Series gives a partial idea. 

To organize the Series in balanced rivalry with each other, 
there should be formed eighteen in regular gradation ; namely, 
nine masculine and nine feminine ; but this organization would 
be more costly than a Phalanx of the Combined Order. The trial 
might be made with six Series, three of men, and three of women. 
By means of this rivalry, though it would be on a small scale, the 
Series would put an end to the three philosophic virtues — uni- 
formity, tameness, and mediocrity — at once. For example, the 
Series of the Willow, being the poorest of the six, would pique 
itself on carrying neatness, dexterity, politeness, and the other 
qualities compatible with its small fortune, to the highest degree, 
while in matters in which it could attain only to mediocrity, it 
would make no pretension. 

Societies of this kind will not, like the Combined Order, admit 
of extreme contrasts, such as that which exists between the poor 
man and the millionaire ; these disparities which will be harmo- 
nized in the eighth Period, are not adapted to the seventh which 
is here in question. 

In the eighth Period, Association is contrasted, and in the sev- 
enth shaded; thus the Combined Household, or Series of nine 
Groups, though composed of members unequal in fortune and in 
other respects, should not have too great a dissimilarity between 
them, whereas a Phalanx of the eighth Period would bring to- 
gether the most extreme contrasts. 

We see in our large cities a germ of the Combined Household, 
as in the case of the Clubs and Casinos, which already cause the 
insipid family group to be deserted. They afford relaxations and 
amusements of various kinds at less thrni a tenth of what they 
would cost in the private household. Every kind of pleasure be- 
comes economical both in respect to money and trouble, all the 
preparations being carefully made by persons specially appointed 
for the purpose, as will be the case in the Combined Household. 
But Clubs and Casinos are based on a principle of equality which 
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interferes with the development of ambition, whereas the Com- 
bined Household, being subdivided into nine rivalized and une- 
qual groups, will open a vast field to it in the three characters of 
patron, patronized, and independent. I do not speak of the ar- 
rangements relative to children, nor of their education in such a 
household, because to explain such details, it would be necessary 
to give a synopsis of the whole Period. Let us confine ourselves 
to reasoning on the hypothesis that six Combined households are 
established : two composed of the opulent class, two of the mid- 
dle class, and two of the poorer class. And let us suppose these 
six Series placed at once in the midst of Civilization — in a city 
like Paris or London. What would be the result of a domestic 
innovation so foreign to our old customs of social incoherence 
and isolation ? 

Observe, first, that in order to found these Series, it will not 
be necessary to overthrow and devastate empires as happens 
whenever an attempt is made to carry out the visionary schemes 
of the philosophers. On the contrary, the work will be entirely 
a pacific one ; and instead of ravaging the earth to establish the 
rights of man, we shall peaceably establish the rights of woman by 
allotting to her three of the proposed Associations which will 
admit of nine classes of fortunes for each sex. 

As for the results which this social inoculation would produce, 
these are enigmas which I leave to the inquisitive, but I will en- 
deavor to furnish the key to them. 

In administrative economy, what advantage would not a gov- 
ernment find in dealing with a Series which paid its taxes on a 
fixed day and on simple notice, instead of treating with twenty 
isolated families, half of which would defraud the government, 
and the other half refuse to pay till forced to by the law. In 
case of contravention of the laws, no penalties would be inflicted 
except those which are simply humiliating, such as removing the 
escutcheon from over the entrance of the edifice. What increase 
of revenue and what facility of administration would be secured 
in case a whole nation should be organized in Associations or Se- 
ries of this kind ! Might not governments, while diminishing the 
taxes by a third, find themselves one half richer owing to the 
economy in collecting, and in the increase of taxable products 
which would result from combined Industry ? 
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In domestic economy, how great would be the diminution of 
individual expenses ! Might not a person in the Combined 
Household live on a thousand francs income much better than on 
three thousand in the Isolated Household, and avoid, in addition, 
the trouble of marketing, supervision, and other details which 
would be attended to by the group of major-domos of each tribe ? 

Persons who have no inclination for the functions of major- 
domo or other domestic employments, would not be in any way 
occupied with the details of the household, and on quitting work 
would think of nothing but enjoying themselves at the various 
tables and parties of the Series, and of the neighboring Series of 
both sexes which would reciprocate invitations and visits. In 
this way, parties so expensive among us would in the end cost 
but little or nothing to the respective hosts. In fact an Associa- 
tion would not lev'y a profit either upon its members, whom it 
would indemnify every time they were absent from a meal, nor 
on its guests whom it would treat on the same terms as its own 
members, so that, balancing the account, every one could pass 
his time at social parties without expending a stiver more thar 
if he had remained alone in his own room. As for the fare, - 
have stated that by means of combined labor, it would cost 
only a third of the trouble and expense which it costs in our 
isolated household. 

To judge of the variety and charms afforded by the meetings 
of guests from various Series, it is necessary to understand the 
relations of Industry and of Love in the Seventh Period, to ex- 
plain which here would require too much space. 

In respect to manners and customs, it will be seen that in each 
Series, however poor, there will reign an esprit de corps — a 
jealousy of the honor of the Series ; and that the first of the 
three classes will become the standard for the two others who 
will aim to imitate it. This esprit de corps will suffice to do 
away with the most offensive habits of the civilized populace, 
such as rudeness, vulgarity, untidiness, meanness, etc., by which 
a Series would consider itself disgraced. It would instantly dis- 
miss any member who should be guilty of them. 

These results would be due to the rivalry between the two 
sexes. The feminine Series would always be eager to distinguish 
themselves by courtesy, and to make up for deficiency of for- 
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tune, by excess of urbanity. Such a spirit would be incompati- 
ble with the popular institutions of the Civilizecs, who do not 
possess either of the three following means for polishing the 
manners of men. 

1. Competition between feminine and masculine corporations. 

2. Emulation between the three classes of the same Series and 
the groups of eacli class. 

3. The pecuniary independence which will be enjoyed in the 
seventh Period, in which the subordinate functions will be three 
times as lucrative as they are in the incoherent Order. 

Our present Societies being destitute of these three means of 
social refinement and elevation, we should not be astonished that 
they tend to rudeness and vulgarity in all the trades and profes- 
sions of the middle and lower classes. Nevertheless we find some 
among them, the soldiers for instance, who'already have very 
noble tendencies, and are ready to sacrifice their lives for the 
honor of a corps in which they have little or no enjoyment. This 
enthusiasm common among soldiers, shows what advantage might 
be derived from esprit de corps, if it existed between the two 
sexes, as will be the case in the seventh Period, when all the 
domestic and social evils of Civilization will disappear. Among 
those evils must be mentioned domestic servitude, or personal 
service, which will not be admitted in the seventh Period. In 
this Order, as a rule, domestics will not be in the service of in- 
dividuals but of the Institution ; each of them will devote him- 
self to the associates whose characters are most in sympathy with 
his own ; this privilege of choice will render domestic service 
agreeable to inferiors as well as superiors. It is friendship rather 
than interest which will bring the parties together, and this is 
another charm unknown in Societies organized in families, in 
which domestics are generally the secret enemies of their em- 
ployers. The three principal causes of this are : — 

1. The low rate of wages, which are so reduced in the inco- 
herent Order. Domestic service in this Order being very compli- 
cated, requires three times as many agents as in the Combined 
Household, and their pay must in consequence be reduced to a 
third what it would be in the latter. 

2. Incompatibility of character between the employer and the 
employed, which renders the former tyrannical and establishes 
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in domestic relations an extreme coldness which is augmented by 
fear of theft and other frauds, which can not occur in the Series. 

3. Multiplicity and Complication of Domestic Functions. This 
will cease to exist in the Combined Household, in which every 
domestic will choose a function suited to his taste, and will de- 
vote only a portion of his time to domestic service. In the pres- 
ent Order, servants being compelled to perform twenty different 
functions, half of which are disagreeable to them, conceive a dis- 
gust for their calling and often hate their employers, even before 
knowing them. On the other hand, domestic service in the Se- 
ries will offer numerous advantages to both servant and master ; 
so that in all respects this Order will have the faculty of convert- 
ing occupations which are a constant source of vexation in the 
Civilized Order, into positive pleasures. 

The old especially will be delighted with this new Order. 
There is nothing more sad than the condition of the old and of 
children in Civilization ; this Society does not admit of functions 
adapted to either of the two extremes of life, so that infancy and 
old age become a burden to the community. Children, however, 
receive a certain degree of attention in anticipation of their future 
services ; but the old, from whom nothing is expected but their 
property, are neglected, importuned, secretly railed at, and often 
hurried to the grave. Some respect is paid to them among the 
rich, but among the peasantry, nothing is more afflicting than the 
treatment they receive. They are slighted, thrust aside without 
ceremony, and reproached every hour with their useless existence. 

These scandalous abuses will cease in the Combined House- 
hold in which the old will have functions not less useful than 
those of men in the prime of life ; and, when in good health, they 
will enjoy an existence as delightful as during the best periods 
of their lives... To judge how marvellously the Combined Or- 
der will be found suited to the human passions, it should be ob- 
served that Nature has distributed to us our various tastes in a 
proportion and variety adapted to this new Order and in constant 
disproportion to the requirements of the Civilized Order. 

I will give a proof of this which has already been presented, 
but which it is well to repeat. I have said that the majority of 
women have no taste nor aptitude for the cares of the household. 
Most of them are annoyed and harassed even by the cares of a 
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small family. Others of them, on the contrary, make mere sport 
of domestic labors, and excel in them to such a degree that we 
should judge them competent to conduct a household of a hun- 
dred persons. Nevertheless Civilization requires of all women 
that they have a uniform taste for domestic labors which they 
all may be called on to perform. How happens it, then, that 
Nature refuses this taste and aptitude to three fourths of them ? 
It is to preserve the proportion suitable for the Combined Order 
which will employ but one fourth of them in such functions. 

If we continue our analysis of the inconveniences connected 
with our present domestic life, with the isolated household, it 
will be seen that all its vexations spring from one cause, name- 
ly, from social incoherence, which requires of every man and 
woman capacities and tastes which Nature has given to but a 
very small number, in order not to exceed the wants of the Com- 
bined Order which is our Destiny, and which ordinarily will em- 
ploy but ten persons where we employ a hundred. It would 
have been useless, therefore, for Nature to have distributed in 
profusion such and such tastes which we consider so praiseworthy, 
such as that for housekeeping, which tastes, if they were as com- 
mon as is required by Civilization, would become superfluous and 
inconvenient in the Combined Order. 

I dwell on these facts in order to reproduce and enforce a con- 
clusion which I have several times announced, namely, that there 
is nothing vicious or defective in our natural tastes and charac- 
ters ; that they are distributed in a variety and proportion adapt- 
ed to our future Destiny ; and that there is nothing vicious or 
defective on the earth but our incoherent Order that can not in 
any way accommodate itself to the nature of the passions, all of 
which are adapted to the wants of the Combined Order, the germs 
of which will be found in the Combined Household. 



Is there a shadow of justice to be found in the position forced 
upon woman in Civilization. Is not the young girl an article of 
merchandise offered for sale to any one who wishes to negotiate 
for her possession and exclusive ownership ? Is not the consent 
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she gives to the conjugal tie a mere mockery ? Is it not forced 
upon her by the prejudices which beset her from infancy ? Soci- 
ety would persuade her that the chain she is about to wear is 
woven of flowers. In respect to the rights of woman, is public 
opinion any more advanced at the present day than in that rude 
age when a certain Council of Macon discussed the question 
whether women have souls ? — a question which was decided in the 
affirmative by a majority of only three votes ! 

The laws of England, so much vaunted by the moralists, ac- 
cord to men various rights equally dishonoring to the female 
sex ; such is the right of pecuniary indemnity given to the husband 
as a compensation for the infidelity of the wife. The forms are 
less gross in France, but the system is essentially the same. Here, 
as everywhere, young women languish, fall sick, ond die for want 
of a union imperatively commanded by Nature, but which preju- 
dice forbids them under penalty of ignominy and ruin, until they 
have been legally sold. Such events, though rare, are still suffi- 
ciently frequent to attest the slavery of the weaker sex, a con- 
tempt for the demands of Nature, and the absence of all justice 
in respect to woman. 

The happy results which would have followed the extension 
of the rights of woman may be judged of by the experience of all 
countries. We find that the noblest nations have always been 
those which have accorded to woman the most liberty. We see 
this among the Barbarians and Savages as well as among the 
Civilizees. The Japanese, who are the most industrious, the most 
brave, and the most honorable among Barbaric nations, are also 
the least jealous of and the most indulgent toward woman. 

The Otaheitans, for the same reason, were the best of all Sav- 
age tribes. Considering their limited resources, no tribe ever 
carried industry to such an extent. The French, who are the most 
liberal in many respects toward woman, are also among the best 
of the Civilizees, from the fact that they are the nation the most 
flexible — the one which can be the most easily excited by enthu- 
siasm to do great things. And despite certain faults, such as 
frivolity, individual vanity, and uncleanliness, they are neverthe- 
less the first Civilized nation, from this simple fact of their flexi- 
bility of character, which is the quality most opposed to the 
character of Barbarians. 
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We may observe, in the same sense, that the most vicious na 
tions have always been those which have reduced woman to the 
greatest subjection. Witness the Chinese, who are the refuse of 
the globe — the most knavish, the most cowardly, the most wretch- 
ed of all industrial nations ; accordingly they are the most jealous 
and the most intolerant in respect to woman. 

Among modern Civilizees, the least indulgent to the female sex 
are the Spaniards ; hence they have remained behind all the other 
European nations, and have acquired no lustre in the arts or 
sciences. 

We may lay it down as a general rule, then, that social prog* 
ress and changes of Period are accomplished in proportion to 
the progress of Woman toward Liberty, and that the decline of 
society takes'place in proportion to the diminution of her liberty. 

Other events influence these political vicissitudes and changes, 
but there is nothing which leads so rapidly to social progress or 
decline as modifications in the condition of woman. I have 
already said that the simple adoption of the harem or the 
seclusion of women, would change the Civilizees in a short time 
into Barbarians, while the simple abolition of the harem would 
cause the Barbarians to become Civilizees. In a word, the ex* 
tension of the rights of Woman is the fundamental principle of 
all social progress. 



FALSENESS OF THE OPPRESSIVE SYSTEM IN THE RELATIONS OF 

LOVE. 

It is to be remarked that in the disorder which prevails at the 
present day in matters of love, women have obtained the only 
privilege which should have been refused to them, namely, that 
of making a husband accept a child which is not his, and on the 
face of which Nature has written the name of the veritable 
father. Thus, in the only case in which the woman is culpable, 
she enjoys the protection of the law, and in the only case in which 
the man is truly outraged, public opinion and the law agree in 
aggravating his disgrace. How is it that the Civilizees, who are 
so intolerant in respect to the pleasures of women, consent to bow 
their heads so submissively to the yoke, — to adopt a child evi 
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dently the fruit of adultery, and to confer upon it their name and 
property when they should send it to the Hospital for Found- 
lings. It is thus the designs of philosophy are carried out. 

These shameful inconsistencies are found throughout the Civil- 
ized mechanism, and when we observe them calmly, how can we 
think otherwise than that Civilization is a society of maniacs ? — 
all the more so because they admit the principle of social 
progress and amelioration, but refuse to apply it. They know 
that the advance from Barbarism to Civilization was accom- 
plished only by improving the condition of woman. This fact 
should have induced them to give a still greater extension to her 
rights. Such a course would have led to the establishment of the 
sixth Period, while the complete emancipation of woman would 
have led to the seventh. From this it will be seen that the 
means of social progress were well known and easy of application, 
and that we should have entered upon the true path from the 
moment we were willing to set aside the oppressive system of the 
philosophers in respect to woman. Do they not themselves know 
that perpetual fidelity in love is contrary to human nature ; that 
though we may induce a few simple characters of both sexes to 
adopt such a morality, we shall never bring the mass of men and 
women to it, and therefore that any legislation which requires 
tastes and characters so incompatible with the passions, can pro- 
duce only theoretical absurdities and practical disorders ? Has 
not such been the result of the policy pursued in respect to love 
for twenty-five hundred years ? The system of the present day is 
only a continuation of the oppressive customs which reigned in 
the dark ages, customs which it is absurd to require in an age 
when men boast their respect for the laws of Nature. 

To judge of woman by the defective character which she ex- 
hibits in Civilization, is as if we should judge of the nature of 
man by the character of the Russian peasant, who has no idea of 
honor or liberty ; or as if we should judge of the beaver by the 
stupidity which he exhibits in the domestic state, whereas in a 
state of liberty and combined labor, he becomes the most intelli- 
gent of all quadrupeds. The same contrast will be found to exist 
between the oppressed women of Civilization and the free women 
of the Combined Order. In the latter they will surpass the men 
in devotion, in loyalty, and in true nobility ; but out of the free 
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and Combined Order woman becomes, like the domesticated 
beaver or the Russian peasant, a being so inferior to her destiny 
and to her natural capacity, that, judging her superficially and 
from appearances, we are inclined to look upon her with disdain. 
It is not surprising therefore that Mahomet, the Council of 
Macon, and the philosophers generally, have raised the question 
whether women have souls, and inslead of breaking their chains 
have sought only to rivet them. 

It is an instructive fact that whenever women have had a chance 
to develop their natural powers on a throne assuring to them free 
scope and development, they have shown themselves superior to 
men. Is it not notorious, that out of eight female sovereigns who 
have been free and without husbands, seven have reigned with 
glory, whereas out of eight kings we count, as a rule, seven whose 
reigns were feeble ? And if certain women have not shone upon 
the throne, it is because, like Mary Stuart, they faltered and 
shuffled before amatory prejudices, which they should have boldly 
trampled under foot. When they have adopted this course, what 
men have swayed the sceptre better than they ? The Elizabeths 
and Catharines did not fight in their own persons, but they knew 
how to choose their generals, and that was enough to secure 
them good ones. In every other branch of administration, have 
they not been able to give lessons to man ? What prince ever 
exhibited more firmness than Maria Theresa, who at a disastrous 
moment, when the fidelity of her subjects wavered, when her 
ministers were seized with stupor, undertook, by herself alone, 
to restore courage to the whole people ? She knew how to in- 
timidate the Diet of Hungary by her bold policy ; she harangued 
the Magnates in the Latin tongue, and brought her very enemies 
to swear on their swords to die for her. 

Here, then, is an indication of the prodigies which feminine 
emulation will accomplish among women in a Social Order which 
shall give free scope to their faculties. 

And you, sex of oppressors, would you not surpass woman in 
the defects with which you reproach her, if a servile education 
had formed you, like her, to believe yourselves nothing but auto- 
mata, created to be slaves to prejudices, and to cringe before a 
master whom chance had allotted to you? Have we not seen 
your pretensions to superiority confounded by Catherine, who 
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trampled you beneath her feet ? By appointing special favorites, 
she humbled man to the dust, and proved that even when entirely 
free he can be debased lower than woman, whose servitude is 
compulsory and therefore excusable. To confound the tyranny 
of men, we ought to have for a century or so a third or hemaphro- 
dite sex stronger than either of the others. This new sex should 
make men feel, by application of the lash if need be, that they 
were made for its pleasures as well as women ; then should we 
hear the men protesting against the tyranny to which they were 
subjected, and confessing that strength is not always the test of 
right. Now why do they refuse to accord the privileges, the 
freedom and independence which they would demand of this 
third sex, to woman ? 

I do not pretend here to criticise Civilized education, nor to 
insinuate that we should inspire the women of the present day 
with the spirit of liberty. Doubtless every social Period should 
train up its youth, of both sexes, to reverence dominant absurd- 
ities ; and if in the Barbaric Order it is necessary to imbrute 
woman and persuade her that she has no soul, in order that she 
may allow herself to be sold in the market and imprisoned in the 
harem, it is also necessary in the Civilized Order to break the 
spirit of woman from infancy, so as to adapt her to its philosophic 
dogmas — to the servitude of marriage, and to the degradation 
of falling into the hands of a husband whose character is the ex- 
act opposite of her own. Now as I would blame a Barbarian 
who should educate his daughter for the usages of a Civilization 
in which she will never live, so would I blame a Civilizee who 
should educate his daughter in the spirit of freedom and intelli- 
gence adapted to the sixth and seventh Social Periods, to which 
we have not yet arrived. 

If I bring accusations against the present system of education 
and the servile spirit it engenders in woman, I speak with a view 
to other forms of society, in which it would be useless to distort 
their natural characters by filling their minds with absurd pre- 
judices. I point out to woman the distinguished position to 
which she may attain, as shown by the example of those of her 
sex who have surmounted the influence of education and resisted 
the oppressive system necessitated by the conjugal bond. In 
calling attention to those who have known how to exercise 
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their own wills, from viragos like Maria Theresa to women of a 
more subdued cast like the Ninons and the Sevignes, I am jus- 
tified in saying that woman in a state of liberty will surpass man 
in all the faculties of mind and body which do not depend upon 
physical strength. 

Men have an idea of this already, and when woman gives the 
lie to the charge of inferiority brought against her, they become 
indignant and take alarm. Masculine jealousy breaks out espe- 
cially against female authors. Philosophy has denied them the 
privilege of academic honors and sent them ignominiously to the 
kitchen. 

And do not our learned women deserve this affront ? The 
slave who apes his master merits from him nothing but disdain. 
What have women to do with the stale glory of composing 
books, of adding a few more volumes to the useless millions al- 
ready written ? What they had to do was, to have become not 
writers but liberators, social Spartacuses — geniuses to concert 
the means of delivering their sex from its present abasement. 

Civilization weighs especially upon woman ; it was for woman, 
therefore, to attack it. What is her existence at the present 
day ? Her life is a life of privations, even in the world of Indus- 
try, in which man has usurped everything even to the minute 
occupations of the needle, while we see women devoting them- 
selves to the arduous labors of the field. Is it not scandalous to 
see stalwart men of thirty years dancing behind a counter, and 
running about with their brawny arms serving coffee at table, as 
if there lacked women and children to perform the light duties 
of the shop and the household ? 

What then are the means of subsistence left for women with- 
out fortune ? The loom, the needle, or, if they happen to possess 
charms, their persons. Yes, prostitution more or less disguised, 
is almost their only resource, and this again brings upon them 
the condemnation of the philosophers. 

Such is the abject condition to which women are reduced by 
Civilization, which, with its system of conjugal slavery, they have 
never even dreamed of attacking. This inadvertence has been 
the less excusable since the discovery of Otaheite, the manners 
and customs of which were a hint from Nature, and should have 
suggested the idea of a social Order combining the exercise of a 
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highly developed system of industry, with freedom in the passion 
of love. This was the only problem worthy to engage the atten- 
tion of female writers, and their neglect of it is one of the 
causes which have increased the disdain felt for them by men. 
The slave is never more despicable than when he blindly sub- 
mits to his chains and thus satisfies the oppressor that his victim 
was born for slavery. 

Our learned authoresses, far from devising means for the deliv- 
erance of their sex, have espoused the cause of civilized morality ; 
they have shut their eyes to the subjection of their companions, 
whose fate they themselves have known how to avoid, but for which 
they have sought no remedy. The female sovereigns who might 
have served their sex in this way, and who, like Catherine, had 
the good sense to despise all prejudices, have still done noth- 
ing for the emancipation of woman. No one has suggested the 
idea of her enfranchisement, no one indicated any method for 
establishing freedom in the relations of love. Had such a method 
been suggested, it would have been accepted and put to the test 
the moment an equitable prince or princess had appeared on any 
throne. 

The study of these means of emancipation was a task peculiarly 
obligatory upon learned women. In neglecting it, they have tar- 
nished, eclipsed their literary glory, and posterity will bear wit- 
ness to their selfishness and sycophancy ; for if these women have 
generally known how to free themselves from dominant preju- 
dices, and to choose their own pleasures, they are none the less 
pointed at and inveighed against for their exercise of such free- 
dom. 

This tyranny of public opinion should have sufficed, it seems 
to me, to provoke the indignation of honorable women, and to 
stimulate them to attack popular prejudices, not indeed by use- 
less declamations, but by seeking for some innovation which 
should extricate both sexes from the frightful and degrading con- 
dition of permanent marriage. Far from there being any ten- 
dency to lighten the chains of woman, the prejudice against her 
enfranchisement is constantly on the increase. 
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ON THE SPLENDORS OF THE COMBINED ORDER. 



In order to understand the Splendors I am about to describe, we 
must first understand the organization of the Passional Series, by 
which the reader will be convinced that an Order so contrary to 
our present usages must produce diametrically opposite results ; 
in other words, must produce as much magnificence, as our in- 
coherent system produces misery and ennui. 

ORDER OP SUBJECTS TREATED IN THIS SECTION. 

Lustre of the Arts and Sciences. 

Operatic Representations and Knight Errantry. 

Gallant Policy for th e levying of Industrial Armies. 

The reader must bear in mind that to accomplish the prodigies 
I am about to describe, the Combined Order will have the aid of 
four new passions which we are hardly conscious of in Civiliza- 
tion, where everything is opposed to their development. 

These four passions, which I have named, 

IQth. The Dissident or Cabalistic, 

11th. The Alternant or Modulative, 

12th. The Composite or Connecting, 

13th. Harmonism or Unity ism, 
can not be brought out except in the Progressive Series, and as 
we are not accustomed to such exciting and delicious passions, 
they will seem to us as new as love appears, to young persons 
who experience it for the first time. 
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This perspective will not be at all flattering for those who 
have already passed the heyday of youth in our dull Civilization. 
But let them take courage ; these pleasures will be for all ages, 
and their postponement will cause despair only during the inter- 
val which is to elapse before the foundation of the Combined O 
der. 



To judge to what degree of splendor the arts and sciences 
will be carried in the Combined Order, we must first understand 
what honors and rewards it will bestow upon scientific men and 
artists. 

. Every Association will prepare, annually, according to the de- 
cision of the majority, a table of the inventions and compositions 
which have appeared and been accepted during the year. Each 
of these productions will be judged by the competent Series ; as, 
for instance, a tragedy by the Series of Literature and Poetry. 

If a work is esteemed worthy of recompense, a sum will be 
fixed upon to be adjudged to the author ; for example, twenty 
cents to Racine for his tragedy of Phedre. 

Each Phalanx having made up the list of prizes or recom- 
penses to be adjudged, will forward it to the Central Adminis- 
tration, which counts the votes of the different Associations and 
makes up the list for the whole Province. This is sent to a 
higher administration by which the provincial returns are verified 
and made up in the same way. Thus the returns arrive by de- 
grees to the Supreme Administration at Constantinople — the fu- 
ture capital of the Globe — where the final verification takes 
place, and where are proclaimed the names of the authors 
crowned by the suffrages of the majority of the Associations of 
the globe. The author or inventor has adjudged to him the 
average of the sums voted by this majority. If a million Pha- 
lanxes vote ten cents, a million twenty cents, and a million thirty 
cents, the recompense will be fixed at twenty cents. Suppose 
twenty cents are awarded to Racine for his tragedy of Phedre, 
and sixty cents to Franklin for the invention of the lightning-rod, 
the Administration would send to Racine drafts for the sum of 
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$600,000, and to Franklin the sum of $1,800,000 drawn on the 
Congress of their respective nations. This sum would be paid 
by the three million Phalanxes of the globe. 

In addition, Franklin and Racine would receive the triumphal 
decoration and be declared Citizens of the Globe, and wherever 
they travelled they would enjoy in every Phalanx the same privi- 
leges and prerogatives which are accorded to its highest author- 
ities. 

These awards, the payments of which would be trifling for 
each Association, would be immense for the authors and inventors, 
especially as they may be frequently repeated. It might happen 
that Racine and Franklin would earn a similar sum the following 
year for having distinguished themselves by some other produc- 
tion obtaining the suffrages of the Globe. 

The smallest works, provided they were received with general 
favor, would bring immense sums to their authors ; for if the 
globe should adjudge to Haydn one cent for a given symphony, 
to Lebrun two cents for a given ode, Haydn would receive $30,000 
and Lebrun $60,000 for a work which might not have cost them 
a month's labor. They might earn this sum several times in a 
single year. 

For works like those of the sculptor, which can not be exhibited 
to the whole globe, other means of recompense will be devised. 

It follows from what has been said, that in the Combined Order 
superior talent, of whatever kind, will assure to its possessor an 
immense fortune, and artists and men of science will have no oc- 
casion for soliciting protection or patronage; far from this, any- 
thing of the kind would serve only to humiliate both the patron 
and the patronized. 

Suppose that Pradon, after much solicitation, succeeds in inter- 
esting in his tragedy of Phedre twenty neighboring Associations 
in which he has friends, and where he has secured the perform- 
ance of his piece ; suppose even that these Associations have had 
the weakness to award a recompense to Pradon, of what account 
would be the vote of twenty Phalanxes out of three millions ? 
And what mortification would be experienced by these twenty 
Phalanxes when the returns should come to be published at the 
capital of the globe ! It would be seen, from the whole number 
of votes, that an unknown play called Phedre, and composed by 
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one Pradon, had found acceptance in twenty Associations, all 
compeers and neighbors of the said Pradon. It will easily be 
conceived that such an announcement would cause alike the au- 
thor and the twenty Associations which had patronized him to be 
covered with disgrace all over the globe. But what would happen 
despite all the intrigues of Pradon ? Simply that the twenty Asso- 
ciations whose support he had solicited would not care to expose 
themselves to mortification and disgrace, by giving their suffrage 
to a play of such little merit ; that far from being able to count on 
half the suffrages of the globe, such a play would not be accepted 
at twenty leagues distance in any Association where Pradon had 
no particular friends. 

It is thus that in the Combined Order all patronage and fa- 
voritism will serve only to mortify an author, without being of any 
advantage to him, while the man of real talent will rise at once, 
without the aid of either intrigue or solicitation, to immense rep- 
utation and fortune. There will be but one means of success, 
namely, that of delighting a majority of the Phalanxes of the 
globe. 

After this digression on the unitary recompenses which will be 
awarded to men of science and art in the Combined Order, let 
us examine what will be the effect of such a system on some par- 
ticular branch of art — say the Opera. 

V. 

OPERATIC REPRESENTATIONS. — KNIGHT-ERRANTRY. 

I have said that means will be found in the Combined Order 
for causing every artist or man of science whose talent is local, 
and can be appreciated only by his own Association, to be com- 
pensated by the whole globe. A famous surgeon, or a Celebrated 
cantatrice, can not display his or her skill before the whole world 
like a poet or engraver, whose works circulate everywhere ; but they 
will nevertheless receive the recompenses of which I have spoken, 
and which, in the case of transcendent talent, will soon amount 
to hundreds of thousands. Hence every man in humble circum- 
stances will study only how to develop in his child some decided 
talent. The moment a marked capacity for some branch of sci- 
ence or art is manifested, the father will be intoxicated with joy, 
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and his neighbors will overwhelm him with felicitations. Every- 
body about him will exclaim: " Your child will become a famous 
author, a famous artist ; he will receive the Triumphal Decoration, 
and accumulate an immense fortune:" — and we all know how 
such a prognostication flatters the ears of parents, even when they 
are rich. 

Who, then, will be the persons the most ardent and indefatiga- 
ble in their studies ? They will be the poor, and the children of 
the poor. Now as the Opera requires the study of all the arts 
and sciences, even of mechanics, which are indispensable to it, the 
poor will be anxious for no one thing more than to see their chil- 
dren taught and trained upon the stage of their Phalanx, under the 
direction of the rich, who in all countries have a partiality for the 
dramatic art. Hence the children in Association will all be ac- 
customed, from a very early age, to figure in dramatic or lyric 
performances, in which they will take part with some Series 
formed for practising declamation, singing, dancipg, instrumental 
music, etc. All classes, rich and poor, will engage in these ex- 
ercises, since the Phalanx, performing only for its own amusement 
and that of its neighbors, becomes a company of Amateurs. 
Hence an Association of a thousand persons would have at least 
eight hundred performers or musicians competent to figure on the 
stage; for every child will have been dramatically and artisti- 
cally educated, and will be eager to take some theatrical part. 

In the Combined Order, a child of four years will not dare to 
present himself for admission to the corps of Neophytes, or to the 
General Parade, unless he knows how to figure in the dances and 
manoeuvres of the Opera. 

It has been seen in the chapter treating of Passional Attraction, 
that among every 810 persons Nature distributes all the talents 
necessary for excelling in the different branches of human activ- 
ity. Hence an Association of 1,000 persons would necessarily 
have in its ranks eminent performers of all kinds ; that is, if the 
capacities of each were cultivated and developed from infancy, 
as will be the case in the Combined Order. In this Order the 
child will be emancipated from the tyranny of institutions and 
prejudices, and will always devote himself to the employments 
for which nature destined him. His progress will be due solely 
to emulation. The only artifice which will be employed to make 
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excellent performers of children, will be to take them in a body 
to the neighboring Associations, where they will see the repre- 
sentations given by their rivals, with whom they will enter the 
lists. 

There is no occasion for asking who will pay the cost of the 
Opera. It will only be necessary to establish one, for the example 
to be imitated by all the Associations on the globe. If the Asso- 
ciations are in regular rivalry no one of them will have any peace 
till it has equalled its neighbors ; and in order to build an opera- 
house, has not each its Series of masons, carpenters, mechanicians, 
painters, etc., and productions of every kind to exchange for the 
requisite materials ? 

If each Association having a population of a thousand persons*, 
has at least seven or eight hundred competent to figure as per- 
formers, musicians, and dancers, it can give, itself alone, as va- 
ried performances as a large capital like London or Paris. The 
result would be that in the poorest Associations of the Alps or the 
Pyrenees, an opera would be found equal to that of Paris ; I 
might even say superior, for Civilized education, neither in the 
study of the arts, nor in refining the taste, can accomplish the 
prodigies which will result from the system of natural education. 

If to the performers of a given Association we add those of 
neighboring Associations, how brilliant will be the theatrical rep- 
resentations at festivals and celebrations, where the amateurs of 
several Phalanxes will be brought together, and where will be 
seen a combination of talent greater than could be furnished by a 
dozen capitals like Paris ! And as the poorest man can be pres- 
ent at such performances, he will in this respect possess means 
of enjoyment far superior to those of any civilized monarch. 

The display will be still more brilliant if we suppose the arri- 
val of a company of amateurs, making their tours, as they will 
constantly do in the Combined Order, where travellers will or- 
ganize large caravans of Knights and Ladies Errant, seeking 
adventures, and representing in each case some particular branch 
of artistic talent. 

To-day, for instance, will arrive the Bands of the Rose coming 
from Persia, and representing the dramatic and lyric character. 
Some days after will come the Bands of the Lilac from Japan, 
representing the poetic and literary character ; and the succes- 
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sive arrival of these caravans will furnish, in the course of the 
year, brilliant fetes and varied delights to every lover of the arts 
and sciences. There will be Bands representing every depart- 
ment of art. They will admit into their Corporations only the 
persons of each sex capable of sustaining the reputation of the 
corps. 

Suppose the Bands of the Rose of Persia to arrive in the en- 
virons of Paris. They are composed of six hundred Knights 
and Ladies Errant, all chosen from among the Persians most dis- 
tinguished in dramatic and lyric art. The Bands station them- 
selves at the Phalanx of St. Cloud. They arrive there in great 
pomp, displaying the banners which have been presented to them 
•during their excursions, and on which are inscribed the achieve- 
ments of the Persian Bands of the Rose. 

Arriving at St. Cloud, they are received by the Knights Local, 
composed of the rich amateurs of the drama and of music, and 
forming a corporation for the reception and entertainment of the 
Bands of their favorite art. 

As the Bands of the Rose are composed of the elite of Persia, 
every member is one of the artistic celebrities of his country. The 
corps is thus composed of the first singers, the first dancers, the 
first musicians of Persia, who give performances of an excel- 
lence beyond description. The region which they visit exhibits 
to them, an array of its most distinguished performers who are 
brought together for the occasion. 

Meanwhile arrive the Bands of the Hortensia from Mexico, 
which come to measure their skill with the Rose Bands of Per- 
sia, and the Tournament of Talent between the two bands takes 
place at the opera-houses of the Phalanxes of St. Cloud, Neuilly, 
Marly, etc. If the pre-eminence is decided in favor of the Bands 
of the Rose, they will receive from the Phalanx a Banner which 
they will display among their trophies, and on which will be in- 
scribed : — Triumph of the Persian Bands of the Rose at the Pha- 
lanx of St. Cloud. 

In the course of their travels, Bands of the same character will 
cross each other in every direction, in order to meet their rivals 
and engage in Tournaments of Talent, which will be the delight 
of the regions where these artistic encounters take place. In 
making their tour, instead of travelling in a body, like our regi- 
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ments, they disperse along the road. If the Bands of the Rose 
have chosen for their next station the Phalanx of Loiret, near 
Orleans, they will find at St. Cloud, deputations from the Pha- 
lanxes bordering on the route to Orleans. These deputations 
are composed of men and women of the most enticing manners, 
whose mission it is to allure and fascinate the Knights and Ladies 
of the Persian Bands, who will be invited to the Associations at a 
distance from the great thoroughfares ; the Phalanxes will vie 
with each other in securing their presence for a day, and each 
Knight and Lady will find in the Phalanx which they have pre- 
ferred, the same politeness and attention which the entire band 
found at St. Cloud. The Staff of the Band only will follow the 
main road, and on a given day all the members will meet in Or T 
leans, and prepare for a triumphal entrance into the Phalanx of 
Loiret. In this way will travel the corps of amateurs, organized 
in caravans of Knight-errantry, leading everywhere a joyous 
life, and availing themselves of the hospitality of the whole hu- 
man race, without incurring the least expense, since the whole 
cost is defrayed by the corps of Knights Local. 

We may judge from the above, that in respect to dramatic and 
artistic displays, the poorest man in the Combined Order will en- 
joy, and enjoy gratuitously, delights a hundred-fold greater than 
those of our richest sovereigns ; for he will frequently see con- 
tests between thousands of famous actors, singers, dancers, and 
musicians, one of whom, at the present day, suffices to enrapture 
a court or a capital, while the country towns, and cities even of 
hundred thousand inhabitants, which can not support an opera, 
are entirely deprived of them. 

What pettiness, what pitiful insipidity in the pleasures of 
Civilization, compared with those which even the poorest Associa- 
tion will enjoy in the Combined Order ! 
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GALLANT POLICY FOR THE LEVYING OP INDUSTRIAL ARMIES. 

Love, which in Civilization is a source of disorder, idleness, 
and expense, becomes in the Combined Order a source of vast 
wealth and of industrial prodigies. I shall give an illustration of 
this, taken from what among us is one of the most difficult 
branches of administration, namely, the levying of Armies, 
which in the Combined Order will be effected through the agency 
of gallantry. 

In every Phalanx, the passion of Love produces two great 
Series, called the semi character, and the full character. The 
latter is divided into nine groups or branches, the first of which 
is the Vestalic Group, of which I shall now speak. 

In each Phalanx, the choir of youths, composed of both sexes, 
elect every year two Vestalic Groups, each composed of two 
couples — one of parade to preside at ceremonials, the other of 
merit to preside over labors. The choice of the former is reg- 
ulated by beauty, that of the latter by success in the arts and 
sciences, or devotedness in industrial works. 

The Vestals will everywhere take rank among the superior 
officers. The poorest girl elected to the Vestalic Body will wear 
the jewelled insignia of her Phalanx, and ride in the state chariot 
drawn by six white horses. Every possible honor will be ren- 
dered to these youths, who will have command of the industrial 
groups of children. In fine, the system which encourages and 
upholds Vestality, instead of isolating young girls from the 
world, will tend to bring them out. Far from habituating them 
to act the part of automata, like our young women with their sim- 
pering morality, who pretend to know nothing of love, and to 
have no other will than that of papa and mamma, their natural 
inclinations will be developed as much as possible, and the Ves- 
tal youths of both sexes will have accepted lovers. 
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These brilliant youths will have the privilege of joining the 
Industrial Armies, which will be magnilieent gatherings, and it 
is there that the young vestals will contract their first love3. At 
the close of each day, when its labors are terminated, the army will 
give fetes which will be especially brilliant from the fact that 
they will bring together the elite of the youth of both sexes cele- 
brated alike for their beauty and their talents. These fetes will 
offer a vast field for the display of courtesy ; the suitors will fol- 
low the vestal youths, who will make their choice in the course 
of the campaign. 

The principal result of this system of gallantry will be that 
immense industrial armies may be formed without the least com- 
pulsion, and without any other artifice than that of bringing out 
and publicly honoring this vestality, which the philosophers would 
exclude from the world, and surround with duennas and preju- 
dices. 

To assemble an industrial army, it will be sufficient to publish 
a list of the vestals of both sexes to be furnished by each Pha- 
lanx ; for the declared suitors will be irresistibly attracted to 
follow the objects of their attachment to the armies, where their 
union will be privately consummated, without any of that vulgar 
publicity which prevails among us at marriage festivals, when a 
whole city is notified that on such a day some libertine or scape- 
grace is about to deflower a young innocent. 

One must needs be born in Civilization to bear the sight of 
these indecent customs, in which the priest and the magistrate 
join, and religion is mixed up with ribaldry and dissipation. 
And why ? Because after vile intrigues, after a bargain got up 
by notaries and matchmakers, two individuals are about to be 
chained together for life, who perhaps at the end of a month will 
be insupportable to each other. And what is the object of it all ? 
The hope of an heir ? But who knows but the woman will prove 
sterile ? The hope of conjugal happiness ? But who knows that 
the parties will not detest each other the next year, and if their 
union will not bring misery upon them both. The family giving 
these fetes on the strength of a vague hope, may be compared to 
a silly fellow who, on taking a ticket in a lottery, gives a sump- 
tuous repast to his neighbors in celebration of the fact that he' 
hopes to draw a prize. The guests would partake of his hospi- 
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tality, but would ridicule him saying: "He has not yet drawn 

the prize." 

Do you not imitate such a thoughtless fellow, when you give a 
fete on the occasion of a marriage which is not even a lottery but 
worse still, since the union may produce misery instead of happi- 
ness ? The only case when there is any sense in such fetes, is 
that when a man marries a rich wife ; then there is some occa- 
sion for rejoicing ; and yet, ordinarily, wives expend more than 
they bring, and if the rejoicing were postponed for a year, to the 
epoch when the husband has experienced the embarrassments of 
domestic life, the enormous expenses of the household, and the 
deception which sooner or later arrives, there would be found 
few husbands disposed to celebrate their wedding day. And 
how many of them are undeceived, even the next day, in not find- 
ing their union what they expected ? 

In the Combined Order, the fetes on the occasion of first unions 
will not be given till after they have been consummated. Good 
care will be taken not to imitate the Civilizees, who call the pub- 
lic to witness a bargain concluded for the acquisition of a young 
girl. A vestal will see her suitors assembled together, exhibiting 
their prowess in public games and in the works of the industrial 
army ; their number will diminish successively according to the 
hope she holds out to them. At last, when her choice is decided, 
the couple will forward a sealed declaration of their intentions 
to the office of the High Matron (the presiding officer in affairs 
of love, directing these affairs in the army so far as concerns the 
Vestalic Body) or to the Vice Matrons who govern each Division. 

When we come to know all the details of the mechanism of the 
Love-Series in the armies of the Combiued Order, the loves of 
Civilization will be found so monotonous, so pitiful, that we shall 
no longer be able to read, with any interest, our novels and dramas. 
It will easily be conceived that, in the Combined Order, admis- 
sion to the industrial armies will become a favor ; that twice as 
many volunteers will offer as will be necessary ; and that, by the 
mere stimulus of love, there could be assembled on the globe 
120,000,000 of industrial soldiers, of the two sexes, who would 
execute works, the very idea of which would strike the Civilized 
* mind dumb with astonishment. For example, the Combined 
Order will undertake the conquest of the Great Desert of Sahara ; 
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it will be attacked at various points by ten or twenty million hands, 
if necessary, who, by transporting soil and planting trees from 
station to station, will succeed in moistening the atmosphere, ar- 
resting the sands, and transforming the whole desert into a fer- 
tile region. Canals navigable for large vessels will be cut where 
at present we can not even dig trenches for irrigation, and ships 
will navigate, not only the isthmuses like those of Suez and Pan- 
ama, but the interior of continents, as for example from the Cas- 
pian sea to the seas of Aral and Azoff, and to the Persian gulf; 
they will sail from Quebec to the five great lakes, and, in fine, 
from the Ocean to all the great interior basins whose length is 
equal to a quarter of their distance from the sea. 

The various legions of the two sexes will be divided, in each 
empire, into several armies, which will amalgamate with the 
armies of neighboring countries. The Combined Order will never 
leave the execution of an enterprise to a single army, but will 
combine three at least in order to call forth and develop emula- 
tion. If it be found necessary to fertilize the waste lands of 
Gascony, this work will be executed by three armies, French, 
Spanish, and English, and in return France will furnish two 
armies, one to Spain and the other to England, to cooperate in 
their national works. Thus will be associated all the Empires 
of the globe ; and the principle of compensation will be the same 
in the armies of a province, and in the works of a single 
Phalanx. 

Suppose that the Phalanx of Tivoli wishes to mow a field re- 
quiring the labor of three hundred men for two hours ; if it has 
only sixty mowers at command, it will borrow four cohorts from 
the four neighboring Associations ; it will negotiate this labor- 
loan through its official minister at the Industrial Exchange, of 
each of the said Associations, and, at the time appointed, the 
four cohorts will arrive and join the Tivolians in the field. The 
mowing will be followed by a repast, where will be found the 
belles of the different Associations ; and the Association of Tivoli 
will S£nd cohorts of men and women, when wanted, in return 
for those they have borrowed. 

This exchange of cohorts is one of the means which will be 
employed in the Combined Order for transforming into pleasures, 
labors the most repulsive. These labors will become attractive, 
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1. By the dispatch resulting from a large number of cooperators ; 

2. By the union of cohorts, which will be joined by amateurs 
of both sexes ; 

3. By the perfect mechanical arrangement and the general ele- 
gance afforded by large combinations. 

I insist on this last point. We see in our manufactories and 
workshops so much disorder, monotony, and filth, that they in- 
spire horror for Industry and disgust for the persons engaged in 
it. This is especially true in France, which would seem to be 
the adopted country of uncleanliness. What can be more repul- 
sive than the washing-houses of Paris ? In place of these sinks, 
you will see, in the Combined Order, an edifice fitted with mar- 
ble basins, and furnished with pipes supply iug water of different 
degrees of temperature, so that the women need not spoil their 
hands by plunging them in water either too cold or too hot. 
There will also be ample arrangements for expediting the work 
by machinery of all kinds, and also for giving a charm to the re- 
pasts which will follow the work of four or five cohorts of laun- 
dresses, assembled from the neighboring Associations. 

However insipid these minor details may seem, I do not disdain 
stopping to explain them, in order to prove that all industrial ob- 
stacles have been anticipated. Convocations of Cohorts consti- 
tute but one of the numerous processes by which all difficulties 
will be overcome ; and the Combined Order will furnish the 
means of accomplishing, by attraction and rivalry, labors now 
the most repugnant. 

Gallantry, so useless in Civilization, will become one of the most 
, brilliant instrumentalities in the Associative Mechanism. And 
while the Civilized Order levies with so much difficulty and so 
much coercion the destructive armies which ravage the globe pe- 
riodically, the Combined Order, by means of Attraction and Gal- 
lantry, will levy productive armies which will vie with each other 
in executing the most magnificent works. Instead of devastating 
thirty provinces in a campaign, these armies will have spanned 
thirty rivers with bridges, rewooded thirty barren mountain^, dug 
thirty trenches for irrigation, and drained thirty marshes ; aud 
still these industrial achievements will be but a portion of the 
prodigies we shall owe to liberty in the passion of love, and to 
the downfall of philosophy. 
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In these discussions, which may appear futile, we must not lose 
sight of the aim of the Combined Order, which is to create Indus- 
trial Attraction. All the arrangements I communicate in re- 
spect to this Order, however fanciful they m^y appear, must inva- 
riably be subjected to two tests, namely, Industrial Attraction, 
and Economy op Means. I will give an illustration of this, 
drawn from the Corps of Knight Errantry. 

This Corps, so attractive to the young, will admit no one to 
membership who has not made at least three campaigns in the 
Industrial Armies, besides possessing the necessary attainments 
for sustaining the particular branch of art or science to which it 
is devoted. Here then is another means for raising industrial 
armies. Besides the influence of love, which will lead both sexes 
to follow the vestalic groups, besides the curiosity excited by the 
great events which will take place in the army, besides the eager- 
ness to be present at its great festivals, to participate in its pleas- 
ures, and to share the glory of its achievements, there are still 
other motives, such as the hope of obtaining, after three campaigns, 
a brevet of Knight Errantry, giving the right to travel over the 
globe with the bands of this brilliant Corps. Other privileges 
will be the reward of six campaigns, and at the end of nine, ad- 
mission will be granted to the Corps of Knights Paladin, who, all 
over the earth, will be the officers of the Supreme Sovereign of 
the Unitary Government of the Globe. On the return from each 
campaign, the youths of both sexes will be entitled to wear a deco- 
ration, such as a cross or a star, which will have for its legend tho 
chief industrial feat of the army ; and the number of rays will indi- 
cate the various campaigns of the bearer, and his titles to distinc- 
tion. Women will wear this decoration as well as men, for there 
will always be a moiety of women in all the industrial armies. 

By means of the various inducements which the industrial ar- 
mies will offer to youth, they will enlist voluntarily at the first call 
— admission, as I have said, being a privilege to be purchased by 
various services. Thus will be attained the two ends above indi- 
cated, namely, Industrial Attraction, and Economy op Means. 

As the chance of being admitted to the Corps of Knights Er- 
rant, forms one of the inducements which allure youths to the 
army, observe that these corps are not mere parties of pleasure, 
conceived without object, and that all the arrangements of the 
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Combined Order must necessarily, like the Bands of Knight Er- 
rantry, cooperate toward the two ends required — Industrial 
Attraction, and Economy of Means ; and the measures which 
lead to these two enjis will consist in enjoyments, romantic and 
intense, like those of which I have just given a slight sketch. 

Fearing to present these pleasures in all their variety, I have 
dwelt only upon those which relate to the passion of love. 

In speaking of love, I have restricted myself to describing the 
least of its pleasures, namely, those of the Vestalic Body, admit- 
ting only of courtesy, or spiritual enjoyment, and not of material 
or sensual. The vestal functions are a privation not an exercise 
of love, which commences only from the time when the vestal 
yields to a first inclination. 

Of the circumstances which give full development to gallantry, 
and which contrast so strongly with the vile intrigues of civilized 
marriage, and the odious calculations by which among us first 
loves are degraded, I have not spoken. I have therefore given no 
idea of the loves of the Combined Order ; and yet the accessories 
upon which I have touched will already have sufficed to make it 
evident that this Order will open to the love-passion a career so 
brilliant and so varied that we shall look with contempt upon the 
gallant chronicles of Civilization. 

If I had been treating of the Love Series, and of the relations 
of their various groups, I might have demonstrated this in a few 
lines. But as I desire to excite reflection rather than enthusi- 
asm, I pass over these details, which would cause a more lively 
impression than I care to produce. 

I have complied with the wishes of various persons who have 
asked of me a slight description of the Combined Order, by giv- 
ing a few pages of details, which, however, are as incomplete as 
they could well have been. If any one is inclined to suspect me 
of exaggeration in these descriptions of future enjoyments, it 
must be borne in mind that I have been speaking of the eighth 
Social Period, which is immensely distant from the fifth, in which 
we now are. I might have accommodated myself to the feeble 
passions of the Civilizees by depicting to them only the tamer 
and more commonplace enjoyments of the sixth and seventh Pe- 
riods, but these Periods we shall pass over, and thus arrive at 
once to the fullness of the Combined Order. 
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ON THE DECLINE AND FALL OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Civilized Nations, you are about to take a giant's step in the 
social career. In rising at once to Universal Harmony, you will 
escape twenty revolutions, which would have deluged the Globe 
with blood for twenty centuries to come — till the discovery of the 
theory of Human Destinies. You will make two thousand years 
of social progress at a single leap. Learn to take another such 
leap in the conquest of your prejudices. Scorn the feeble de- 
sires, the low aspirations inculcated by an impotent philosophy. 
Now that you are about to enjoy the blessing of Divine Social 
Laws, conceive the hope of a happiness as immense as the wisdom 
of God who planned it. In beholding the Universe which he has 
so magnificently ordered, the millions of worlds which he has 
made to roll in harmony, acknowledge that a Being so omnipo- 
tent could never tolerate the littleness and mediocrity preached 
by philosophers, and that we should insult his greatness if we ex- 
pected anything like moderate happiness from a Social Order of 
which he is the Author. 

Theology extols poverty as the path to eternal riches ; Politi- 
cal science extols the riches of this world, while waiting for those 
of the next. Both doctrines are adapted to the human heart, 
which can never be satisfied with mediocrity. 

Moralists, in eulogizing mediocrity, you are guilty either of 
absurdity or of charlatanry. If the eulogy be sincere, your sci- 
ence is absurd. If you believe in good faith that mediocrity can 
satisfy the human heart, can appease its perpetual cravings, you 
do not know Man. Instead of giving lessons to others, you should 
yourselves be at school. If the eulogy is only an oratorical 
flourish, you are charlatans, since you extol a mediocrity which is 
unsatisfactory to those who have obtained it, and which you can 
not secure to those who have not. Choose between these two 
alternatives, either of which sink your dogmas below medioc- 
rity. 
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Do you hope to be excused on the ground of your goo I inten- 
tions — to secure praise for your efforts on the plea that they give 
consolation ? If you had the sincere intention to console the 
unfortunate, you should have sought other means than your dog- 
mas, which you yourselves confess to be insufficient. ' Witness 
a modern moralist — Bernardin de St. Pierre — who, speaking of 
the masters of the art, of Seneca, of Marcus Aurelius, says : — 

" To sustain myself in my misfortunes, you bid me lean on the 
staff of philosophy. You say to me; — 'Take courage! Go 
through the world begging your bread ; behold yourself then as 
happy as we in our palaces, with our women, and with the es- 
teem of our neighbors.' But the first thing 1 lack is this philo- 
sophic reason by which you wish me to sustain myself. All your 
fine dialectics fail at the precise moment when I have need of 
them. They are no more than the rosary in the hands of an in- 



Behold moral philosophy discredited by its own writers ; but 
without waiting for their disavowal, are not their actions suffi- 
cient to disabuse us ? Demand of the virtuous Seneca why, when 
boasting of the charms of poverty, he accumulated for his own 
little pleasures a fortune of millions ? Doubtless he considered 
poverty and mediocrity more beautiful in prospect than in 
reality, like those rude statues which appear best at a distance. 
We are of the same opinion ; and why may not we, like him, con- 
sign poverty and mediocrity to the dusty shelves of the libraries. 

When, moralists, you attest by your actions and confessions 
the inefficacy of the succor promised by your science, what mo- 
tive must we attribute to you for persisting in offering to us such 
useless consolation ? Is it not irony on your part to seek to famil- 
iarize us with privations, when we demand of you riches and real 
enjoyments ? For yourselves, moralists and philosophers, whose 
minds and senses, more cultivated and refined than those of the 
mass, render the charms of fortune more precious to you, are you 
not enchanted to learn that the fall of your systems is about to 
secure to you that fortune which, while feigning to disdain, you 
yet idolize in secret ? 

Do not hesitate to make a full confession of your errors. The 
disgrace of them will fall not upon any particular class, but upon 
the learned as a whole. Fancy you that the men of science and 
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of letters can escape their part of the universal reproach ? Had 
they not, like you, reason and good sense to make them perceive 
and denounce the general absurdity ? Yes, the general absurd- 
ity, for the folly of men is universal, and will continue so till a 
remedy is found for that most scandalous of all social disorders 
— Poverty. So long as this exists, your profound sciences are 
nothing for you but brevets of insanity, for with all your wisdom 
you are but a legion of lunatics. 

You proclaim yourselves to be the oracles of reason. As long 
as Civilization lasts, then, be silent ; for if it recommends both 
mediocrity and truth, it is incompatible with reason. In what 
parts of the world, lias Civilization made the most progress ? In 
Athens, in Paris, in London, where men have been in no sense 
the friends of mediocrity or of truth, but on the contrary have 
been the slaves of their passions, and devoted to intrigues, to 
wealth, and to luxury. And where has Civilization languished 
and remained stagnant? In Sparta, and in primitive Rome, 
where the voluptuous passions and the love of luxury had but a 
feeble development. After such precedents, can you doubt that 
the Civilized Order is irreconcilable with reason, which, accord- 
ing to you, should moderate the passions ? Can you doubt that 
it is necessary to banish reason, if we wish the maintenance and 
the progress of the Civilized Order ? 

Your science had some vogue in antiquity, because it flattered 
the passions. In fact, in those times, when literature and the 
positive sciences were in their infancy, imagination and curiosity 
had but little to sustain them. Men naturally and eagerly ac- 
cepted doctrines which opened to them an immense career of 
controversy and speculation. Speculative philosophy was then 
sustained by its union with the positive sciences and religion. 
Pythagoras, the father of moral science, was at the same time a 
skilful geometer and a revered prelate. He had founded a kind 
of monastery where he pretended to work miracles, such as rais- 
ing the dead, and other absurdities. His neophytes were sub- 
jected to the severest tests, like the Trappists of the present 
day. 

Finally, if the moralists obtained the favor of the people, it 
was because in the mythological religion, they were colleagues of 
the priesthood, like the monks in the Catholic religion. 
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While the ascetics of the ancient philosophy seduced the people 
by the practice of austerities and the study of the useful sciences, 
other schools, more tractable, like that of Epicurus, enlisted the 
rich, and formed coteries which were favored by the cultivated 
classes, who had no other means of employing their time — just as 
in Paris we see the same classes becoming enthusiastic for a 
given theatre or actor. Thus we see that the vogue which the 
moral sciences obtained among the Greeks, was founded on the 
superstition of the common peopl6 and the indolence of the great, 
in a word on the opportunities they afforded for gratifying the 
passions, but not at all on the influence of reason. Other times, 
other customs. The moral coteries having fallen into disrepute 
among the Romans, Cato, on the occasion of a political intrigue 
in which figured certain Greek sophists, sought to have all the 
philosophers driven out of Rome — a proof that they no longer 
preserved the odor of sanctity. 

As for the moderns, moral philosophy, has reappeared among 
them only to die an inglorious death. At. first, it followed ser- 
vilely in the footsteps of the ancients ; but in vain did it serve up 
their old diatribes against the passions and against riches ; what 
was amusing enough in Athens, was no longer so in Paris or Lon- 
don. It is with the speculative sciences as with the fashions ; 
their existence is ephemeral. The clique of moralists is nearly 
extinct. Isolated from religion and from the exact sciences, 
they ventured to reappear only to mutter a few current phrases 
about analysis, synthesis, etc., upon which they still lean, and 
to retail a mass of verbiage about the passions, against which 
they launched their feeble anathemas, — reminding us of those 
old men who, retired in their chimney-corners, have their say 
against the times which no longer recognise their existence. 

If moral science accuses our age of perversity for being insen- 
sible to her charms, it is easy to prove that her abandonment is 
the only reasonable act of which the present century can boast. 
An anomaly connected with her doctrines is that the places 
where they have been most taught, are those where they have 
been the least followed. Sparta and Rome are cited as the head- 
quarters of asceticism, but the number of moralists must have 
been very small in Sparta, when the people would hardly tol- 
erate even Diogenes, the great apostle of poverty. And there 
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were still fewer in Rome at the time Cincinnatus was planting 
his own turnips. Men were no better for being poor ; their pa- 
rade of austerity was only a fashion of the times. At Rome, as 
elsewhere, increase of wealth gave to ambition more refined 
forms ; and in proportion as Civilization advanced, austerity and 
moderation became less and less in vogue. The efforts of phi- 
losophy to restore these political pruderies are only an indica- 
tion of their absurdity. The more moral theories a nation accu- 
mulates, the less it is disposed to follow their precepts. Moral 
philosophy is an offspring of luxury ; hence in declaiming against 
luxury it denies its paternity. Its volumes and systems augment 
in proportion to the increase of luxury ; and when the latter 
declines, moral theories decline with it, without the ruined nation 
becoming any the better for it, for the Greeks of the present 
day, who have no philosophers, are no more moral than the 
Greeks of other times. The moral controversy, then, has no 
other source, no other support than luxury, under whose reign, 
if it conform itself to circumstances, it can obtain credit as some- 
thing romantic and adapted to amuse the rich and the indolent. 
Far from being able to moderate the passions, it is reduced to the 
necessity of flattering dominant vices under penalty of being de- 
spised ; hence it has greatly moderated its tone in treating with 
the moderns, among whom poverty is no longer in repute. 

Moral philosophy strangely deceives itself, if it fancies it 
possesses any independent existence. It is evidently superflu- 
ous and powerless in the social mechanism, since on all ques- 
tions within its domain, such as larceny, adultery, etc., religion 
and politics suffice to determine what is requisite in the estab- 
lished Order. As for any reforms to be attempted in morals, if 
politics and religion fail in them, moral science will be still 
more certain to. What is it in the scientific world but the fifth 
wheel to the coach ; what but impotency in action ! Whenever 
it combats single handed with any vice, it is sure to be defeated. 
It may be compared to a poor regiment which allows itself to be 
repulsed in every encounter, and which ought to be ignominiously 
disbanded. It is thus the scientific corps should treat the mor- 
alists for the services they have rendered them. 

If, at times, politics and theology have accorded to you, moral- 
ists, a feigned respect, if they have admitted you as a third party 
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in the struggle against vice, it is to cast upon you all the disgrace 
of defeat, and to keep to themselves all the advantages of polit- 
ical and religious influence. You are for them but 



See in what estimation they have held you in all great emer- 
gencies, like the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the French 
Revolution. If you doubt the contempt they have for your dog- 
mas, venture to oppose them, and you will soon have the meas- 
ure of your importance. 



A fact which occurred in the course of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, has at last convinced you of these unpleasant truths. A 
schism took place in the philosophic corps, from which was born 
a new science — Political Economy. The rapid progress of this 
science should have led men to foresee the triumph of doctrines 
favorable to wealth and luxury, and the consequent downfall of 
the moralists. The latter perceived, late in the day, that politi- 
cal economy had invaded the whole domain of speculative con- 
troversy. By the middle of the eighteenth century, all parties 
rallied to the support of this new science, which proclaimed itself 
the dispenser of riches, and held out the promise of national 
wealth, in which all flattered themselves they should participate. 
The usurpation of the economists had already been consummated, 
when the moralists were still found extolling the charms of pov- 
erty. Finally, the French Revolution having dissipated all their 
moral chimeras, they wished to make a compromise ; to this end, 
they set forth certain ambiguous doctrines, such as " indifference 
to riches without either loving or despising them," doctrines truly 
entertaining, but which could not save the moral coterie, since 
the economists, become too strong to have need of allies, dis- 
dained all means of reconciliation, and did their best to glori- 
fy riches, proclaiming the necessity of great and still greater 
wealth, with — un commerce immense et un immense commerce. 
Thenceforth, the moralists fell into disgrace, and were ranked 



L'instrument servile, 
Rejet6 pnr d6dain lorsqn'il est inutile, 
Et bris6 sans pitie s'il devient dangereux. 
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without mercy in the class of rhapsodists. Their sect died out. 
with the eighteenth century. It is politically dead, no longer en- 
joying the least reputation, especially in France, where it has 
ceased to have a place at the Institute. 

I shall demonstrate in the Third Part of this work that polit- 
ical economy is also hastening to its ruin, and that the fall of 
the moralists prepared the way for that of their rivals. We 
may apply to these parties the remark of Danton, who being on 
the scaffold and already bound with one cord, said to the execu- 
tioner : " Keep the other for Robespierre, he will follow me 
soon." So the moralists may say to their executioners, say to 
public opinion which is about to sacrifice them : " Keep the other 
cord for the economists, they will soon follow us." 

If ever Civilization had occasion to blush for its scientific errors 
and its credulity towards charlatans, it is now, when it is tramp- 
ling under foot theories which it has reverenced for thousands 
of years, now when we see the philosophic class cringing before 
Passional Attraction, which they have always sought to repress, 
to correct, and to moderate. 

One of these sciences, political economy, excites to love of 
riches ; the other, moral philosophy, permits us not to despise 
them, and raises a dying voice to make its humble apology to the 
passions. The human mind, then, it would seem, has the faculty 
of feeding for thousands of years upon sophisms which it finally 
comes to repudiate. And how know ye, Civilized Nations, that 
your modern visions, your economic chimeras are not still more 
absurd, and will not draw down upon the nineteenth century 
more contempt than the moral delusions which you are ashamed 
of to-day ? / 

Do you fancy yourselves nearer to the truth, nearer to Nature, 
in deifying Commerce, which is a continual exercise of falsehood 
and cunning ? Think you that God has conceived no more loyal 
and equitable method for the exchange of products, which is the 
chief function, the soul of the industrial mechanism ? 

I shall consider this question in the Third Part. 

Meantime I would remind you that it was not sufficient to 
recognise the empire of Nature, whose supreme influence you at 
last confess. It was very little to disavow a science which pro- 
posed to suppress the passions. It was necessary, in order to 

25 
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regain the favor of Nature, to study her decrees as revealed by 
her sole interpreter — Passional Attraction. 

You make a parade of your metaphysical theories ; but of what 
use are they, if you disdain to study Attraction, which is the 
guiding principle of the soul ? Your metaphysicians lose them- 
selves in the mazes of ideology. And of what importance is all 
their scientific trumpery ? I, who am ignorant of the pretended 
origin and mechanism of ideas, I who have never read Locke 
nor Condillac, have I not had ideas enough to discover the com- 
plete system of Universal Movement, of which you have only 
discovered the fourth branch, the sidereal, after twenty-five hun- 
dred years of scientific effort? I do not pretend that my ideas 
are vast because they extend to regions which yours have never 
reached. I have done no more than a thousand others might 
have done before me ; but I have worked my own way, without 
the aid of acquired means or of beaten paths. I, alone and 
unaided, shall have confounded twenty centuries of political im- 
becility ; it is to me that present and future generations will 
owe the initiative of their immense happiness. Before me, Hu- 
manity lost thousands of years struggling foolishly against Na- 
ture. I, the first, have bowed before her by studying Attraction, 
the organ of her eternal decrees. She has deigned to smile 
on the only mortal who has offered incense to her, and has given 
me the key to all her treasures. Possessor of the book of Desti- 
nies, I come to dispel the night of moral and political ignorance, 
and upon the ruins of the speculative sciences to erect the theory 
of Universal Harmony. 



Exegi monumentum aere perennius. 
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DRAWN FROM 



THE INCOMPETENCY OF THE SPECULATIVE SCIENCES 



PROBLEMS RELATING TO THE CIVILIZED MECHANISM. 



PREAMBLE. 

SYSTEMATIC NEGLECT OF ALL FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS. 

The speculative sciences have all fallen into an absurd error ; 
they have neglected the fundamental problem of every science 
of which they treat — the problem which was the pivot of the 
science itself. 

For example : — 

If they treat of Industrial Economy, they neglect the subject 
of Association, which is the basis of all economy. 

If they treat of Politics, they neglect the question of Equi- 
librium of Population, which is the basis of the wealth of na- 
tions. 

If they treat of Government, they neglect to consider the means 
for establishing Unity in the Government of the Globe, without 
which there can exist no permanent order, no guarantee of the 
stability of empires. 

If they treat of Industry, they neglect to propose measures for 
the Suppression of Fraud, Monopoly, and Spoliations, which 
fall upon botk producers and consumers, and are a direct obsta- 
cle to the circulation and exchanges of products. 

If they treat of Morals, they neglect to recognise and insist 
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upon the Rights of Woman, the denial of which is a fundamen- 
tal violation of the laws of justice. 

If they treat of the Rights of Man, they neglect to lay down 
the principle of the Right to Employment, a right which is not 
admissible in Civilization, though without it all others are 
useless. 

If they treat of Metaphysics, they neglect to study the Rela- 
tions between God and Man, and to seek the means of permanent 
communication which he has established with the human race. 

The philosophers, then, have the singular habit of neglecting 
the fundamental problems of every science ; it is systematic neg- 
lect, since it exists universally in respect to all primary ques- 
tions ; I might indicate the cause of this oversight, but if the 
philosophers are as skilful as they pretend to be in the use of 
analysis, let them discover it. 
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Until the publication of the laws of. Social Movement, I can 
accompany my announcement only with negative proofs, such as 
the incompetency of our learned men in respect to all the prob- 
lems of the Civilized Social Mechanism. This Third Part, there- 
fore, will be occupied exclusively with criticisms. 

To expose the incompetency of modern science, I will give two 
illustrations relating to questions the most intelligible to the pres- 
ent generation. 

These illustrations will be drawn from, 

1. The Commercial System. 

2. Free-Masonry. 

This second subject, Free-Masonry, will be presented in its re- 
lation to the chances it offered to the philosophers for achieving 
something really useful. It will be seen that this institution of- 
fered them a stepping stone by which they might have risen to 
consideration and fortune, and thus repaired their defeat of 1793 ; 
but they lacked the tact to profit by it. Now, since they were 
so blind to the opportunities offered their personal ambition, 
were they likely to be any less so, as to the means of serving the 
human race ? Far from this, they have turned to the detriment 
of humanity, opportunities which might have opened to it ways 
of social amelioration. 

In demonstrating this assertion, I shall have occasion to con- 
tradict all the systems admitted in modern politics, and especially 
the prevalent ideas respecting Commercial Liberty, which can not 
be other than injurious, since it is preached up by the philoso- 
phers. It is in this connection that their blindness will be made 
evident, and that we shall be convinced that the human race, by 
confiding itself to men so rebellious against the most evident 
truths, exposed itself to new calamities. 
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FIRST ILLUSTRATION. 



COMMERCIAL LICENSE, 



ITS KNOWN EVILS AND UNKNOWN DANGERS. 



INTRODUCTION. 



We are about to probe Civilization in its most sensitive part: 
to raise one's voice against the dominant folly of the day, against 
chimeras in full vogue, is always a painful task. 

To speak at the present day against commercial follies and 
blunders, is to expose one's self to anathema, as if one had spoken 
in the twelfth century against the tyranny of Popes and Barons. 
Were it necessary to choose between the two dangerous alterna- 
tives, I consider there would be less risk in offending a sovereign 
by the announcement of disagreeable truths, than in offending the 
mercantile power, which reigns as a despot over Civilization 
and even over sovereigns themselves. 

It is never at the height of an infatuation that men form sound 
opinions on social questions. Witness the supremacy of the 
commercial theories now in vogue ; we shall show by a brief 
analysis that they tend to deprave and disorganize Civilization 
in every sense, and that in the matter of Commerce, as in every- 
thing else, society is led more and more astray under the aus- 
pices of the speculative sciences. 

The commercial controversy dates back hardly half a century, 
and its writers have already published hundreds of volumes, 
without discovering that the mechanism of commerce is organ- 
ized in opposition to common sense. It subordinates the whole 
social body to a class of parasitic and unproductive agents, called 
Merchants. All the essential classes — the land-owner, the culti- 
vator, the manufacturer, and even the government itself — are 
under the control of a secondary and accessory class, namely, 
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the Merchants, who should be their subordinates, their commis- 
sioned agents, removable and responsible, whereas at present 
they direct and obstruct at will the whole 8 stem of exchange 
and circulation. 

Such is the thesis on which I shall dissert ; I shall show that 
in sound politics the commercial body should be collectively re- 
sponsible for all its acts, and that the social body should be 
guaranteed against bankruptcy, stock-jobbing, monopoly, specu- 
lation, usury, deterioration and waste, and all other evils result- 
ing from the present system — a system which would have long 
since aroused the indignation of political writers, if they had had 
a shadow of the respect for good morals which they pretend. 
In this first Memoir, I wish only to introduce the question, and 
point out the evils and abuses which attest our ignorance, and 
which should have led to researches for a mode of commercial 
exchanges much less defective and pernicious than the present, 
which we call Free Competition. 

For the exchange of products, as for all other relations, there 
is a method especially adapted to each Social Period. For ex- 
ample : — 

In the fourth Period or Barbarism, compulsory sales, limita- 
tion of prices, tariffs, etc., determined by the government. 

In the fifth Period or Civilization, free competition, and irre- 
sponsibility of the merchant to the social body. 

In the sixth Period or Guarantism, collective competition, 
joint responsibility, and the subordination of the commercial 
body to the interests of the producers, manufacturers, cultiva- 
tors, and land-owners. 

There are other methods for the succeeding Periods, of which 
I shall not here give the Table, as I wish to speak only of the 
method of the sixth Period, Collective Competition, which is 
compatible with existing usages, and which is preferable to free 
competition, as the latter is preferable to the system of forced 
sales, maximum prices, tariffs, etc., of the fourth Period or Bar- 
barism. 

In this discussion I shall speak as a Civilizee, in other words, 
as if the laws of Movement had not been discovered ; let us for- 
get their discovery then for the moment, and reason as if the 
question were simply to find a remedy for the Commercial disor- 
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ders of Civilization. Let us see what steps should have been 
taken under existing circumstances by the political economists, 
the men who consider themselves the most competent in mer- 
cantile questions. 

In the course of the discussion, I shall have occasion to express 
opinions but little flattering to the Commercial system in general ; 
for I have already observed that in criticising a profession, I do 
not criticise the individuals who exercise it. Those who declaim 
against the manoeuvres of monopolists, speculators, etc., would 
perhaps, if in their place, surpass them in rapacity. We should 
blame, not the passions of individuals, but Civilization only, which, 
opening to the passions no career but that of vice, compels men 
to practise vice in order to attain to fortune, without which the 
passions can not be satisfied. 

The subject will be divided under the following heads: — 

1. Origin of Political Economy and of the Mercantile Coth 
troversy. 

2. Spoliation of the social body by Bankruptcy. 

3. " " " " " Monopoly and Forestalling. 

4. " " " " " Agiotage. 

5. " " " " " Commercial Parasitism. 

6. Decline of Civilization through the Commercial policy, 
which is leading to the fourth Phase of this Order. 



ORIGIN OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AND OF THE MERCANTILE 



This is a subject well worthy of an epic. Muse, recount to 
us the exploits of the audacious innovators who have van- 
quished our old and time-honored philosophy — of this new sect, 
the Economists, which, springing suddenly into existence, has 
dared to attack the revered dogmas of Greece and Rome. The 
true models of virtue — the Cynics, the Stoics, all the illustrious 
lovers of poverty and mediocrity — have been discomfited, and 
now cringe before the Economists, who combat in the cause of 
Wealth and Luxury. The divine Plato, the divine Seneca, are 
driven from their thrones. The black broth of the Spartans, 
the turnips of Cincinnatus, the rags of Diogenes, in fine all the 
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panaceas of the moralists have become powerless, have all van- 
ished before these impious innovators who permit the love of 
splendor, luxury, and the vile metals. 

In vain have the Rousseaus and the Mablys courageously 
defended the honor of Greece and Rome. In vain have they 
preached to the nations the eternal truths of morality — that 
" poverty is a blessing," that " we must renounce riches and give 
ourselves up to philosophy without delay."* Useless appeal ! 
Nothing has been able to resist the onset of the new doctrines. 
Our corrupted age breathes only of commercial treaties and bal- 
ances of trade, dreams of nothing but dollars and cents. The 
Porch and the Lyceum are deserted for Chambers of Commerce 
and " Associations of the Friends of Commerce." In a word, 
the irruption of the Economists has been for the moral sciences 
but another day of Pharsalia, by which the wisdom of Athens 
and Rome, and of all classic antiquity, has suffered an irreparable 
defeat. 

Humanly speaking, Civilization has changed Phase. It has 
passed from the second to the third Phase, in which the Com- 
mercial spirit reigns in Politics, exclusively. This change has 
grown out of the progress of the Nautical Art and of Colonial 
Monopolies. The philosophers, who always support a social 
movement after it is accomplished, chimed in with the spirit of 
the age, and as soon as they saw the commercial policy dominant, 
commenced to extol it ; thus originated the sect of Political 
Economists, and with it, the mercantile controversy. 

How happens it that the philosophers have changed their 
opinions after so many centuries, and now come to meddle in 
questions of Commerce, which was the object of their ancient dis- 
dain ? In classic antiquity they never ceased to ridicule it. 
Then, all writers treated tradesmen with derision and repeated 

* These ore the very words of Seneca, the man of millions ; he would have us give 
up riches at once. He allows no delay. "Why do you wait 7" he says, * r do not 
put it off till to-morrow ; abandon your wealth to day, and give yourselves up to phi- 
losophy." Such is the nonsense which has prevailed in Civilization for two thousand 
years ; and this folly passes for wisdom. At the present day, we see the absurdity of 
these wiseacres who counsel us to " cast perfidious riches into the bosom of the sea." 
[J. B. Rousseau.] But there ore phrase-mongers still more ridiculous, charlatans still 
more silly and culpable; these are the political economists, who disguise themselves 
under the mask of reason. 
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after the fashion of Horace, that the science of trade consisted in 
knowing that 



Still it might have been seen, by the nfluence of Tyre and Car- 
thage, that the Commercial Power would one day overmaster the 
Agricultural Power, and control the political policy of the world. 
But the event not having- occurred, it therefore never could oc- 
cur ! Such is the logic of Civilized politics ; it sees nothing 
but the past. Hence future generations will represent Civili- 
zation by a head reversed and looking backward. 

Up to the middle of the eighteenth century, the speculative sci- 
ences fostered the old prejudice which treated commerce with 
contempt ; witness the spirit that reigned in France in 1788. 
Then the Collegians in their debates often sneered at an adver- 
sary, calling him the son of a tradesman, and it was a cruel in- 
sult. Such was the feeling in the provinces ; the mercantile 
spirit was confined to the seaports and large capitals where resi- 
ded the great merchants, bankers, and stock-jobbers. It was not 
till some years after that the merchants were transformed into 
demi-gods, when the philosophic cabal enlisted openly on their 
side and exalted them to the skies, because they were useful in 
carrying out their designs. 

Thus, in its origin, Commerce was misunderstood and despised 
by the philosophers, who know so little about it, even at the pres- 
ent day, as to confound it with the useful profession of manufac- 
tures. It failed to secure their homage till it had completely tri- 
umphed ; then their orators celebrated the virtue of the merchants 
and partook of their fine dinners. In a word, the philosophers 
began to flatter commerce only when it had obtained the vogue ; 
before, they did not think it worthy their attention. Spain, Por- 
tugal, Holland, and England, carried on their commercial monop- 
olies for a long time, without the philosophers dreaming of either 
praising or blaming them. Holland had succeeded in accumu- 
lating its immense wealth without asking any aid of the Political 
Economists, whose sect in fact had not been born when the Dutch 
had already piled up tons of gold. 

The philosophers at that epoch were still employed in rum- 
maging classic antiquity, and mixing themselves up in religious 
quarrels. At last they saw that the new commercial policy 



A hundred francs at fivo per cent, yield just five francs ! 
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might furnish matter for new volumes of controversy, and bring 
into vogue a new coterie ; then it was that philosophy gave birth 
to the sects of Political Economists, who, despite their recent 
origin, have already brought forth a goodly number of volumes 
and promise to be more fecund than their predecessors. 

According to the custom of the sophists, these new-comers 
have embroiled the subject as much as possible. Far from hav- 
ing discovered anything, they do not yet know what they are 
treating of; for in the most important questions of political econ- 
omy, such as the limit to be assigned to population, they confess 
that their science has no fixed principles. It gives no positive 
results, and it is difficult to see of what use it is. But that is of 
no importance. Theories multiply, the presses groan, the books 
sell, and the philosophic end is accomplished. 

We might ask of the Economists, whether it is their intention 
to diminish or to multiply social scourges — such, for instance, 
as increase of taxes, the augmentation of armies, the encroach- 
ments of the parasitic classes, national debts, bankruptcies, etc. 
It is certain that none of these scourges ever increased so rapidly 
as since the birth of Political Economy. Would it not have 
been better if the science, as well as the evil, had made less prog- 
ress ? 

What motives could have decided the philosophers, those ve* 
hement apostles of truth and honesty, to rally in the eighteenth 
century to the support of duplicity and fraud — that is, of Com- 
merce ? For what is Commerce ? It is nothing but fraud and 
duplicity, with all their paraphernalia of monopoly, speculation, 
usury, bankruptcy, and roguery of every description ; but modern 
philosophy passes a sponge over all these scandalous abuses. Let 
us point out the causes of this effrontery, applying to these sa- 
vants the analytic methods they pretend to apply to everything. 

In deciding to preach up Commerce, they were swayed only 
by the influence of wealth. They were allured by the enormity 
and rapid accumulation of mercantile fortunes ; the indepen- 
dence attached to the mercantile profession, which is at once the 
most free, and the most favorable to personal ambition ; the air 
of grand speculation given to vile manoeuvres which the merest 
dolt could conceive and direct at the end of a month ; and, final- 
ly, by the luxury and display of wealthy speculators and stock- 
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jobbers, who often vie in magnificence with the grandees of the 
state. All this eclat dazzles the philosophers, who after sleeplesa 
nights and countless schemes, succeed only in earning a few francs 
and obtaining a little humiliating patronage. At the sight of 
these commercial and financial Plutuses, they became bewildered 
and hesitated between sycophancy and censure. At last, the 
weight of gold turned the scale, and they became, finally, the 
very humble servants of the mercantile class, and the warm ad- 
mirers of the commercial policy they had so much ridiculed. But 
how could one help admiring these great operators, speculators, 
and stockjobbers, these men who, according to Boileau, 



and succeed with such a science in acquiring palaces in cities 
which they entered barefoot. We see them in our large capitals 
living in luxury and splendor by the side of literary men, living 
in poverty and obscurity. A philosopher admitted to the man- 
sion of a stockjobber, finds himself seated at table between a 
countess and an ambassador. What course is one to take under 
such circumstances but to worship the saints of the day ? For 
nobody makes his way in Civilization by proclaiming truths ; and 
hence we see why the philosophers, while nourishing a secret 
hatred against Commerce, have nevertheless bowed before the 
golden calf, not daring to write a page without sounding the 
praises of — " le Commerce immense et V immense Commerce 
And yet they had everything to gain by attacking it ; for by de- 
nouncing the frauds and spoliations of Commerce, which they se- 
cretly despise as much as Commerce despises them, they might 
have regained their lost position, and repaired their defeats. 
An analysis of Commerce will show that the mercantile body 
(care must be taken not to confound it with the manufacturing 
class) is in Civilization but a horde of confederated pirates — a 
flock of vultures, preying upon agriculture and manufactures, 
and plundering the social body in every possible way. This, be 
it understood, without criticising them individually. They are 
ignorant themselves of the pernicious character of their profes- 
sion, and even were they aware of it, how can one be blamed for 
being a spoliator in Civilization, when this Society is but a game 



Hnve for their only secret this refrain, 
That five and four make nine, lake two, and seven remain. 
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between rogues and dupes ? — a truth already too well known, but 
which will be made still more evident in the following chapters. 



SPOLIATION OP THE SOCIAL BODY BY BANKRUPTCY. 

When a crime becomes common in society, it is looked upon 
with indifference. In Italy and Spain a hired assassin poignards 
his victim with impunity and retires for protection to the nearest 
church. In Germany and France, where the national character 
is opposed to treachery, such an assassin would be looked upon 
with so much abhorrence that he would perhaps be torn in pieces 
by the populace before the authorities had time to arrest him. 
And how many other crimes we see dominant in one nation and 
abhorred by its next neighbor ! In Italy, parents mutilate their 
children in order to perfect the voice, and the ministers of a God 
of Peace patronize the custom by devoting these unfortunate vic- 
tims of paternal avarice to the service of his altars. This, again, 
is an abomination which would excite horror in any other Civi- 
lized nation. In the same way, you will find among the French, 
the Germans, the Russians, and the English, other revolting cus- 
toms which would arouse the indignation of the Italians and 
Spaniards. 

If the customs and opinions prevailing in Civilization vary so 
much in different nations, how much must they vary in different 
Orders of society, and how odious would appear the vices toler- 
ated in the Civilized Order to less imperfect societies. In the 
sixth, Guarantism, which will still be far from perfection, it will 
be difficult to believe that nations calling themselves polite, and 
having theories of property and justice, could have tolerated for 
an instant such abominations as Bankruptcy. 

Bankruptcy is the most ingenious and the most impudent form 
of roguery which has ever existed. It insures to every trades- 
man the privilege of plundering the public of a sum proportioned 
to his fortune or credit, so that a rich man may say to himself: 
" I establish myself as a merchant this year : two years hence, 
on such a day, 1 shall plunder the community of so many thou- 
sands." 
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The new French Code which promises to suppress bankruptcy, 
we will not here consider. As opinions differ in respect to the 
working of this Code, and as means for eluding it have already 
been indicated, let us wait till experience has decided the matter 
(that is, if Civilization is to be prolonged long enough for the 
trial) and meanwhile reason upon what we know — upon the dis- 
orders which result from the philosophic doctrine of leaving the 
merchants entirely free, without requiring of them any guarantee 
of their prudence, probity, or solvency. 

From this doctrine has sprung, among other abuses, Bank- 
ruptcy — a kind of robbery much more odious than that of the 
highway. We are nevertheless accustomed to tolerate it, even to 
the extent of recognising honest bankruptcies, or those in which 
the speculator makes way with only one half; here is an example : 

The banker Dorante possesses a fortune of half a million, and 
wishes to increase it by some means to a million. On the strength 
of his known property, he obtains credit in bills of exchange, 
produce, etc., to the amount of two millions. He can then op- 
erate with a capital of two millions and a half. He engages in 
vast commercial and financial speculations. Perhaps at the end 
of a year, instead of having doubled his original half-million, he 
will have lost it. You would think him ruined. Not at all. He 
will yet come out with a million, just as if he had succeeded ; for 
he has remaining on hand the two millions obtained on credit, 
and by means of an "honest bankruptcy" he compromises with 
his creditors and pays fifty per cent, on time. Thus, after having 
lost his original fortune, he finds himself possessor of a million 
robbed from the public. A fine thing this commercial liberty ! 
And do we not understand now, why we hear it said every day 
of some merchant : " Since his failure he is very well off ?" Here 
is another game for the bankrupt: — Dorante, after his robbery 
of half a million, preserves his honor and the esteem of the pub- 
lic, not as being a fortunate rogue, but as being an unfortunate 
merchant. Let us explain. While premeditating his failure, 
Dorante takes pains to forestall public opinion. His fetes in 
town and country have procured him warm partisans. The 
great and fashionable are all on his side. The ladies sympa- 
thize with his " misfortune" (at present, the synonyme of bank- 
ruptcy), and his noble character is spoken of as worthy of a bet- 
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ter fate. It would seem, to hear the apologies made for a 
bankrupt, that he is even more unfortunate than those he has 
ruined. All the fault is attributed to political events, to disas- 
trous circumstances, etc. — excuses with which notaries, who are 
so skilful in arranging matters and pacifying creditors, are all 
familiar. After the first shock, Dorante employs certain agents, 
who by means of suitable bribes soon suborn public opinion to 
such an extent that the man who should speak against Dorante 
would be called a monster. Moreover, those from whom the 
bankrupt has robbed the largest sums are one or two hundred 
leagues off, say in London or Amsterdam, and in time these will 
become quiet. But that is of little importance ; their distant com- 
plaints are not heard in Paris. Besides, Dorante makes no one lose 
more than half, and custom has decided that the bankrupt who 
pays half is more unfortunate than guilty. Thus Dorante is 
washed clean in public opinion at once. Then, again, at the 
end of a month, a new bankruptcy takes place, which produces a 
greater sensation and which pays only a third or a fourth. A 
new triumph for Dorante, who paid half! Moreover his is an old 
affair and is forgotten. Gradually the saloons of Dorante are re- 
opened ; his splendid entertainments, once more the vogue, drown 
the cries of certain splenetic creditors, who are accused of hav- 
ing no respect for misfortune, none of the politeness belonging 
to good society. 

It is thus that in less than six months terminates an operation 
by which Dorante and his kind rob millions from the public, ruin 
families which have confided in them, and drag honest tradesmen 
into a bankrupfcy which confounds them with rogues. Bank- 
ruptcy is the only moral crime which is propagated epidemically, 
and which covers the honest man with the same opprobrium as 
the rogue. The upright merchant who suffers from the failure 
of twenty rogues, is at last forced to go into bankruptcy himself. 
Hence dishonest bankrupts, who compose nine tenths of the whole 
number, give themselves out as honest men who have met with 
" misfortunes," and chant in chorus — "We are more to be pitied 
than to be blamed." To listen to them, one would suppose they 
were all little saints, reminding one of convicts, who always pre- 
tend to have done nothing wrong. 

The partisans of Commercial Liberty talk about repressive 
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laws, tribunals, etc. Oh yes, tribunals against men who have 
robbed millions at a single stroke ! The proverb which says that 
" petty thieves are punished while great ones only escape," is 
found false when applied to Commerce, for even the smallest 
bankruptcies escape the pursuit of justice, being favored by the 
merchants themselves. For example : — 

Scapin, a small shopkeeper, fails for only forty thousand francs. 
He pockets thirty thousand, the profits of the operation, and gives 
to his creditors the remaining ten thousand. If called upon to 
give an account of the thirty thousand deficit, he replies that he 
does not know how to keep books, like the large dealers, and that 
he has met with misfortunes. You fancy that Scapin will be pun- 
ished because he is only a petty thief who has pocketed but thirty 
thousand francs ; yet the creditors know full well that if they go 
to law it will eat up the ten thousand balance, which would only 
be a mouthful for it. The ten thousand swallowed up, there 
would still be nothing decided, and if you wish to have Scapin 
.Vang, it will be necessary perhaps to spend another ten thousand, 
witnout being quite sure of success after all. It is better, then, 
to take the small sum of ten thousand, than to expend as much 
more. Scapin takes advantage of this argument through the 
medium of his attorney, so that in fact it is the creditor, in- 
stead of the bankrupt, who is threatened with the law. And 
why should the creditors of Scapin be severe with him ? Some 
of them think of following his noble example, and others have 
preceded him in it. Now, as wolves never devour each other, Sca- 
pin soon finds a certain number of signers who accept his propo- 
sition ; others sign for fear the matter will get into court and 
leave nothing to be divided, while a third party, more stubborn, 
talks of sacrificing all for the sake of sending a rascal to the gal- 
leys. To the latter, Scapin sends his wife and child, who, with 
studied appeals, solicit his pardon. Thus Scapin and his lawyer 
obtain, in a few days, a majority of signers, after which those who 
refuse to come in are jeered at, since there is no longer any need 
of them. Their anger provokes nothing but mirth. Scapin re- 
plies to it by soft words and profound salutations, and, seeing the 
success of his first bankruptcy, already meditates a second. 

It is useless to cite certain fraudulent bankrupts who have 
been punished, for out of a hundred, ninety-nine escape, while if 
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the hundredth is foiled, he is without doubt a simpleton who has 
not known how to manage his game, for the operation is so cer- 
tain at the present day, that the ordinary precautions which were 
once taken are now neglected. Formerly, the bankrupt fled to 
Trente, to Liege, to Carouge ; but since the political regenera- 
tion of 1789, this practice has fallen into disuse. The operation 
is now quietly prepared beforehand, and when it comes out, the 
oankrupt goes and spends a month in the country with his rel- 
atives and friends, while in the interim everything is arranged 
by the notary. The bankrupt reappears after some weeks, and 
the public is so much accustomed to this manoeuvre, that it is con- 
sidered as a smart thing. It is called u lying in," and we hear 
it said very coolly: — " Mr. Such-a-one is just out from his con- 
finement." 

I have said that Bankruptcy is the only social crime which is 
epidemic, and which forces the upright merchant to imitate the 
rogue. I shall illustrate this by an example of bankruptcies en 
feu de file — one involving another. 

The Jew, Iscariot, arrives in France with a capital of a hundred 
thousand francs, which he has gained by his first bankruptcy. 
He establishes himself as a tradesman in a city where he has for 
rivals six respectable houses in good credit. To get the advan- 
tage of these, he begins by offering his goods at cost, this being 
a sure means of attracting the crowd. Soon, the rivals of Iscariot 
cry out against him ; he laughs at their lamentations and contin- 
ues more than ever to offer his goods at cost. Then the people 
begin to exclaim: — "Hurrah for opposition! Competition is 
the life of trade ! Long life to the Jews ! Since the arrival of 
Iscariot, everything has fallen in price !" And the public say to 
the rival houses : — "It is you, gentlemen, who are the real Jews ; 
you wish to make too much profit. Iscariot only is an honest 
man. He is satisfied with a moderate price, because his store is 
less splendid than yours.' ' Vainly the old firms represent that 
Iscariot is a rogue in disguise, who will sooner or later become 
a bankrupt ; people accuse them of jealousy and run more and 
more after the Israelite. 

See the calculation of the rogue : — By selling at cost price, he 
makes no other loss than the interest on his capital, say 10,000 
francs a year, but he finds a good, market, gets the reputation in 
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the commercial towns of doing an extensive business, and if he 
is somewhat exact in his first payments, obtains a large credit. 
This artifice is continued for two years, at the end of which time 
Iscariot has made nothing, though he has done an immense trade. 
His scheme is not divulged, because the Jews employ nobody but 
Jews — a people secretly hostile to all others, and who never be- 
tray any knavery concocted among themselves. 

When everything is ready for the crisis, Iscariot uses all his 
credit, and sends orders to the principal cities, to the amount of 
five or six hundred thousand francs, purchased on time. He then 
exports the goods to a foreign country, and sells his stock on 
hand at the lowest price. Finally, when he has turned every- 
thing into cash, honest Iscariot disappears with his money, and 
goes to Germany, where he has sent the goods bought on credit. 
He sells these at once, and finds that he left France four times 
richer than when he went there. He is now worth four hundred 
thousand francs, and goes to Leghorn or London to prepare for 
a third bankruptcy. It is then that the veil falls, and the people 
among whom he has played his game, come to their senses. The 
danger of dealing with Jews, with vagabonds who hold to noth- 
ing, is at last recognised. But this bankruptcy of Iscariot is only 
the first act of the farce ; let us follow it to the end. 

There were six houses in competition with the Israelite ; let us 
name them A., B., C, D., E., F. 

A. had been in difficulties for a long time. He kept up with- 
out capital on the strength of his good reputation ; but the arri- 
val of Iscariot having taken away all his customers, he struggles 
on but a year longer, after which he loses courage, and not un- 
derstanding the new economical systems which protect vagabonds, 
is forced to yield before the tactics of Iscariot, and go into bank- 
ruptcy. 

B. stands the shock longer. He saw the failure of Iscariot in 
the distance, and waited till the storm had passed, in order to 
get back his customers taken from him by the knavish Israelite. 
But in the interval, B. suffers from a bankruptcy in another town; 
this is sufficient to hasten his fall. He hoped to hold out two 
years, but at the end of fifteen months, he too is obliged to go into 
bankruptcy. 

C. is in partnership with 9, firm elsewhere, which is ruined 
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by another Iscariot (for the tribe is found everywhere) ; he is 
dragged down by the fall of his partner, and after making sacri- 
fices for eighteen months to sustain a competition against the 
Hebrew thief, C. too is forced into bankruptcy. 

D. has a kind of probity, but it is more apparent than real. 
Though he suffers for twenty months from competition with the 
Jew, he has means enough left to keep up ; but irritated by the 
losses he has sustained, he follows the example he sees everywhere 
about him. Finding that three of his colleagues have led the 
way, he concludes that he, the fourth, will pass with the rest un- 
der the pretext of real or fictitious " misfortunes." Moreover, 
he is disgusted with a struggle of twenty months against the Is- 
raelite, and finds no course more prudent than to go into bank- 
ruptcy. 

E. had loaned large sums to the four others who failed. He 
believed them to be solvent, as, in fact, before the manoeuvres 
of Iscariot had undermined their trade, they were. These four 
failures subject him to great losses. Moreover, he has no more 
customers; everybody goes to Iscariot, who sells at cost. E. 
thus finds his resources exhausted, and his credit shaken. He is 
pressed by his creditors, and being unable to fulfill his engage- 
ments, finishes, with the rest, by going into bankruptcy. 

F. , though not wanting in means, finds his credit shaken in all 
the large cities, owing to the failure of his five predecessors, 
which leads to the suspicion that he will not be long in following 
their example. Besides, some of them who have made a compro- 
mise with their creditors, sell at very low prices to be able to 
meet their first notes under the new arrangement. The latter, 
to expedite their sales, sacrifice a tenth, and still make a profit 
of four tenths, since they have settled up at fifty per cent. F. finds 
himself crushed by these circumstances and is compelled, like the 
rest, to go into bankruptcy. 

It is thus that a single vagabond may disorganize the entire 
body of tradesmen in a large town, and drag the most honest' 
persons into crime ; for every bankruptcy is more or less crimi- 
nal, though colored by specious pretexts, like those above de- 
scribed, in which there is rarely anything of truth. 

If to bankruptcy, we add the numerous other commercial abuses, 
such as monopoly, speculation, usury, etc., growing out of our 
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economic systems, we shall see the force of the opinion already 
expressed, namely, that the Civilizees have never committed more 
blunders than since they gave in to the commercial spirit, and 
adopted the theory that all mercantile enterprises must result 
in the general good, and therefore that the merchants should be 
left in entire liberty, without being required to give any guaran- 
tee as to the result of their operations. 

And how is it that the Economists, who talk of nothing but 
checks and guarantees, have never secured to the social body 
those which governments have had the good sense to require of 
their fiscal agents ? A government makes sure of the fidelity of 
its collectors and receivers by requiring them to give bonds, and 
by exposing them to inevitable punishment if they dare to risk or 
squander the public funds with which they are intrusted. Why 
do we not see half of the receivers of public moneys appropria- 
ting them to their own use, and saying to the government in a 
whining letter: — "The misfortunes of the times, critical cir- 
cumstances, deplorable reverses — in a word, I have failed. The 
amount of public funds deposited with me amounts to two mil- 
lions. I offer to reimburse one half, a million, payable in five 
years. Have compassion on an unfortunate receiver, continue 
me in your confidence and in the management of your funds, with- 
out which I can not pay you even the half I now offer. Only re- 
tain me in my place, and I will try to honor my engagements" — 
(in other words, will regale you with a second failure as soon as 
the treasury shall be filled anew.) 

Such, in substance, are the contents of all letters from bank- 
rupts. If the receivers of the public moneys do not follow their 
example, it is because they are certain that no philosophical 
theory will save them from the punishment from which bankrupts 
escape, on the principle of leaving merchants entire liberty with- 
out requiring from them any guarantee against malpractices. 

To sum up ; the mercantile body being the depositary of a por- 
tion of the public wealth, and every merchant using his trust for the 
purpose of engaging in hazardous speculations which have no 
rule but his individual caprice, there must result numerous evils, 
bankruptcy among others, in consequence of which the produ- 
cers and depositors of capital must support the loss of foolish 
enterprises to which they have not consented. To repair this 
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injustice, the commercial body should be subjected to a guarantee 
of such a character that no merchant, and no company of con- 
tractors, can lose or even risk what is intrusted to them. 

There is a measure by which this end might be accomplished, 
and which would render the mercantile class collectively responsi- 
ble for all its transactions, and thus insure the social body against 
the frauds of commerce. This measure once adopted, bank- 
ruptcies, speculations, monopolies, and commercial revulsions 
would cease to occur ; commercial relations would then employ, 
at most, a fourth part of the agents and the capital they now 
divert from productive labor. It is not important to explain this 
measure here ; suffice it to say, it is a method belonging to the 
sixth Period, and is iu every sense opposed to the absurd method 
called Free Competition. 

Let us continue our analysis of these mercantile abuses, which 
should lead us to suspect the whole existing system of commerce, 
and to seek some method for the exchange of products, less false 
than Free Competition, which would be better named Anarchical 
Competition. 

III. 

SPOLIATION OF THE SOCIAL BODY BY MONOPOLY AND FORESTALLING. 

Never was the maxim, 

Deformity itself is beautified by gold, 

better verified, than by the favor and consideration which the mo- 
nopolists and forestallers have obtained under the aegis of the 
Political Economists, who, influenced in the formation of their 
judgments only by the power of gold, flatter dominant vices in 
order to conceal their ignorance how to remedy them. 

Monopoly is the most odious of commercial crimes, in that it 
affects the poorest class of producers. If there occurs a scar- 
city in any article of food, or in produce of any kind, the monop- 
olists are on the look-out to aggravate the evil. They buy up the 
stock on hand, make advances on the supplies expected, take the 
article out of the market, and double or treble the price by cir- 
culating exaggerated reports of scarcity, and thus exciting fears 
which are discovered, too late, to be unfounded. They are a 
band of disorganizes — vultures let loose against honest Indus- 
try. They are, nevertheless, upheld by a class of savants — the 
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Economists — and nothing is more respectable at the present time 
than forestalling and stock-jobbing, which are called, in the lan- 
guage of the day, speculating and financiering, because it would 
be rude to call them by their right names. 

A singular result of the Civilized Order is, that if the classes 
evidently pernicious — the monopolists and forestallers, for in- 
stance — were directly suppressed, the evil would become so much 
the greater ; we had sufficient proof of this under the Reign of 
Terror. 

It is this fact which has led the philosophers to conclude that 
the merchants should not be interfered with, should be left free. 
A curious remedy, this, for an evil — to maintain it, because we 
have failed to discover its antidote ! One should have been 
sought, and till it had been discovered, the schemes of the mo- 
nopolists and forestallers, instead of being extolled, should have 
been denounced ; we should have encouraged researches for some 
method competent for their suppression, and this would have been 
found in Collective Competition. 

And why do the philosophers seek to palliate such calamities 
as bankruptcy, monopoly, forestalling, stock-jobbing, usury, etc. ? 
It is because public opinion says to them : — " We know all these 
abuses which you so much regret, but since you are men of sci- 
ence, and more enlightened than we, apply yourselves to seeking 
for their remedies ; till then, your sciences and your rhetoric 
are as useless as the verbiage of a doctor who talks Greek and 
Latin to a patient, without procuring him any relief." The phi- 
losophers, anticipating this reproach, blind themselves to the evil 
instead of exposing it, and pretend that monopoly and forestal- 
ling, usury and stock-jobbing, are the perfection of commercial 
wisdom. With their jargon about analytic methods, with all their 
metaphysical abstractions about " the perception of sensations 
which give birth to ideas," they plunge the world into a scien- 
tific lethargy, and endeavor to persuade it that all is for the best 
in the present social Order. They find it much more easy to 
praise or to palliate permanent abuses than to occupy themselves 
with correctives, in seeking for which they would run the risk of 
losing their time and labor without arriving at any result. Hence 
we find the philosophers defending monopoly and forestalling as 
being useful to the public interest. 
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Let us analyze the achievements of these monopolists. I ?hall 
site two examples ; one, of the monopoly in grains, which ie the 
most pernicious ; the other, of the monopoly in raw materials, 
which appears more excusable since it embarrasses Industry only, 
without starving the people. 

1. Monopoly of Grains. — The fundamental principle of the 
existing commercial systems, the principle of non-interference 
with commerce, gives to the merchants the absolute proprietor- 
ship of the produce in which they traffic. They are allowed the 
right of taking it out of the market, concealing it, and even of 
burning it, as the Dutch East India Company have done more 
than once, publicly burning whole warehouses of cinnamon to 
raise the price of that article. And what they have done with 
cinnamon, they would do with wheat but for the fear of being 
stoned by the people. They would have destroyed half the grain 
in store, or left it to rot, in order to sell the other half at four 
times its value. Indeed, do we not in our ports constantly see 
grain 'thrown into the docks, grain which merchants have left to 
decay while waiting for a rise in the market ? 

I myself, in my capacity as clerk, have presided over these in- 
famous operations, and have, in one day, caused twenty thousand 
quintals of rice to be thrown into the sea, rice which might have 
been sold, before it was allowed to decay, at a fair price, if the 
holder had been less greedy of gain. It is the social body which 
supports the loss of this waste, which is constantly going on un- 
der the principle of non-interference with commerce. 

Suppose, carrying out this principle, that a rich company of 
merchants should, in a year of famine such as 1709, monopolize 
all the grain in a small state like Ireland, at a time when the 
general scarcity, and the prohibition in neighboring states against 
exportation rendered supplies from abroad almost impossible ? 
Suppose that the company, after having bought up all the grain 
in the market, should refuse to sell it except at three or four 
times its value, saying : — " This grain is our property ; it pleases 
us to sell it at three or four times the original cost ; if you refuse 
to buy it on these terms, get your supplies elsewhere, import them 
from abroad. Meanwhile, if a fourth of the population die of 
famine, what matters that to us ? We shall persist in our spec- 
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ulation, and are only carrying out the principle of commercial 
liberty, sanctioned by Political Economy." 

I ask wherein the proceedings of such a company would differ 
from those of a band of highway robbers ? For their monopoly 
would compel the whole nation, under penalty of starvation, to 
pay them a ransom equal to triple or quadruple the value of their 
whole stock of grain. And when we consider that such a com- 
pany, according to the rule of commercial liberty, would have the 
right to refuse to sell at any price, to leave the grain to rot in the 
warehouses while the people were perishing, think you that the 
famished nation would be bound in conscience to die of starva- 
tion for the honor of the vaunted principle of non-interference 
with commerce ? Certainly not. Confess, then, that commercial 
freedom should be subjected to restrictions, according to the 
wants of the social body ; that a merchant holding a surplus of 
any article of food of which he is neither the producer nor the 
consumer, should be considered as the conditional depositary, and 
not as the absolute owner. Confess that the merchants — the in- 
termediate agents for the exchange of products — ought in their 
operations to be subordinated to the good of the mass, and not be 
left free to embarrass business relations by those disastrous ma- 
noeuvres so much admired by the Economists. 

Are merchants alone to be free from the social obligations im- 
posed upon other and more deserving classes ? If a carte blanche 
is given to a general, to a judge, to a doctor, they are not author- 
ized for that reason to betray the army, to condemn the innocent, 
to kill the patient. When such men prevaricate, we see them pun- 
ished ; the treacherous general is shot, the corrupt judge is im- 
peached. Merchants alone are held inviolable, alone are sure of 
impunity. Political Economy would forbid any interference with 
their machinations. If they famish a whole nation, if they em- 
barrass its Industry by monopolies and bankruptcies, everything 
is justified by the simple title of Merchant, just as the quack in 
the play, who kills everybody with his pills, justifies himself by 
the single phrase, Medicus sum — I am a Doctor. And so in this 
age of social regeneration, we are to be persuaded that one of the 
least enlightened classes in the community can never, in any of its 
schemes, operate against the public good ; formerly it was the In- 
fallibility of the Pope, to-day it is the Infallibility of the Merchant. 
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2. Monopoly of Raw Materials. — I shall demonstrate the 
evils of this by an event which is taking place as I write, namely, 
the enormous rise in the price of foreign produce — sugar, coffee, 
cotton, etc. I shall speak particularly of cotton, because it is 
this which has advanced the most, and because it is an article of 
first necessity for our rising manufactures ; but my remarks will 
be applicable to monopolies of all kinds. 

In the course of the Autumn of 1806, it was perceived that the 
importations of colonial products, and especially of cotton, would 
be small, and that the supplies would arrive too late in the sea- 
son ; still there was no fear that the manufacturers would suffer, 
as there was stock enough in market to suffice for a year's con- 
sumption. The government, by ordering an inventory, could have 
established this fact, and meanwhile there would have been time 
to adopt the necessary precautions for the future. But the mo- 
nopolists intervened, bought up and stored all the cotton in the 
market, and convinced the public, by false reports, that the man- 
ufacturers would be out of stock in less than three months. A 
rise in the market followed, which increased the price of cottons 
to double their usual rate, and threatened to ruin most of the 
French manufacturers, who could not advance the price of their 
fabrics to meet the advance in the raw material, and many of 
whom had, in consequence, to close their establishments and dis- 
miss their operatives. 

Meanwhile there was in fact no real scarcity ; on the contrary, 
the rich manufacturers, themselves become monopolists, had pur- 
chased cotton on speculation, and after reserving supplies for 
their own mills, were selling the surplus at the advanced rates. 

In a word, the stock which was wanted by the regular consu- 
mers got into the hands of the speculators, and it was discovered, 
in the end, that Trance was neither devoid of supplies nor threat- 
ened with a scarcity. 

In this conjuncture, what advantages did the community de- 
rive from commercial license — from free competition? Simply 
these : — 

1. The doubling in price of a staple material of which thero 
was no real scarcity, and the price of which should have been 
advanced little if any. 
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2. The closing np of manufactories which had been slowly and 
with difficulty established. 

3. The enriching of a coalition of monopolists and forestallers 
to the detriment of productive industry. 

These are simple facts. It will be replied to my argument, 
that if the government had interfered with free competition and 
the right of monopoly, matters would have been made worse. I 
admit it ; but you only prove by this, that the Economists know 
no remedy for monopoly. Is that a reason for not seeking one ? 
And does it follow that monopoly is right ? When you know no 
antidote for a social disease, have courage enough to confess that 
it is a calamity. Do not listen to the philosophers, who extol the 
evil only to excuse themselves for their ignorance how to correct 
it. When they counsel you to tolerate monopoly and forestal- 
ling for fear of a greater evil, they resemble the ignoramus who 
advises you to let a fever take its course because he knows no 
means of arresting it. Because men are ignorant of the means 
of preventing monopoly, is it prudent, therefore, to tolerate it 
without limit ? No ; and I shall show that the government might 
often have prevented such calamities as I have mentioned, with- 
out either resorting to force, or exercising any arbitrary power. 
Let us give an illustration applicable to the present case. 

Suppose that the government, in order to save its cotton man- 
ufactures, had wished to restrain the monopolists, and had sent 
an agent to a given dealer in Paris, who in January, 1807, had a 
stock of cotton on hand which cost 5,000,000 francs, and for 
which he refused 8,000,000, because he calculated, in his mod- 
eration, to double his capital in three months. The agent might 
have said to such a man : — " The hoarding up of cotton by you 
and your accomplices threatens the ruin of our manufacturers, to 
whom you refuse to sell at fair prices. You are therefore or- 
dered to deliver up your stock at 20 or 25 per cent, profit, instead 
of 100 per cent, which you demand. Your cottons shall be dis- 
tributed among the small manufacturers, and not among the large, 
who are themselves monopolists leagued together for the spolia- 
tion of the small." 

What would have been the result of such a measure ? Let us 
observe, first, that it would not have been at all unjust, for the 
speculator would, at the end of three months, have received 
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6,000,000 for a stock which cost him 5,000,000, and would thus 
have made in that time 20 per cent, which is four times as much 
as a farmer makes in a whole year, after the most assiduous labor. 

In consequence of this summons, all the monopolists who had 
calculated on doubling their capital, would have decided to sell 
their cotton at twenty per cent, profit, while the manufacturers 
would have suffered little if any, and would not have been com- 
pelled to close their establishments and dismiss their hands. 
This measure would have saved them and brought down a bless- 
ing upon the government. It would in no w r ay have hindered 
importation from abroad, for if America in 1806 sent us cottons 
in the hope to sell them at twenty cents, she would have sent us 
still more with the prospect of getting twenty-five ; whence it will 
be seen that the government ought to interfere to prevent mo- 
nopoly, not after the manner of the Jacobins who despoiled the 
holders by paying them with worthless paper, but by setting a 
limit to profits in order to prevent their degenerating into extor- 
tion. 

It is right then, in Civilized Politics, when a short supply of 
any staple product is foreseen, and when its scarcity is likely to 
lead speculators to forestall the market, that the government 
should declare it to be hors de commerce (out of the regular 
market) by setting a maximum price upon it fixed at a rate high 
enough to encourage importations, say at twenty or twenty-five 
per cent, above the average market price, interdicting traffic in 
it, even indirectly, on the part of speculators who have no legiti- 
mate demand or consumption for it, and limiting the stock of each 
merchant to the amount of his usual operations, as shown by an 
average of his sales for several previous years. 

I will not stop to indicate the other provisional measures which 
might be adopted against monopoly — measures it would be use- 
less to make known, since Collective Competition or the commer- 
cial method of the sixth Period, instead of suppressing monop- 
oly, speculation, and other such abuses, prevents them. In their 
ignorance of preventive measures, men are inexcusable for not, 
at least, having tried palliative measures, such as declaring prod- 
ucts hors de commerce — a measure which France should have 
adopted in the winter of 1807, especially in regard to cottons. 

And because the price of foreign products was allowed to 
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advance to double the usual rates, did that augment the supplies ? 
No ; the prices might have been quadrupled, without this ad- 
vance removing the obstacles which the war interposed against 
importations; the rise in the price of raw materials, then, ends 
only in spoliating the manufacturers and consumers for the bene- 
fit of the speculators. Now during a crisis, when it is permissi- 
ble to set aside ordinary rules and customs, who should be pro- 
tected, the consumers and manufacturers, or a few birds of prey 
leagued together to derange Industry by unfounded alarms, and 
to monopolize products of which they are not consumers, and 
for which, before the crisis, they had no demand ? 

How easy it would be to confound these speculators by retort- 
ing upon them their own arguments ! If they may be believed, 
there is a scarcity of everything ; soon it will be impossible to 
obtain any product, even for its weight in gold. To which the 
government might reply : — " Either you believe that there will 
be supplies for the manufacturer and for general consumption, or 
you do not believe it. In either case you should be compelled to 
give up your stock ; for if importations are to cease, if' there is 
to be a positive deficiency, it becomes useless to protect your 
machinations, since they accelerate the ruin of Industry by sub- 
jecting it to a heavy ransom, and embarrassing it in a time of 
scarcity ; but if there are means of securing supplies, by impor- 
tation or otherwise, you are disturbers, alarmists who aggravate 
a temporary evil. Thus whatever be your opinion as to the con- 
tinuation or cessation of supplies, you deserve punishment, and 
should consider yourselves fortunate that we go no further than 
to declare your goods hors de commerce, and to compel you to 
sell them, especially when we leave you the enormous profit of 
twenty-five per cent, above the usual rates. 

By prolonging this discussion, it would be easy for me to prove 
that, without embarassing commercial relations, and without 
leaving the circle of Civilized politics, it would still be practica- 
ble to put a curb on the license of monopolists. The necessity 
of so doing in regard to bread and the trade in grain has been 
recognised by nearly all the governments of Europe. It is known 
that if the speculators in bread-stuffs enjoyed entire liberty, if 
they could form companies for buying up the harvest in the 
field — storing the grain and thus keeping it out of the market — 
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we shc/uld have periodical famines, extending even to years of 
plenty. How often, in fact, have the speculators succeeded in 
famishing a country, despite the danger of being stoned by the 
people and prosecuted by the government, which in times of dis- 
tress would force them to open their warehouses rather than al- 
low the people to become desperate. If, even now, we see the 
monopolists braving all perils, what would they not do in case 
they possessed entire liberty, and the certainty of protection ? 

You, political writers, who compose theories on the Duties of 
Man, do you not recognise the Duties of Society ? And is not 
the first of these to suppress the parasites who spoliate Industry 
and grow rich on the sufferings of the people ? If you had pos- 
sessed the courage to denounce such abuses, you would before 
now have discovered their remedy — Collective Competition. 
Despite all its absurdities, how much wiser was Antiquity than 
we, in Commercial politics ! It openly despised and scouted 
commercial abuses, while as for these industrial vultures, these 
monopolists who receive the incense of modern philosophy, which 
is the shameless apologist of every measure however infamous, 
that leads to the amassing of gold, it devoted them to infamy. 



SPOLIATION OF THE SOCIAL BODY BY AGIOTAGE.* 

Agiotage is the brother of Monopoly ; they have each in turn 
subjugated public opinion to the extent of making even sovereigns 
submit, and of openly opposing the operations of princes, who, 
deceived by certain sophisms, dare not even contemplate resist- 
ance, nor propose the discovery of any other commercial system. 
The following is an example of the tyranny which Agiotage exer- 
cises over sovereigns. I select a recent fact — the last manoeu- 
vre of the French Agioteurs. 

During the late war with Austria, an obscure financial conspir- 
acy counterbalanced the victories of Ulm and of Austerlitz. At 

* We retain this term because there is no one word in the English language suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to be substituted for it; it signifies the manoeuvres of specula- 
tors to raise or lower the price of public funds, stocks of all kinds, and the products 
of industry ; it consequently comprises stock-gambling, speculation by means of monop- 
oly and forestalling, and in general all plots and schemes for producing a factitious rise 
or fall in the market. — Translator. 
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the moment when France manifested the blindest confidence in the 
operations of the Chief of the Empire, the Agioteurs caused to 
break out the symptoms of a universal distrust. One would have 
said that it was Varron who commanded our armies. In two 
montfis the Agioteurs of Paris committed unparalleled ravages 
upon the Industry of France ; it required the flood of sudden and 
miraculous victories which followed, to finally silence these Agi- 
oteurs, whose schemes threatened to destroy public credit and 
made one shudder to think into what financial distress France 
would have fallen, if she had made only a neutral campaign, with- 
out either successes or reverses. 

The pretexts of the alarmists were based on the advance which, 
they said, had been made by the Bank of France for the opening 
of the campaign ; this advance was estimated at fifty millions of 
francs, which was only a hundredth part of the territorial reve- 
nue of the country. And even if this advance had not been guar- 
anteed by the whole capital of the Bank and by the public depos- 
ites, was it not amply guaranteed in the eyes of the French, by the 
confidence reposed in their sovereign ? And how could they who 
laughed at the combined powers of heaven and hell when they 
saw Napoleon at the head of their armies, take alarm at an ad- 
vance which did not amount to a hundredth part of the national 
revenue ? Far from having any fears at the opening of a cam- 
paign, the French would have voluntarily pledged a portion of 
their capital that their Emperor would be victorious ; they had 
not, then, the least doubt as to the reimbursetnent of the small 
loan in question. Nevertheless, the Agioteurs caused to break 
out the symptoms of a universal distrust, and brought the Bank 
into discredit because it had responded to the wishes of the whole 
people, in seconding the efforts of their great Chief. 

There is a Power, then, which exercises ascendance over heroes, 
as over the public opinion of nations ; this Power is Agiotage, 
which controls at will the whole industrial mechanism ; it places 
empires at the mercy of a class of parasites, who being neither 
land-owners nor manufacturers, caring for nothing but their strong- 
box, and being able to change their country from one day to an- 
other, are interested in spoliating all, and preying alternately 
upon every branch of Industry. And though we see our eco- 
nomical theories upholding such scourges as Agiotage, Monopoly, 
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Bankruptcy, etc., which constantly derange the whole industrial 
system, which baffle sovereigns even, and weaken the confidence 
that they inspire in their people, — though we see these infa- 
mies, and so many others engendered by the system of commer- 
cial license, no writer has the courage to denounce this absurd 
science called Political Economy, to condemn the existing com- 
mercial mechanism, or to propose any new method of industrial 
relations. They all cringe basely before commercial vices at 
which they are secretly indignant, and sound the praises of com- 
merce, without devising any means for throwing off its yoke — so 
frightened are the Civilizees at the idea of reforms requiring a 
degree of inventive genius of which they believe themselves inca- 
pable. 

Doubtless the political economists are secretly ashamed of their 
mercantile system ; but to save their theories, they allow the evil 
to increase. They flatter these political pigmies, these Agioteurs 
and Monopolists whom they have not the art to restrain, and ac- 
custom the public mind to truckle and bow at the very name of 
Commerce. How completely do such scandals give the lie to 
modern science, which makes so great a boast of its achievements. 
In what a quagmire has this science plunged modern empires ! 
Were we not less degraded, and was not Civilization less con- 
temptible, when mercantile philosophy and the economic sciences 
were yet unborn ? 

Let us demonstrate by a few details that these commercial 
gamblers, so much revered under the name of speculators, are 
nothing more than a band of mitigated Clubists — of Industrial 
Jacobins. They have, like the Clubists, the custom of affiliation, 
and a tacit understanding to aggravate every scourge which be- 
falls Industry. As the Clubists had the tact to interfere between 
the Government and the People, and to get the mastery of both, 
so the mercantile speculators know how to render themselves 
mediators between the Government and Industry, to subordinate 
them both to their intrigues, and to circumvent and mislead the 
public by a feigned solicitude for the interests of agriculture and 
manufactures. Without legal authority like the Clubs, they suc- 
ceed in managing everything to suit their own interests. 

The commercial Agioteurs, like the Jacobins, possess in an 
eminent degree the art of dividing their opponents and conquer- 
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ing them in detail. They both have secret conclaves for prepar- 
ing their grand schemes of spoliation, and both disguise them- 
selves under the mask of good intentions. On the one hand, it 
is to aid in the diffusion of political light, on the other to facili- 
tate the circulation of products and of capital, but in reality their 
motives are the exact opposite of their pretensions. In their 
bold strokes, we find again the same tactics. With the political 
operators, it is the pretext of a great conspiracy, of which there 
exists in fact only the shadow, and on the strength of which 
thousands of victims are arrested and sent to prison, until a ne^w 
conspiracy is pretended, which serves as an excuse for sacrificing 
still other victims. With the Agioteurs, it is the pretext of a 
great scarcity, the danger of famine, of which they manage to 
get up the appearance by buying up and monopolizing the prod- 
uct in which they would operate ; they suddenly raise the price 
of this product to an exorbitant rate, and thus subject all the 
manufacturers and others who employ or consume it, to an enor- 
mous ransom, after which they forestal some other product and 
spoliate another class of manufacturers and consumers. 

Thus the political and commercial operators have one and the 
same tactics, namely, that of disorganizing and spoliating, under 
the cover of pretended calamities. In a word, the revolutionary 
clubs, or leagues of poor agitators for the spoliation of the rich, 
and the forestallers, or league of rich agitators, for the spoliation 
of the poor, present in all their manoeuvres the most complete anal- 
ogy. They are two classes of Jacobins ; the one rude and harsh in 
form, the other refined and polite. The reader will be better con- 
vinced of these facts, when I shall have explained the extent and 
the regularity of development which these disorders will assume in 
the fourth Phase of Civilization, to which we are tending. The 
land-holders will then become the mere slaves of Commerce, 
which I consider to differ but little from Agiotage, since most of 
the wealthier merchants are more or less implicated in its ma- 
noeuvres, despite their affected lamentations over such scourges, 
of which they are secretly abettors and joint-partners. 

But I have already said that the inherent vices of a profession 
are not individual vices ; that a lawyer in fleecing his client, an 
Agioteur in spoliating the public, are not to be blamed ; that the 
fault is attributable exclusively to Civilization, which engenders 
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so many branches of parasitic and pernicious Industry, and to 
the philosophic sciences, which would persuade us that this in- 
famous Civilization is the social destiny of Man, and that God has 
invented nothing better for the organization of human relations. 

v. 

SPOLIATION OF THE SOCIAL BODY BY COMMERCIAL PARASITISM. 

The abuse of which I shall now speak, though not so scandal- 
ous as those just described, is none the less prejudicial to the so- 
cial body. 

In an age which has carried economy even into the minutest 
details, substituting chickory for coffee, and making other savings 
which serve only to favor the impositions of tradesmen and to 
annoy consumers, who can hardly obtain pure and good articles 
at any price — in an age so mean and parsimonious, how is it 
that no one has remarked that the chief economy should be 
economy of hands, economy of intermediate agents, who might be 
dispensed with, but who are so abundant in unproductive depart- 
ments like that of commerce. 

I have already observed that it is frequently our custom to 
employ a hundred persons in functions which, in Association, 
would require but two or three, and that after the seventh social 
Period, twenty men will suffice to supply the markets of a city to 
which we now send a thousand. In respect to industrial organi- 
zation, we are as unenlightened as nations ignorant of the use 
of the mill, and which employ fifty laborers to crush the grain 
which is ground among us by a single machine. Everywhere 
the superfluity of agents is frightful ; in all commercial operations 
the number is at least four times larger than is requisite. Since 
the reign of free competition, we see tradesmen swarming even in 
our villages. Peasants renounce agriculture to become peddlers ; 
if they have only a calf to sell, they go and spend days in town, 
idling about markets and public houses. 

In cities like Paris, there are as many as three thousand gro- 
cers, where three hundred would amply suffice. The profusion 
of agents is the same in the smallest towns ; those which are vis- 
ited now in course of the year by a hundred commercial travel- 
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lers and a hundred peddlers, were not visited, perhaps, in 1788 by 
more than ten ; yet at that period there was no lack of either 
provisions or clothing, and at very moderate prices, though trades- 
men were less numerous by a third than at the present day. 

This multiplicity of rival tradesmen drives them constantly to 
the adoption of measures the most foolish, and the most ruinous 
to the community ; for superfluous agents, like monks, being 
consumers and not producers, are spoliators of the social body. 
It is now admitted that the monks of Spain, the number of whom 
is estimated at 500,000, might produce enough, if they were em- 
ployed in agriculture, for the subsistence of 2,000,000 of persons. 
It is the same with superfluous tradesmen, the number of whom 
is incalculable ; and when we come to explain the commercial 
method of the sixth Period, Collective Competition, we shall be 
convinced that Commerce might be carried on with a fourth as 
many agents as it now employs, and that there are, in France 
alone, a million of inhabitants withdrawn from agriculture and 
manufactures by the superabundance of agents created by free 
competition. France alone, then, in consequence of the error of 
the Economists, suffers an annual loss of products sufficient for 
the subsistence of 4,000,000 inhabitants. 

Besides the waste of human labor, the present Order causes 
also a waste of capital and of products. I shall cite as an illus- 
tration of this, one of the most common abuses of the present day, 
namely, the breaking: down of commercial rivals. 

Since the Revolution, we hear of nothing in the commercial 
world but the breaking down of rival tradesmen. Become too 
numerous, they compete furiously with each other for sales, which 
owing to the excess of competition are more and more difficult 
every day. A city which consumed a thousand tons of sugar 
when it had but ten tradesmen, still consumes but a thousand tons 
when the number is increased to forty ; this is seen all over the 
world. Now we hear these swarms of merchants complaining of 
the dullness of trade, when they ought rather to complain of the 
superabundance of tradesmen. They exhaust themselves in mak- 
ing useless displays to attract customers, and run into the most 
foolish extravagance for the purpose of crushing their rivals. 

It is an error to suppose that the merchant is a slave to inter- 
est alone ; he is equally a slave to jealousy and pride. Some of 
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them ruin themselves for the sterile honor of " doing a big busi- 
ness," others from a desire to break down a rival whose success en- 
rages them. Commercial ambition, however low it may be, is still 
violent, and if the achievements of Miltiades disturbed the sleep 
of Themistocles, it may also be said that the sales of one trades- 
man disturb the sleep of another. Hence comes this insane com- 
petition by which so many merchants ruin each other, and exhaust 
themselves in expenses the burden of which falls ultimately upon 
the consumer ; for, in the last analysis, all loss is supported by 
the community at large. Now if the new commercial order (Col- 
lective Competition) would reduce by three fourths the number 
of commercial agents and the amount of commercial expenses, the 
price of products would be diminished in a like proportion ; then 
we should see production increase in proportion to the demand 
occasioned by the reduction in price, and to the amount of labor 
and capital restored to agriculture by the diminution in the num- 
ber of commercial agents. 

One abuse leads to another ; this is as true in Commerce as in 
Government. For example, multiplicity of commercial agents 
leads to speculation and bankruptcy. We see a striking proof 
of this in the rivalry of stage-coach companies, which for the 
sake of ruining each other would often be willing to carry trav- 
ellers gratis. In seeing them lower their prices, in order to break 
each other down, people say : " Soon they will pay us a premium 
to go in their conveyances." 

It is important to dwell on these details, in order to prove that 
the Economists, in assuming gain to be the only motive of trades- 
men, have grossly deceived themselves. What sensible man 
would have conceived the idea of carrying passengers from Paris 
to Rennes for eighteen francs ? Yet such are the follies pro- 
duced by the mania for breaking down rivals. The result of 
these industrial conflicts, so agreeable to travellers, is the bank- 
ruptcy of the various parties engaged in them, who, at some 
months apart, are ruined by each other. The loss occasioned 
by their bankruptcy is borne, in the end, by the public who 
always take an interest in the most foolish enterprises which, 
notwithstanding their non-success, yield a profit to the bank- 
rupts by the spoliation of their co-associates whose funds are 
never reimbursed. Hence it is that the merchants, certain to 
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save themselves, in case of reverses, by a bankruptcy, hazard 
everything in order to ruin a rival and rejoice over the downfall 
of a neighbor, like those Japanese who put out one eye at the 
door of an enemy that they may cause him, according to their law, 
to lose both. The old established commercial houses, discon- 
certed by these destructive rivalries, renounce a profession be- 
come so hazardous and corrupt through the intrigues of the new- 
comers, who, in order to obtain the vogue, commence by selling 
at a loss. The old houses not caring to lose in this way, find 
themselves deserted, deprived of custom, and unable to meet their 
engagements. Soon, the two parties fall into difficulties and are 
obliged to recur to the money-lender, whose usurious aid increases 
their embarrassment and hastens the fall of both. 

It is thus that Free Competition, by engendering bankruptcies, 
encourages the system of usury, and gives to it the colossal im- 
portance it now possesses. At the present day, usurers are 
found in our smallest towns ;* everywhere we see men who, under 
the name of bankers and brokers, have no other trade than that 
of lending on usury, and thus stimulating the strife of compe- 
tition. By their advances they encourage a host of superfluous 
tradesmen, who plunge into the most absurd speculations and 
who, when they are in difficulties, have recourse to the bankers 
by whom they are " shaved." The latter, from their favorable 
position in the commercial arena, aggravate the evil, aad resem- 

* The number of usurers in France at the present day is incredible. It is beginning 
to be appreciated on the borders of the Rhine, where the Jews have got possession of 
a large portion of the landed property ; the evil is less perceptible in the interior, 
because usury is practised there by the native inhabitants. The most lucrative calling 
at the present time, after monopoly and stock-jobbing, is lending money on security, 
on bonds and mortgages, and discounting notes and drafts. Shrewd merchants retire 
from commerce to engage in this pretty business, which the Revolution has favored by 
the changes it has effected in the ownership of the soil. 

I do not pretend to blame the usurers : ull political vices are imputable to circum- 
stances, and not at all to the persons who profit by them. It is fortunate in such a 
conjuncture that the Jews have not become very numerous in France, for being a peo- 
ple especially given to usury, they would by this lime have become possessed of most 
of the landed property, and have acquired that political weight which everywhere at- 
tHches to their sect. France would have become nothing but a vast synagogue ; for 
if the Jews held only a fourth of its landed property, they would still have immense in- 
fluence on account of their secret and indissoluble league. This danger is one of the 
thousand symptoms which attest our social degradation, the defective character ct our 
iiidustrinl system, and the necessity of reconstructing it, throughout, on an entirely 
new plan — that is, in case Civilization is to be prolonged, which God forbid ! 
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ble those hordes of Arabs who hover about an army, waiting to 
despoil the vanquished, whether enemies or friends. 

In view of so many rapines and absurdities engendered by 
Commerce, can it be doubted that the ancients were right in 
treating it with contempt ? As for the philosophers, who in their 
theories of Political Economy extol and defend it, are they not a 
set of shameless charlatans ? And can we hope to see the reign 
of truth, of justice, or of order, in industrial relations till we have 
condemned the present commercial system, and invented a method 
for the Exchange of Products, less degrading to the social body ? 

VI. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS ON COMMERCE. 

I have shown in the preceding chapters that Commerce, while 
appearing to serve Industry, tends in every way to spoliate it, 
and have given four illustrations of this, drawn from Bankruptcy, 
Monopoly, Agiotage, and Parasitism. 

I. Bankruptcy spoliates the social body for the benefit of the 
merchants, who never support its losses ; for if the merchant is 
prudent, he has calculated the chances of the bankruptcy of his cus- 
tomers, and fixed his profits at a rate which will cover the pre- 
sumed risk. If he is imprudent or dishonest (qualities very sim- 
ilar in commercial affairs), he will not be long in becoming a 
bankrupt himself, and will then indemnify himself for the losses 
he has experienced by the bankruptcies of others ; whence it fol- 
lows, that the loss falls upon society at large, and not upon the 
merchant. 

II. Monopoly spoliates the social body, because the advance in 
price of a monopolized product falls ultimately upon the consu- 
mer, and, before that, upon the manufacturer, who, obliged to 
keep up his establishment, makes pecuniary sacrifices and manu- 
factures at a very small profit ; in the hope of better times, he 
sustains the business upon which he bases his calculations for 
support, but does not succeed for some time in establishing his 
prices at rates to meet the advanced price of raw materials forced 
upon him by the monopolists. 

III. Agiotage spoliates the social body by withdrawing capital 
from productive enterprises for the purpose of operating with it 
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in public funds, of speculating in the rise and fall of stocks — a 
game which, in the hands of skilful players, yields enormous prof- 
its. The result is, that agriculturists and manufacturers can not 
obtain the capital necessary for their business, except at an enor- 
mous interest; and useful enterprises, yielding only moderate 
profits, are disdained for financial speculations which absorb the 
principal part of the floating capital. 

IV. Parasitism, or superfluity of intermediate agents, spoliates 
the social body in two ways : first, by withdrawing an immense 
number of hands, which it employs in unproductive labors ; sec- 
ond, by the immorality and disorders which are engendered by the 
desperate struggle between innumerable competitors, whose frau- 
dulent manoeuvres put obstacles in the way of the exchange of 
products, amounting frequently to prohibition.* 

This digression will suffice, I think, to show that Free Compe- 
tition has produced new disorders, not only in Commerce, but in 
all the trades and professions to which it has been extended. 
For example, it has more or less disorganized the learned pro- 
fessions ; witness those of Medicine and Law. During the pe- 
riod when these were left wholly free, quacks were seen trav- 
ersing the country and killing off the credulous peasants by the 
thousand, on the principle of unrestricted competition. The law- 
yers, on the other hand, imitating the noble example of Coni- 

* I will cite only one proof from among a thousand. We have seen the knavery 
of the Russian and Chinese merchants operate even to the extent of nearly suspending 
all business between the entrepots of Kiatka and Zuruchaitu. 

"The Russians," says Raynnl, " had given to the Chinese spurious furs, and the 
Chinese had given to the Russians spurious gold." (Behold your true merchants and 
Civilizees') "The distrust between them increased to such an extent that business 
came nearly to a stand, and was fur some time reduced to little or nothing" — though 
the demand had not ceased, and the respective sovereigns did not interrupt but rather 
facilitated the caravans. 

The embarrassment of which I speak was perceived only because it affected a large 
mass of business relations. We have here an example of a whole branch of commerce 
declining, while in a state of full liberty, by the simple effect of fraud. And to how- 
many other hindrances does this general system of knavery and fraud give rise in all 
industrial relations! How much expense, management, anxiety, and time, it costs to 
purchase an article the value of which is unknown to us ! And if, after eveiy precau- 
tion, after journeys, etc., we are still constantly deceived in our purchases, how great 
would be the economy of time, trouble, and expense, in case the exchange of products 
were effected all over the earth without the least dishonesty! This result will take 
place in the seventh Period ; even in the sixth it will be rare to experience any decep- 
tion in commercial affairs. 
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merce, were accustomed to drum up clients, stopping peasants in 
the public places and at the doors of the courts, and soliciting 
their patronage. This prostitution of a profession up to that time 
honorable, excited public indignation, and led to the adoption of 
repressive laws, to reforming the rules of matriculation, etc., in 
opposition to the principle of free competition. 

In respect to professional liberty, as in respect to political lib- 
erty, men have acted blindly, not knowing where their fine phil- 
osophic theories might lead them. Now people begin to see the 
error, and in seeking to remedy it, commit greater errors still, such 
as that of confounding the interests of Commerce with those of 
Manufactures of which it is the natural enemy. 

Let us establish a comparison showing the inutility of the Mer- 
chants, and the importance of the Manufacturers, the interests of 
which two classes are so often confounded. 

The Manufacturer can easily supply the place and perform the 
functions of the Merchant : he can purchase his raw material of 
first hands, and either consign his manufactured products directly, 
or send his clerks over the country to sell them ; but the Merchant 
can in no case supply the place or perform the functions of the 
Manufacturer. 

If a city loses its Merchants, as happened in Marseilles in the 
time of the plague, their place is at once supplied with new-com- 
ers, if the locality is at all favorable to commerce. If a city 
loses its Manufacturers, as happened in the case of Louvain, we do 
not find other Manufacturers transporting their machines and bu- 
siness there. Merchants abound wherever there are the means of 
trading freely and advantageously ; but Manufacturers are not 
always established, even in places where everything favors their 
success. The departure of the Manufacturers from a country 
would reduce all the Merchants dealing in raw materials, and all 
their agents for buying or selling, to inactivity ; while the de- 
parture of the Merchants would cause no stoppage of Manufacto- 
ries, whose directors and clerks, as I have said, could supply the 
place of the Merchants. 

For example, the protestant Manufacturers of France, when 
they emigrated to Germany, were not replaced by catholic Man- 
ufacturers ; their business was expatriated with them ; but if 
Louis XIV had proscribed only the Merchants and the Bauk~ 
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ers, making an exception of the Manufacturers, the protestant 
Merchants would have been replaced the following year by cath- 
olic Merchants, and France would have experienced only the 
loss of men and of money, which would have been easily repaired, 
instead of a loss of manufacturing Industry, which was irrepara- 
ble. We find all governments anxious to send their Merchants 
to establish themselves in the East, but no government would like 
to see its Manufacturers establish themselves there. On the con- 
trary, every nation is eager to attract Manufacturers from China 
and India, though there is little desire to attract their Merchants 
or Navigators. 

The further we extend this comparison, the more we shall be 
convinced that the Merchants and Bankers should be rigorously 
watched, and be restricted to the useful functions of which I have 
spoken. If we grant them full license, according to the advice 
of the economists, they turn their capital against Industry ; they 
imitate undisciplined soldiers who, the moment they are free from 
the fear of punishment, commence pillaging the country in which 
they should preserve order. 

It was a long time before the moderns came to suspect their 
idol, or to admit that the entire commercial system, which is a 
tissue of abuses, must be changed. It may be replied, that it 
would be better to propose a remedy for these abuses than to de- 
claim against them, and that I should hasten to present the the- 
ory of Collective Competition, which is to extirpate all commer- 
cial disorders. 

To this I answer, that my object is not to ameliorate Civiliza- 
tion, but to expose it, and to create a desire for a better social 
mechanism, by showing that the present Order, both as a whole 
and in all its parts, is absurd, and that far from making any real 
progress we are falling more and more into political errors ; wit- 
ness the late theories on the subject of political liberty and com- 
mercial freedom — theories against which Nature and reason alike 
protest. 

The collective impulses which Nature gives to the human race 
are never deceptive. When the great majority of mankind de- 
spise a given profession, like that of Commerce for instance, and 
when this feeling is dictated by natural instinct, be sure that the 
object of it contains some latent and odious evil. Which of the 
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two have been the more sensible, the moderns who honor com- 
merce, or the ancients who despised it ? Vendentes et latrones 
says the Gospel, which makes no distinction between the two 
classes. Thus thought Jesus Christ, who "cast out all them that 
sold and bought in the temple," and said to them with evangelic 
frankness : — " Ye have made my house a den of thieve8. ,, 



In accordance with Christ, classic Antiquity coupled traffickers 
and thieves in the same category, and placed them under the patron- 
age of Mercury, the god of thieves. It appears that at that epoch 
the mercantile calling was considered as little less than infamous, 
for St. Chrysostom assures us that " a tradesman can not be ac- 
ceptable to God ;" hence tradesmen have been excluded from the 
honor of canonization, though the elect of all other professions 
have been admitted to it, even a lawyer, to wit, St. Yves. 

I mention these incidents to show the opinion of the ancients, 
which I would compare with that of the moderns. I am far from 
approving the exaggeration of the former ; it was as ridiculous 
to proscribe and sneer at tradesmen, as it is at the present day 
to exalt them to the clouds. But which of the two extremes is 
the least absurd ? In my opinion that of the ancients. Despite 
the commercial abuses which everywhere prevail and which 
should excite the indignation of all honorable minds, despite the 
testimony of sound reason which shows by the analysis of Com- 
merce that it is a parasitic, subordinate, and disorganizing func- 
tion, we see Commerce at the present day usurping the throne of 
public opinion. This was natural, since Civilization is essentially 
favorable to corruption, and tends by the influence of Commerce 
to the establishment of an industrial system which will^be more 
odious and perfidious than the present, and of which I will point 
out the germ. For the rest, till I have made known the Mechan- 
ism which is to replace the present system of Commerce, and 
cause the reign of truth and justice to succeed to that of com- 
mercial perfidy and folly, I can understand how my criticisms 
may seem out of place and even revolting. Meanwhile, I de- 
nounce the cowardice of the philosophers who have not dared to 
engage in researches for such a system, but who have dared to 
call themselves the friends of truth while acting as the apologists 
of Commerce. 
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VII. 

DECLINE OP THE CIVILIZED ORDER THROUGH THE INFLUENCE OP 
JOINT-STOCK CORPORATIONS, WHICH ARE LEADING TO THE FOURTH 
PHASE. 

I shall merely allude to a subject here which should be treated 
in full, namely, The Right of Man to Labor, in other words, the 
right to regular, congenial, and remunerative employment.* I 
shall take good care not to renew the old political controversy 
upon the rights of man. After the revolutions to which this con- 
troversy has given rise, will it be believed that we are running 
the risk of new political convulsions for having overlooked the 
first and most important of these rights, namely, the Right to La- 
bor? — a Right of which our politicians have never made the 
least mention, according to their uniform habit of omitting the 
most important questions in every branch of science. 

Among the influences tending to restrict this right, I shall cite 
the formation of privileged corporations which, conducting a 
given branch of Industry, monopolize it, and arbitrarily close the 
doors of labor against whomever they please. 

These corporations will become dangerous, and lead to new 
outbreaks and convulsions, only by being extended to the whole 
commercial and industrial system. This event is not far distant, 
and it will be brought about all the more easily from the fact 
that it is not apprehended. The greatest evils have often sprung 
from imperceptible germs, as for instance Jacobinism. And if 
Civilization has engendered this and so many similar calamities, 
may it not engender others which we do not now foresee ? The 
most imminent of these is the birth of a Commercial Feudalism, 
or the Monopoly of Commerce and Industry by large joint-stock 
companies, leagued together for the purpose of usurping and con- 
trolling all branches of industrial relations. Extremes meet ; 
and the greater the extent to which anarchical competition is car- 

* The two primary rights of man, rights which have always been overlooked, are, 
1st, the right to education, that is, the right of every individual to the develop- 
ment of the faculties and capacities given to him by Nature ; 2d, the right to labor, 
that is, the right of every individual to take part in those branches of Industry, Art, 
and Science for which his education has fitted him. — A. B. 
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Ned, the nearer is the approach to the reign of universal Monop- 
oly^ which is the opposite excess. It is the fate of Civilization 
to be always balancing between extremes. Circumstances are 
tending toward the organization of the commercial classes into 
federal companies or affiliated monopolies, which, operating in 
conjunction with the great landed interest, will reduce the mid- 
dle and laboring classes to a state of commercial vassalage, and, 
by the influence of combined action, will become master of the 
productive industry of entire nations. The small operators will 
be forced, indirectly, to dispose of their products according to 
the wishes of these monopolists ; they will become mere agents, 
working for the mercantile coalition. We shall thus see the re- 
appearance of Feudalism in an inverse order, founded on mercan- 
tile leagues and answering to the Baronial leagues of the middle 
ages. 

Everything is concurring to produce this result. The spirit 
of commercial monopoly and financial speculation has extended 
even to the great; the old nobility, ruined and dispossessed, seek 
distraction in financial speculations. The descendants of the old 
Knights excel in the mysteries of the Ready Reckoner and in the 
manoeuvres of the stock-market, as their chivalrous ancestors ex- 
celled at the tournaments. Public opinion prostrates itself be- 
fore the bankers and financiers, who in the capitals share author- 
ity with the government, and devise every day new means for the 
monopoly and control of Industry. 

We are marching with rapid strides toward a Commercial 
Feudalism, and to the fourth Phase of Civilization. The philos- 
ophers, accustomed to reverence everything which comes in the 
name and under the sanction of commerce, will see this new Or- 
der spring up without alarm, and will consecrate their servile 
pens to celebrating its praises. Its debut will be one of brilliant 
promise, but the result will be an Industrial Inquisition, subordi- 
nating the whole people to the interests of the affiliated monopo- 
lists. Thus, the philosophers, within a brief period, will have 
permitted the social Movement to retrograde in two ways, first, by 
the violent Revolution which in 1798 conducted Europe rapidly 
toward Barbarism, and second, by the commercial anarchy and 
license which at the present day are causing a rapid decline 
toward the Feudal Order. Such are the melancholy results of 
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our confidence in social guides who have no other object than to 
raise themselves by political intrigues to position and fortune. 
Philosophy needed some new subject to replace the old theologi- 
cal controversies, which it had completely exhausted ; it was there- 
fore to the Golden Calf, to Commerce, that it turned its eyes, 
making it an object of social idolatry and scholastic dispute. 

It is no longer to the Muses nor to their votaries, but to Traf- 
fic and its heroes that Fame now consecrates her hundred voices. 
We hear no longer of Wisdom, of Virtue, of Morality ; all tha t has 
fallen into contempt, and incense is now burnt only on the altar 
of Commerce. The true grandeur of a nation, its only glory, ac- 
cording to the economists, is to sell to neighboring nations more 
cloths and calicoes than we purchase of them. France, always in- 
fatuated with novelties, inclines before the folly of the day, so 
that, now, no one can think or write except in praise of august 
Commerce. Even the great are slaves to this mania ; a minister 
who wishes to become popular must promise to every village — 44 tin 
Commerce immense etun immense Commerce ;" a nobleman jour- 
neying through the provinces must announce himself in every 
town as a friend of Commerce, travelling for the good of Com- 
merce. The savants of the nineteenth century are those who 
explain to us the mysteries of the stock-market. Poesy and the 
fine arts are disdained, and the Temple of Fame is open no longer 
except to those who tell us why sugars are 44 feeble,'' why soap 
is " firm." Since philosophy has conceived a passion for Com- 
merce, Polyhymnia decks the new science with flowers. The 
tenderest expressions have replaced the old language of the mer- 
chants, and it is now said, in elegant phrase, that 44 sugars are 
languid" — that is, are falling; that 44 soaps are looking up" — 
that is, have advanced. Formerly, pernicious manoeuvres like 
monopoly and speculation excited the indignation of writers ; but 
now, these schemes are a title to distinction, and France an- 
nounces them in a Pindaric strain, saying : 44 A rapid and unex- 
pected movement has suddenly taken place in Soaps" — at which 
words we seem to see bars of soap leap from their boxes and 
wing their way to the clouds, while the speculators in soap hear 
their names resound through the whole land. Whatever Com- 
merce touches, were it only a stock-certificate or a quintal of fish, 
the philosophers speak of in sublime style and in accents of de- 
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light. Under their pens, a cask of rum becomes a flask of rose- 
water, cheese exhales the perfume of the violet, and soap rivals 
the whiteness of the lily. All these flowers of rhetoric contribute, 
doubtless, to the success of Industry, which has found in the sup- 
port of the Philosophers the same kind of assistance they have 
extended to the people, namely — fine phrases, but no results. 

When were there so many abuses, so much anarchy in the indus- 
trial world as now, when the mercantile policy is in the ascend- 
ant. Because an insular nation, favored by the commercial in- 
dolence of France, has enriched itself by monopoly and maritime 
spoliation, behold all the old doctrines of philosophy disdained, 
Commerce extolled as the only road to truth, to wisdom, and to 
happiness, and the merchants become the pillars of the state, 
while all the continental Cabinets vie with each other in their 
submission to a Power which suborns them with the profits she 
has levied upon their people. One is ready to believe in magic 
on seeing kings and empires thus circumvented by a few commer- 
cial sophisms, and exalting to the skies the race of monopolists, 
stock-jobbers, agioteurs, and other industrial corsairs, who em- 
ploy their influence in concentrating masses of capital, in produ- 
cing fluctuations in the price of products, in ruining alternately 
all branches of industry, and in impoverishing the producing 
classes, who are spoliated en masse by vast monopolies, as we see 
herrings engulfed in the jaws of a whale. 

To sum up: — I have already stated, in course of the discus- 
sion, what would be the effect of Collective Competition, which is 
the antidote of the present system. 

I. It would lead, without compulsion and without the conces- 
sion of exclusive privileges, to the formation of large Associations, 
which are the basis of all economy. 

II. It would make the commercial body responsible to the 
community for all its operations, and allow to it only the condi- 
tional ownership of industrial products. 

III. It would restore to productive Industry the capital now 
employed in Commerce ; for the social body being fully insured 
against all malpractices on the part of merchants, they would 
everywhere have accorded to them entire confidence ; they would 
have no occasion for employing large sums of money in their 
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business, and the whole capital of the country would be invested 
in agriculture and manufactures. 

IV. It would restore to productive Industry three fourths of 
the hands now employed in the unproductive functions of Com- 
merce. 

V. It would compel the commercial body, by a system of equi- 
table taxation, to support its share of public expenses, which it 
now has the skill to avoid. 

VI. Finally, it would establish in commercial relations a degree 
of probity and good faith, which, though less than will exist in 
the Combined Order, would still be immense as compared with 
the frauds and spoliations of the present system. 

The above synopsis will create a desire for an entire chapter 
on Collective Competition, but I have already said that the ob- 
ject of this Prospectus is only to expose the ignorance of our so- 
cial and political guides, and to explain the ends they should 
have had in view in their investigations. For the rest, of what 
use would it be to stop to explain the means of perfecting Civ- 
ilization by measures, such as Collective Competition, borrowed 
from the sixth Period ? What signifies to us the ameliorations 
of the sixth or seventh Periods, since we can overleap them both 
and pass immediately to the eighth, which therefore alone mer- 
its our attention ? 

When we shall have reached this Period, when we shall enjoy 
fully the happiness of the Combined Order, we can reason on the 
abuses of Civilization and their correctives at our ease. It is 
then that we may amuse ourselves with an analysis of the Civil- 
ized mechanism, which is the most curious of all, since it is that 
in which there is the greatest complication and confusion of ele- 
ments. As for the present, the question is not to study, not to 
improve Civilization, but to quit it; it is for this reason that I 
shall not cease to fix the mind on the necessity of rejecting all 
half-measures, and of going straight to the proposed end by 
founding, without delay, an Association based upon the Serial 
order — an Association which, by furnishing a demonstration of 
Passional Harmony, will remove the philosophic cataract from 
the eyes of the human race, and raise all the nations of the 
globe — Civilized, Barbaric, and Savage — to their social destiny, 
— to Universal Unity. 
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INTERLUDE. 

ON THE COURSE AND DEVELOPMENT OF CIVILIZATION. 

I have already notified the reader that I should, in the course 
of this work, insert several chapters of pure theory. The pres- 
ent one will be of that character ; though anything but entertain- 
ing, it will be well to study it carefully, in order to get a clear 
idea of the course and development of Civilization, of which I 
shall point out the different stages of progress and decline, in the 
Table on the following page. 

In indicating the social improvements to which various institu- 
tions in Civilization might have led, I have shown the ignorance 
of our social and political guides, who have not known how to 
take advantage of these means of escape from the Civilized Order. 

The age is more ignorant still on the subject of the commercial 
mechanism, our analysis of which has exposed the persistence of 
the philosophers in error, and their blindness to the most positive 
proofs of the reigning ignorance in social science. 

The supremacy of the commercial spirit will here be considered 
as a sign of the degeneration or decline of the Civilized Order ; 
with this view, I shall show in the following Table, that the alter- 
nate decline and progress of this Society are accomplished by the 
sole impulse of Nature, and not by the speculative sciences, which 
have never been of the least assistance. 



Phases of Ascension and Declension. 

The two Phases of Ascending Vibration operate a diminution 
of Direct or Personal Servitude. 

The two Phases of Descending Vibration operate an increase 
of Collective or Indirect Servitude. 

The Apogee is the epoch at which Civilization presents a com- 
plete development of its sixteen characteristics, and assumes the 
forms the least ignoble. I do not say the most noble^ because 
this Society is uniformly odious, and varies in its four Phases only 
by shades of perfidy and iniquity, which are always predominant. 
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OF THE 

ASCENDING AND DESCENDING PHASES OF CIVILIZATION. 

Pivots ( Individual Characteristic. Reign of Self-interest ; Egoism, 
I'eriud ( Collective Characteristic. Duplicity of Social Action. 

INFANCY, OR FIRST PHASE. 

Simple Germ. Exclusive Marriage, or Monogamy. 

Compound Germ. Patriarchal and Military Feudalism. 
$ Pivot. Civil Rights of the Wife. 

£ Counterpoise. Federation of the Great Barons. 

§ Tone. Illusions in Chivalry. 



a ADOLESCENCE, OR SECOND PHASE. 

S Simple Germ. Commercial Privileges. 

't Compound Germ. Cultivation of the Arts and Sciences. 

Hi 

< Pivot. Emancipation of the Industrial Classes. 

Counterpoise, Representative System. ^ 

Tone. Illusions in Liberty. 

APOGEE, OR MATURITY. 
Germs. Nautical Art. Experimental Chemistry. 

Characteristics. Destruction of Forests. Fiscal Loans. 

VIRILITY, OR THIRD PHASE. 
Simple Germ. Mercantile and Fiscal Spirit. 

Compound Germ. Joint-stock Companies, 
g Pivot. Maritime Monopoly. 

S Counterpoise. Free Competition. 

Tone. Illusions in Political Economy. 



x 



CADUCITY, OR FOURTH PHASE. 
5 Simple Germ. Agricultural Loan and Trust Companies* 



Compound Germ. Privileged Corporations, limited in number, 
p Pivot. Industrial Feudalism. 

Counterpoise. Chiefs of the Industrial Feudalism. 

Tone. Illusions in Association. 

N. B. We have replaced the original Table by the above taken from one of Fouri- 
er's later works. 
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In the preceding Table there will be observed an apparent 
contradiction, namely, that Civilization falls into decline by the 
birth of the Nautical Art, which is nevertheless the soul of social 
progress. [For the meaning of the word Decline, see page 55, 
where I explain how a social Period may decline through the 
progress of its institutions.] 

By the term Nautical Art, I mean Navigation in its most ex- 
tended sense, embracing the whole globe and bringing its seas 
and oceans under the empire of man. This Art, which is the finest 
trophy of the human mind, is not adapted to Civilization, but only 
to the sixth and following Periods. If Civilization has made such 
achievements in science, it is for its misfortune ; it is laden with 
more than it can carry. In fact, the Nautical Art has produced 
the maritime monopoly of England and other calamities which 
could not take place in the sixth Period. Hence we see that ex- 
cess of scientific discoveries may become detrimental to a Soci- 
ety, in the same way that the most wholesome food may become 
detrimental when taken in excess. Now the limit adapted to the 
capacity of the Civilized mechanism is partial navigation only 
— that is, coast and inland. It was necessary to pass to the 
sixth Period before organizing universal or ocean navigation, 
since this engenders among us numerous social and political con- 
vulsions, leading to the third and fourth phases of Civilization — 
to its decline and fall. 

Each of the four Phases of Civilization, as well as the entire 
Period, has its term of Plenitude or Apogee. It is evident that 
the third Phase has passed this point, since we see the reign of 
Maritime Monopoly, and also of other evils, such as bankruptcy, 
forestalling, agiotage, etc., engendered by the mercantile spirit. 

[The abridged Table we have given of the Progressive Move- 
ment has no relation to the Mechanical Movement, which would 
present the System of Passional Counter-march in compound or- 
der — that is to say, would give the sixteen manoeuvres of human 
character, or developments of the passions, in inverse order. It 
would indicate, first, their points of encounter and systematic 
strife, by collision, conflict, and divergence ; then, the diffraction 
of the seven primitive passions and their formation in recurrent 
Series ; and, finally, the grand Pitched Battle of the Passions, I 
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say Pitched Battle, because, although the passions are always in 
collision and conflict in the five. Societies organized in isolated 
families, still their encounter in Civilization presents manoeuvres 
more curious and complicated than in any other Period. Thus it 
is that the Civilized Mechanism is the most brilliant Complication 
of Horrors that can be found on any globe ; for it is a complete 
inversion of the Combined Order, which is the wisest combination 
of the Divine Mind.] 

Let us remark, that in the three Phases of Civilization already 
passed through, the philosophic sciences have never cooperated 
in any way in the cause of social progress, though they arrogate 
to themselves this trifling honor. They have always been pas- 
sive in respect to the social Movement. I have already given 
some proofs of this, which I will now sum up. 

First Phase. — This Phase was engendered by the concession 
of Civil Rights to the Wife, rights which the ancient philoso- 
phers, such as Confucius and those of Egypt and India, never 
troubled themselves about. They never manifested even a desire 
to ameliorate the condition of woman. The women of those times 
possessed still less liberty than ours ; they were refused partici- 
pation in various amatory rights, such as the right of divorce, and 
the moralists were indifferent, as at present, to their welfare. 

Second Phase. — Civilization entered upon this Phase through 
a modification of the system of Slavery. It has been seen that 
the amelioration of this system was the result of the Feudal Order, 
which provided the laboring classes with the means of collective 
and gradual affranchisement. By attaching the serfs to the soil, 
and not to the individual, it turned to their advantage the weak- 
nesses of every feudal lord ; and the community being able to 
obtain one concession from the avarice of a father, another from 
the benevolence of a son, advanced step by step to liberty. This 
was a process of which the ancient philosophers had no conception. 

Third Phase. — This Phase was developed by the influence 
of the commercial policy which grew out of colonial monopolies. 
This influence was not foreseen by the philosophers, and accord- 
ingly they have discovered no means of counterbalancing it, nor 
even of attacking it in its most vexatory branch, which is Mari- 
time Monopoly. They intermeddled with commercial politics, 
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not to combat its vices but to extol them, as I have shown in an- 
other Chapter. 

Fourth Phase. — Civilization is tending to this Phase by the 
influence of Joint-stock Corporations, which, under cover of cer- 
tain legal privileges, dictate terms and conditions to Labor, and 
arbitrarily exclude from it whomever they please. These corpo- 
rations contain the germ of a vast Feudal Coalition, which is des- 
tined soon to invade the whole industrial and financial system, 
and give birth to a Commercial Feudalism. This the philoso- 
phers were far from foreseeing ; and while they are wholly infatu- 
ated with the mercantile policy, the influence of which they so 
little anticipate, events are already in preparation which are to 
change this policy, and cause Society to decline to the fourth 
Phase of Civilization.* 

But the philosophers do not trouble themselves about providing 
against future storms ; they see the social Movement only in a 
retrospective sense, and are concerned but with the past and the 
present. At the present day, when the mercantile spirit is pre- 
dominant, they decide, according to their custom, that the exist- 
ing state of things is the perfection of human reason. They re- 
strict themselves, therefore, to declaiming about what they see, 
without presuming that the Civilized Order may take new forms. 
And when Civilization shall have arrived, in due course, at its 
fourth Phase, when the Commercial Feudalism shall have become 
fully established, we shall see the philosophers come in, after the 
event, to make of it a new subject of speculation ; we shall find 
them preaching up the vices of the fourth Phase, and writing scores 
of volumes on this new Order, in which they will again see the per- 
fection of reason, as they see it now in the reign of Commerce. 

* While engaged in the translation of this chapter, we find the following passage in 
a letter from the London correspondent of the New York Tribune; it is so illustrative 
that we deem it worthy of being inserted here as a note. — Translator. 

"The immense success of the Credit Mobilier at Paris — which tends to monopolize 
the pawnbroking and banking business of the countiy, and to concentrate all the great 
companies of trade, public works, and even manufacturing enterprises, into one soci- 
ety — has given rise to the establishment of a similar institution in Austria, and Spain 
may soon likewise get the benefit of a Credit Mobilier. Swallowing up, by and by, 
all individual enterprise, and killing competition by an always-expanding capital, the 
Credits Mobiliers must soon either absorb the Government or be absorbed by it. In 
either case, they lead to a complete bankoeracy, where the State is transformed from 
a political into an industrial, trading, and swindling Society." — January 14, '56. 
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ON THE SOCIAL CHAOS OF THE GLOBE. 



Apostles of the uncertain sciences, who pretend to labor for 
the good of Mankind, think you that six hundred millions of Bar- 
barians and Savages form no part of the human race ? Do they 
not suffer like other mortals ? Yet what have you done for them? 
Nothiug. Your systems are applicable only to Civilization, and 
even here, when put to the proof, they only aggravate the evil. 
And though you possessed the secret of human happiness, think 
you to fulfil the designs of God in restricting it to the Civilized 
nations, which occupy the smallest portion of the Globe ? God 
sees in the Human Race but one great Family, all the members 
of which have an equal right to his bounty ; it is his will that all 
nations be happy together, or that happiness shall be possessed 
by none. 

To second the designs of God, you should have sought for a 
Social Order applicable to the whole Globe, and not to a few na- 
tions. The immense preponderance of the Barbarians and Sava- 
ges should have taught you that they are to be elevated, not by 
Coercion but by Attraction. And can you hope to allure them 
by the spectacle of your institutions, which are sustained only by 
the aid of the scaffold and the bayonet — institutions odious to 
your own people even, who in all countries would rebel against 
them at once, if they were not restrained by fear of punishment ? 

Far from having succeeded in enlightening and establishing unity 
in the Human Race, your theories excite in Barbarians nothing but 
profound contempt, and your customs provoke the irony even of 
the Savage. The strongest imprecation of the latter against an 
enemy is: — "May you be reduced to labor in the fields !" — 
words which should be regarded as a malediction uttered by Na- 
ture herself. Yes, Civilized Industry is condemned by Nature, 
since it is abhorred by all free races, who would embrace it at 
once, if it accorded with the passions of Man. 

Heuce God has not permitted Civilized Industry to make great 
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progress — has forbidden that a system so oppressive to those 
who bear its burdens, should be extended over the entire Globe. 
He has restricted it to a few regions — to China, India, Europe 
— where are amassed swarms of indigent laborers, forming a re- 
served corps to be employed in the organization of the Combined 
Order, so that, at its commencement, this Order may be provided 
with a disposable industrial force ; these wretched masses will 
be disgorged from the regions which they now cumber, and will 
be distributed by the Supreme Head of the Unitary Government 
at points suitable for commencing the regular cultivation of the 
Globe. 

But it is in vain that you have sought to extend Civilized In- 
dustry, and to establish your system of incoherent cultivation 
over the entire earth. God (for various reasons which I can 
not here explain) would never have suffered that an Order so 
contrary to his designs should be extended over all cultivable 
regions, and he has adopted precautions for restricting its prog- 
ress, either by intestine wars or the irruption of Barbarians. 

If Industry has made some progress in Europe, has it not lost 
immense regions in Asia ? If Civilization has founded colonies 
in America, has it not lost vast empires at the gates of Europe — 
lost Egypt, Greece, Asia Minor, Carthage, Chaldea, and a por- 
tion of Western Asia. Industry has been stifled in extensive and 
beautiful countries like Balk, where it began to be introduced, 
and the empire of Samaracand, formerly celebrated in the East, 
with all the regions which extend from the river Jihon to the 
mouths of the Indus, have retrograded politically and gone back 
to the Horde. The vast empire of Hindostan is marching rap- 
idly to its ruin through the oppression of the English, who have 
created amoug the people a disgust for Industry, and caused them 
to assimilate to the Mahrattas, the Hordes of which already con- 
stitute a powerful group of Tartars in the centre of Mogul. 
These may in time encamp in the eastern and western chains of 
the Gauts, amalgamating with the tribes of Malabar and Coro- 
mandel, and by their nomadic life disgusting them also with In- 
dustry. 

The Horde is daily encroaching upon the cultivated regions of 
Asia, passing more and more its natural boundary, which is the 
mountain chain of Imaus, extending from Bukaria into China. At 
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our own doors even, the Horde is springing up in every part of 
Turkey ; fifty years more of persecution, of Ottoman anarchy, and 
we shall see the whole of that fine empire gone back to the No- 
madic or Tartar life, which is making frightful progress in every 
part of the Turkish dominions. Other empires, once flourishing, 
such as Pegu and Siam, have sunk to the lowest degree of weak- 
ness and debasement, and their Industry, like that of Turkey, 
would seem to have hardly more than a century to exist. If the 
present disorder of the Globe were prolonged, Asia, immense 
Asia, throughout all her vast regions, would finally abandon In- 
dustry. China even, that Colossus of cupidity and corruption, 
is on the evident decline ; recent accounts of travellers have fully 
undeceived us as to her pretended splendor. The character of 
the people has degenerated more and more since the mixture of 
the Tartars. The Horde now occupies immense territories in 
China ; and in this Empire, so much vaunted for its Industry, we 
find at four leagues from Pekin fine lands uncultivated and all 
but unknown, while in the provinces of the south the priests call 
the people in vain to Agriculture ; they leave large tracts to run 
to waste, and incline more and more to the formation of tho 
Horde. 

The Horde is for Civilization, a volcano always ready to over- 
whelm it; it is an inveterate humor which, subdued at one point, 
breaks out at another, and reappears the moment we cease to 
treat it. Finally, this tendency on the part of the laboring 
masses to go back to the Horde, should concentrate all the cal- 
culations of Political Science on this one problem : To discover 
a new Social Order which will enable the poorest of the laboring 
classes to find in Industry a degree of comfort and prosperity suf- 
ficient to attract them constantly and passionately to their work, 
and make them prefer labor to the life of inertia and marauding 
to which they now aspire. 

Until you have resolved this problem, Nature will expose you 
to perpetual assaults. You erect Empires which serve only as 
sport for her, and which she delights to submerge in the abyss 
of revolutions. You are but a burden to her — a prey devoted to 
her vengeance. Your scientific prodigies result only in poverty 
and bloodshed. Your Heroes, your Legislators, build only upon 
the sand ; all the foresight of the wisest Sovereign can not pre- 
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vent feeble successors from destroying the most brilliant trophies 
of his reign. Civilization gives birth to the Heroes of the pres- 
ent only to humiliate the Heroes of the past ; it eclipses, one by 
the other, those to whom it owes all its eclat. What a subject 
of anxiety for our Great Men, who, in their turn, will have feeble 
successors ! Must they not suffer from fear of the revolutions of 
the future more than they enjoy in the triumphs of the present ; 
and must they not abhor this perfidious Civilization, which only 
awaits their death to undermine and overthrow their proudest 
works ? 

Yes, the Civilized Order is becoming more and more unstable. 
The volcano opened by the Philosophers in 1789 is only at its 
first eruption ; others will follow in proportion as the agitators 
are favored by feeble governments. The war of the Poor against 
the Rich has succeeded so well, that the demagogues of all coun- 
tries aim only to revive it. All attempts at prevention will be 
vain. Nature, who mocks at our wisdom and our foresight, will 
cause revolutions to spring even from the measures we adopt to 
insure tranquillity. 

I should not dare to present this frightful perspective, if I did 
not bring the calculation which is about to guide Political Sci- 
ence through the maze of the Passions, and deliver the World 
from Civilization, now more revolutionary and odious than ever. 

Civilized Nations ! while the Barbarians, deprived of your 
light, know how to maintain their Societies and their Institutions 
for thousands of years, how is it that yours are overthrown so 
rapidly, and often in the same century which gives them birth ? 
We hear you continually deploring the fragility of your works, 
and the cruelty of Nature, who causes the prodigies of your ge- 
nius to be so speedily destroyed. Cease to attribute these dis- 
asters to time or to chance ; they are the result of the gross in- 
competency of your social systems, which fail to insure to the 
destitute Masses the means of labor and subsistence. It is to 
bring you to confess your ignorance, that Nature holds the glaive 
over your Empires and exults over their ruin. 

I would be for a moment the echo of your political lamenta- 
tions. What has become of the monuments of Civilized pride ? 
Thebes and Babylon, Athens and Carthage, have crumbled into 
ruins. What an augury for Paris and London, and for those 
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modern Empires whose mercantile follies weigh already upon 
Reason and upon Nature. Weary of our Societies, she overthrows 
them turn by turn, and derides alike our virtues and our crimes. 
Laws reputed as oracles of wisdom conduct equally with the 
ephemeral codes of demagogues to political shipwreck and ruin. 

To fill the measure of your disgrace, we have seen the rude 
legislation of Chiua and of India brave the scythe of Time for four 
thousand years, while the prodigies of Civilized Philosophy have 
passed away like shadows. Our Political Sciences, after so many 
efforts for the consolidation of Empires, seem to have labored 
only to prepare a field for Vandalism, which constantly reappears 
to destroy in a day the work of centuries. 

A few monuments have survived, but for the disgrace of Civil- 
ized Politics. Rome and Byzantium, formerly capitals of the 
greatest of Empires, have become two Centres of fanaticism and 
folly. At Rome, the temples of the Caesars are invaded by the 
gods of obscure Judea ; on the shores of the Bosphorus, the 
cathedrals of Christianity are polluted by the gods of ignorance ; 
here, Jesus is raised on the pedestal of Jupiter ; there, Mohammed 
plants himself at the shrine of Jesus. Rome and Byzantium ! 
Nature has preserved you, to devote you to the contempt of the 
nations you had enslaved. You have become two arenas of po- 
litical abominations; — two boxes of Pandora which have spread 
over the East, vandalism and the plague, over the West, super- 
stition and fanaticism. Nature insults by your debasement the 
great Empire she has destroyed ; you are two mummies pre- 
served to decorate her car erf triumph, and to give to modern 
capitals a foretaste of the lot prepared for the monuments and 
works of Civilization. 

It seems as if Nature had permitted this odious Society to rise 
for the pleasure of overthrowing it, of proving to it, by disasters 
a hundred times repeated, the absurdity of our moral and politi- 
cal sciences. An image of the criminal Sysiphus, climbing to- 
ward a summit and falling back at the moment of attaining it, 
Civilization seems condemned to mount toward an ideal happi- 
ness, and to fall back just as it sees the end of its sufferings. 
Reforms the most wisely planned end only in the shedding of seas 
of blood. Meanwhile the ages roll on, and the people groan un- 
der their torments, while new revolutions threaten to demol- 
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ish our tottering Empires — Empires which, as long as they con- 
fide in Philosophy, in a Science inimical to Political Unity, in a 
Science which is only a mask for party intrigues and serves but 
to foment the elements of Revolution as fast as time develops 
them, are destined, turn by turn, to overthrow an'l destroy each 
other. 

To the disgrace of our Sciences, we see multiplying every day 
the germs of the disorganization which threatens our frail Socie- 
ties. Yesterday, scholastic quarrels about Equality prostrated 
thrones, altars, and the laws of property ; Europe retrograded 
toward Barbarism. To-morrow, Nature will array against us 
other arms, and Civilization, put to new trials, will again suc- 
cumb. We see it on the verge of destruction every century. It 
was at its extremity when the Turks besieged Vienna, and if they 
had adopted the European tactics, it would have been lost. In 
our own day, again, it has been on the brink of ruin : the wars of 
the Revolution might have led to the invasion and dismember- 
ment of France, after which Austria and Russia would have di- 
vided Europe, and in the disputes which would have followed, 
Russia (which has resources unknown to the world, and even to 
herself) might have crushed Austria and Civilization. The fate 
of this criminal Society is to shine for a few centuries, then dis- 
appear, to rise again once more to fall. If the Civilized Order 
could have secured the happiness of the Human Race, God would 
have been interested in its preservation, and would have taken 
measures to establish it upon an immovable basis. Why, then, 
does he permit your Societies, after having lasted for a brief pe- 
riod, to be engulfed in Revolutions ? It is to confound your sci- 
entific guides who frame their social theories according to their 
caprice, whereas God, less arbitrary than the Philosophers, does 
not regulate the laws of the Universe according to his will alone, 
but conforms in all his works to the eternal standard of justice 
— to Mathematics, whose truth is independent of himself, but 
whose laws he nevertheless rigorously follows. 

Cease, then, to be astonished if your Societies destroy each other, 
and hope for nothing stable under laws which come from man 
alone — under Sciences hostile to the Divine Spirit, which tends 
to establish Unity on the Globe as in the Firmament. A world 
devoid of a Unitary Head, of a Central Government, would it not 
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resemble a Universe which had no God to direct it, a Universe 
in which the stars, gravitating without fixed ord^r, would clash 
together perpetually like your discordant nations, which present 
to the eyes of the Sage but an arena of wild beasts infuriated to 
destroy each other ? 

In lamenting over the successive downfall of your Societies, 
you were ignorant that they were opposed to the designs of God ; 
now that the discovery of his plans is announced to you, are you 
not disabused as to the value of Civilization ? Will you not ac- 
knowledge that it has exhausted human patience ; that to secure 
the happiness of Man, a new Social Order is necessary ; that in 
order to conform to the designs of God, we must seek an Order 
applicable to the entire Globe, and not to a corner of the earth oc- 
cupied by Civilized nations ; in fine, that we should study the vices 
and defects of all existing Societies, and not those of Civilization 
alone, which includes but a portion of the human race? 

Let us establish, on this basis, the thesis of the political infir- 
mity of the Globe. 

Three Societies exist upon the earth, namely, the Civilized, the Barbaric, 
and the Savage. One of the three is necessarily better than the two others. 
Now the two imperfect, which do not rise to or identify themselves with the 
best of the three, are affected with that chronic debility with which Montes- 
quieu supposes, with reason, that the Human Race is stricken. 

As for the third Society, which is supposed to be the best, and which can 
not bring the two others to imitate it, it is evidently insufficient to secure the 
happiness of the Human Race, since it leaves the major portion of it to lan- 
guish in a state inferior to its own. 

As a result, two of the three existing Societies are affected with paralysis, 
and the third with political im potency. Decide after this how these morbific 
characteristics with which the entire Globe is visibly affected, are distributed 
in the three Societies. 

In discussing this thesis, you will perceive that the two par- 
alytic Societies are the Savage and the Barbaric, which make no 
attempts at amelioration, but obstinately cling to their old cus- 
toms whether good or bad. As for Civilization, it is this Society 
which is affected with political impotence, for we see it in a state 
of perpetual agitation, and constantly trying new experiments to 
deliver itself from its sufferings. 

Mankind, in passing from the inertia of the Savage State to the 
industrial activity of Barbarism and Civilization, have passed from 
a state of apathy to a state of active suffering ; for the Savage and 
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Barbarian do not complain of their lot, and make no effort to 
change it, whereas Civilized Man is always discontented, and is 
gnawed by unsatisfied desires, even in the midst of opulence: — 



He burns 
With inextinguishable fires, 
Less rich with what of wealth he has, 
Than poor from what he still desires. 

J. B. Rousseau. 



Apostles of Error, Moralists and Politicians ! after so many 
proofs of your blindness, do you still pretend to enlighten the Hu- 
man Race ? The Nations will reply to you : — "If your Sciences, 
dictated by Wisdom, have served only to perpetuate poverty and 
bloodshed, give us rather sciences dictated by Folly, provided that 
they calm the despair and assuage the miseries of the people." 

Alas ! far from securing the happiness you have promised, you 
have known only how to sink mankind below the condition of the 
brute. If the animal is at times deprived of food, he has no anx- 
iety about providing for his wants till he feels them. The lion, 
well clad, well armed, takes his food wherever he can find it, and 
without troubling himself with cares for his young or with fears 
for the morrow. How preferable his condition to that of the 
wretched poor who swarm in your cities, to that of your destitute 
laborers, who, out of work and harassed by debt, sink, after all 
their trials and disappointments, into mendicancy, and exhibit 
their sores, their nakedness, and their famished children in the 
streets of your capitals, which they make resound with their pit- 
eous laments. Behold, Philosophers, the bitter fruit of your Sci- 
ences ! Poverty — nothing but Poverty. Nevertheless, you pre- 
tend to have perfected Human Reason, while you, its oracles, have 
known only how to conduct mankind from one abyss of suffering 
to another. Yesterday, you reproached Religion with the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew ; to-day, she reproaches you with the 
scaffolds, of the Revolution. Yesterday, it was the Crusades 
which depopulated Europe ; to-day, it is the doctrine of Equality 
which mows down three millions of our young men ; and to-mor- 
row, some new Fanaticism will bathe our Civilized Empires in 
blood. Perfidious Guides ! to what an abject condition have you 
reduced Social Man, and how prudent have been the governments 
most extolled by you, in suspecting your theories ! You were 
always a subject of alarm, even to the sovereigns you counted 
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among your disciples. Sparta cast you from her midst, and Cato 
would have had you driven out of Rome. In our own days, 
again, Frederic the Great declared that had he wished to punish 
one of his provinces, he would have put it under the govern- 
ment of the Philosophers ; and Napoleon excluded moral and 
political philosophy from the temple where preside the useful sci- 
ences. And are you not even more suspected among yourselves ? 
Do you not confess that in operating upon the Passions, you re* 
semble children playing with firebrands amid barrels of powder? 
The French Revolution has come to put the seal upon this truth, 
and to cover your sciences with an ineffaceable opprobrium. You 
foresaw that your absurd theories would be annihilated from the 
moment they were put to the proof, and hence you conspired to- 
gether to stifle the voice of men inclined to be sincere — men like 
Hobbes and Rousseau, who perceived that Civilization was a sub- 
version of the laws of Nature, a systematic development of all 
social vices and abominations. You have rejected these glimpses 
of light to repeat your boasts of Civilized progress and perfeo« 
tion. 




